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VOLUNTEER MOVEMENT 

IN BURY, HEYWOOD, ROSSENDALE, 

and ramsbottom. 
By T. H. HAYHURST, 

Author of " The Grant Brothers,' &c. 



" A soldier ought to fear nothing but God and dishonour." — Gittens. 

^* Discipline is but the art of inspiring soldiers with more fear for their 
own officers than they have for their enemy." — Helvetius. 

*' There is no fortification like brave men, armed against and ready to 
meet an enemy ; that is the best fortification, and such fortification you will 
always find in the hearts and arms of Englishmen." — Lord Palmerston. 
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PREFACE. 



The labour involved in the production of the 
following pages has been one of love. The writer 
claims no originality, and hopes for nothing more 
than that his fellow-townsmen will continue to 
look favourably upon a movement which has 
tended to keep alive the spirit of patriotism and 
loyalty in the breasts of Englishmen and English- 
women at home and abroad. 

T. H. HAYHURST. 

Bury, April, 1887. 
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VOLUNTEER MOVEMENT IN BURY. 



CHAPTER L 

Ancient Bury. The Castle and its Builders. The De Bury Family. Ao 
Important Gift of Land, Castle Traditions, Primitive Artillery, 

To serve the country and the Crown has ever been 
regarded by the men of Bury as one of the highest 
duties and privileges of citizenship. In the remote ages 
of which we have had but the most shadowy glimpses 
brought down to us, when Bury was a mere hamlet, with 
a church as its most pretentious building, the most con-, 
spicuous trait in the character of the inhabitants of the 
district was what may be called their practical loyalty — ►; 
their readiness to serve peacefully in times of peace, and 
to fight manfully when occasion demanded the recourse 
to arms. Duke et decorum est pro patria moru Through 
all the generations which witnessed the gradual develop-r 
ment of the hamlet to an important town, the men ot 
Bury have remained as fully alive to the dignity of that 
sentiment as did the ancient Romans. 
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The very name of the town has in it an element 
suggestive of loyality : " Bury, a castle or fortified place.*' 
The position of the town is no less conclusive proof that 
its ancient founders were imbued with the spirit of 
patriotism, and with the determination to protect them- 
selves and their homes against the assaults of rivals or 
continental intruders, whose avarice and rapacity were 
then exceeded only by their pride and insolence. That 
Bury really has had its castle there can be no manner of 
doubt ; local place-names, the discovery of coins and rude 
war implements of the times of the Edwards and other 
monarchs, and the unearthing of buttressed foundations 
on the site of the present Volunteer Armoury, contribute 
directly to the proof. Whether the castle at Bury was 
built voluntarily for the purposes of protection by owners 
of the soil, or whether it was built and occupied as a 
military outlook for the Roman soldiers stationed at 
Manchester, cannot be stated with certainty. 

In the autumn of 1865, whilst the workmen of the 
Bury Improvement Commissioners were tunnelling a 
sewer under the land then lying waste opposite the 
west end of the Parish Church, a portion of earth fell in 
and uncovered some solid masonry, furnishing testimony 
to the truth of the tradition that at one time — ^perhaps 
before our town had a name — there was a castle here- 
abouts. The work of sewering was for a time abandoned, 
and local and district antiquaries were summoned to 
brood over the new discovery in counsel. It was not the 
first discovery of the kind, however ; forty years pre- 
viously, in sinking a well for a private gasometer in the 
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yard of the Globe Inn, similar blocks of masonry, besides 
a pair of antlers and some peculiar bits of leather, had 
been found. Here, however, the excavators had come 
upon buttresses at the basement of what was evidently an 
inner work of an olden day fortress. There is a plan of 
the foundations of this old structure, as they were traced 
at the commencement of the century, in Aitken's " His- 
tory of Manchester," and (on a reduced scale) in a map 
of Bury published by Mr. Benson (Lord Derby's agent) 
in 1846. In this latter plan a black square shows, at the 
distance of about 20 yards from the south outer wall, and 
76 from the east, what was probably a square tower. 
With this the work which was laid bare in 1865 corre- 
sponds in position and measurement. The buttresses, 
though of well-dressed masonry, with a plinth at the 
bottom, each stone bearing the mason's mark (a X), were 
supported on mere rubble wall, but this was found to 
have been cased with dressed stones, which had disap- 
peared. This is easily accounted for, as there is no doubt 
that many of the very old buildings of the town were 
raised out of the ruins of the castle. The absence of 
some of the more massive foundations, which appeared 
in the plan alluded to, are probably from the same cause. 
Indeed, such a quarry of hewn stone could scarcely be 
expected to escape plunder in an extending town. A 
correspondent, versed in such matters, wrote in the 
Buty Guardian^ " The castle appears to have been about 
one hundred yards from north to south, and two hundred 
from, east to west, the west wall running nearly parallel 
with the railway. Before the use of artillery it must 
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have been a place *of great strength, far more so than 
those who are acquainted only with the present character 
and formation of the locality would suppose. The river 
of old swept round the alluvial soil, which is nearly 
enclosed by the amphitheatre of rising ground, between 
its present course and North Street : it formed the castle 
ditch with the marsh it enclosed, and had to be crossed 
twice in order to reach the fortress from the Walmersley 
side. To the south-east, at the distance of from one 
hundred to two hundred yards, extended a peat bog. Bury 
Lane, even after the bridge was built over the present 
course, was a very steep ascent to Castlecroft ; where it 
rose from the bottom of Mill Brow, on the Bury ground, it 
was almost precipitous. Near the bottom of this slope 
stood the old Baronial Mill, on the site of which a dilapi- 
dated mill still [1865] stands." Mr. James Shaw took a 
sketch of the mill shortly before it was demolished, and 
it is the only sketch, of it now in existence. 

It was therefore only from the easterly side that this 
castle could have been approached. On every other side 
an attacking force would, after surmounting the obstacles 
alluded to, be within range of the clothyard shaft, that 
weapon so formidable in the days that saw 

The sons of England true 
Wield the brown bill and bend the yew. 

There is a general concensus of opinion that Bury 
Castle was one of the twelve baronial strongholds of 
Lancashire ; it must, therefore, have been of ancient date. 
Leland, who wrote in the time of Henry VIII. and 
^Elizabeth describes it as a ruined castle, and Camden 
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^oniGrms it. ttistorical notices of the passing of the 
manor of Bury to different persons and families do not 
appear to have alluded to the existence of the castle ; 
we itiay, therefore, reasonably surmise it was not the 
remarkably conspicuous or important structure described. 
There is not a scrap of evidence as to who built it, or as 
to the period of its erection. Conjecture alone points to 
Robert of Bury, the elder, who was a person of some note 
in the district, and who received from Robert Gredley, 
the fifth baron of Manchester, fourteen oxgangs of land 
for half a fee*. As an oxgang was a quantity of land 
measuring fifteen acres (being as much as a single ox 
was supposed to be capable of ploughing in one season), 
this was an acquisition which must have given the De 
Bury family a position of some considerable eminence in 
the thirteenth century, though all the district to the north 
of Bury was little more than a forest, the home only of 
wild animals. One statement only as to the precise form 
of this castle of our forefathers has been preserved An 
old local document, in the possession of Mr. James Shaw, 
states that Bury Castle had four round towers, each about 
sixty feet high. Even this statement must be conjectural, 
though it is a safe assumption that there were towers of 
some kind ass Delated with this piece of unhistoric history. 
It may also be safe to assume it was built only for a 
temporary purpose of some kind. Certainly, it was not 
an ambitious building that could laugh a siege to scorn ; 
nor could it be designed to serve the purposes of some of 
those castles built about the same age, and of which 

* Kuerden's folio MS. in the Chetham Library. 
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considerable traces yet remain. It would probably be a 
residential castle of protection, or tower of outlook in a 
small way, and so crude in form as to merit no mention 
by the ancient chroniclers who happened to see or hear 
of it. It passed, with the other De Bury property, to the 
Pilkingtons of Pilkington, a family who had a better 
residence at Stand, and who may have allowed the Bury 
"castle " to go to ruin. Indeed it could not have needed 
long centuries to accomplish this ; it is more likely that 
it was so clumsy a concern that the old inhabitants, with 
an eye to economy in building, carried off the fabric bit 
by bit till it was levelled to the ground. 

After the battle of Bosworth, the circumstances of 
the county were altered. The wars of the Roses were 
doubtless considered at an end for ever, as well as the 
internecine wars of the rival barons. With nothing 
locally to protect, this one of the twelve baronial castles — 
built evidently only to protect or watch the high 
road from the south to the north, and from the west 
to the east — was neglected, and ultimately deserted> 
and thus we have no record of battles, sieges, or assaults, 
such as have made other places with old castles 
historically interesting. 

But local tradition has supplied a few of those 
charming inconsistencies which somehow find their way 
into the best written and even the most important books. 
Cannon balls have been found buried in the town, and 
not a hundred yards from the site of the castle itself, 
which has effected one tangible influence : in nomenclating 
one small boundary Castlecroft, and carrying forward 
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that name as| a distinguishing title for a community of 
Congregationalists, Discoveries of this kind, it seems, 
can have but one interpretation — " there must have been 
a battle hereabouts." There is no suggestion anywhere 
of these projectiles having been stored about the town 
till they became useless, and afterwards thrown to the 
refuse heaps, ultimately to be buried. Not so. The docu- 
ment already alluded to re-echoes but a then popular 
belief when it states that " the whole of the castle was 
destroyed by the Parliamentary arms in 1642-3, when 
the wars between Charles I. and Cromwell deluged poor 
England in the blood of her own children. Edward 
de Bury was attached to the unfortunate Charles's cause ; 
he fell, with many others, a prey to the party spirit then 
raging so horribly in the land. • . . Cromwell's army 
(by Stanley) was placed on Bury Moor ; the cannon in 
the entrenchment at Castlesteads, on the Walmersley 
side of the river. Lord Strange arrayed his army of 
20,000 for the Royal cause on Gallows Hill, Tottington 
side." And we are to suppose that on this memorable 
occasion the un-famous castle of Bury was bombarded to 
smithereens. Unfortunately there is no mention here or 
elsewhere of the defending hosts — those poor fellows 
who, to be orthodox and loyal to whoever their lord and 
master might be, should have crowded the ramparts and 
performed all manner of gallant retreats, or have kept 
their posts as Horatius kept the bridge. Perhaps, how- 
ever, they had never heard of Horatius. 

The story, is repeated to-day, and is accepted with 
soipe amount of credence. Speak seriously on any sub- 
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ject to some people, and belief is certain. The De Bury 
family had become extinct before the Lancashire Givil 
Wars. Mr. Charles Hardwicke has shown us there could 
have been none of the De Burys attached to Charles's 
cause, or his name would have appeared amongst the 
Lancashire " lords, knights, and gentlemen" who com- 
pounded with the sequestration commissioners for their 
estates in 1646. Several old Bury worthies did this, but 
certainly no one bearing the name of the town. Then, 
again, " Cromwell's army could not have been placed on 
Bury Moor, by either Stanley or any one else in 1642-3, 
as that general did not enter Lancashire till 1648 ;" and 
there is no record of his having been in this district at all. 
We have heard people declare that Cromwell settled the 
fate of this unfortunate castle of ours with his cannon 
from Holcombe Hill, and it is in several places printed 
that Walmersley was the spot whence he directed the 
siege. 

The propagators ot these traditions have evidently 
neglected their military as well as general history. In 
the first place an artillery assault upon the heap of 
rough stones named Bury Castle would have constituted 
almost equally an assault on the little town itself. Every 
yard of the extensive site upon which the Parish Church 
is built has at various periods been excavated ; but no 
traces of such military operations have been seen or heard 
of, and if the castle had been stormed by such methods — 
crude as they then were — ^we may be sure their effects 
would have been seen here if anywhere. Tradition says 
nothing of any other building being swept away by the 
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cannon said to have been placed at such long distances 
from the town. If the artillerymen of the Parliamen- 
tarians had possessed ordnance or bombards of the most 
accurate description and perfect powers of range, there 
would have been at least a few stray balls to work other 
devastation. 

: There was nothing to attract a Parliamentary army 
here, and they could not hope for aid of any kind from 
the inhabitants of Bury, who had almost to a man 
espoused the King's cause. The only reasonable surmise 
in this direction would be that Fairfax made a halt 
somewhere in the neighbourhood when passing from 
Bolton to Bradford, but his detachment would hardly 
think of attempting anything serious. 

Artillery at this period was of the most primitive 
type ; there were fuses to cannon balls and fuses to the 
mortars which projected them, and a soldier was required 
for the lighting of each. Trestles .were carried about on 
which the cannon rested, and accuracy of aim was diffi- 
cult and doubtful. Their range was anything but great — 
perhaps not greater, say, than from the river to the Parish 
Church. It was, therefore, simply impossible that "Bury 
Castle" could be bombarded from either Holcombe Hill 
or Walmersley, and impossible that any such affair was 
instigated or conducted by the so-called Protector. 



CHAPTER II. 

Volunteer Archers. Archery in Bury in 1854, Rude Magnificence of the 
Early Nobles. Arrows and Arrowmaking. Penalties for Non-practice. 
Old Bury Names. Bury Families, and the General Muster of Soldiers. 

Documentary evidence is extant showing that the 
earliest volunteer efforts in arms in this part of Lanca- 
shire took the form of practice in archery. Gentlemen 
who held lands or other property, " whether purchased, 
bequeathed, given, granted, or assigned to them,'' were 
expected to be more or less skilled in the artillery of 
long bows, cross bows, and, at a later date, hand guns. 
The long-bow is the oldest of English war and sporting 
weapons, the date of its introduction being unknown. 
The " artillery " of long bows, like that relating to cross- 
bows, is a term that will probably puzzle many people 
in these days; but its application will be understood 
without difficulty when it is stated that centuries ago the 
word artillery referred to all weapons of warfare, but 
particularly to those used in archery. 

Archers and billmen were present in considerable 
numbers at the battles of Hastings, Bosworth (1485), and 
at Flodden Field (1513), under Sir Edward Stanley, fifth 
son of the first Earl of Derby. Benson, an old Lancashire 
poet, wrote 
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From Lancashire and Cheshire fast. 

They to the lusty Stanley drew : 
From Hornby, whereas he in haste 

Set forward with a conaely crew. 

The war lords, such as the Stanley here referred to, 
deserved all they got Large grants of land were given 
to them by the kings, but the gifts brought with them 
not only the right of protecting and cultivating them, 
but of contributing armed men to the general forces. 
Every noble's son was born to war. Their earliest 
practices were in the use of arms. Nobles themselves 
had no easy lives. They had to scheme as well as toil 
to keep up the fuel of their rude magnificence — and that 
feudal magnificence must have brought " rollicking times " 
for the serf. 

Drill and discipline, as now exercised, and the 
appointment of officers of well-defined grades seem to 
have been unknown in the early archery period. The 
methods were easy, inexpensive, and fitful ; though they 
served a useful purpose. Gentry and peasantry alike 
were urged to regular practice in archery. Edward III. 
enjoined the use of the long bow in two precepts addressed 
to the sheriffs of counties ; and in the reign of Richard 
II. an act was passed to compel all servants to shoot 
with it on Sundays and holidays. Henry IV. also 
legislated in the same direction. By an act, makers of 
arrows had to make the heads of hardened steel ; if made 
otherwise the arrows to be forfeited and the makers 
imprisoned. Henry V. ordered the sheriffs of several 
counties to procure feathers frorfi the wings of geese, 
stipulating that six should be plucked from each bird ; 
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two feathers in an arrow were to be white and one brown, 
the difference in colour indicating how the arrow was to 
be placed. Edward IV. ordained that every English- 
niari should have a bow of his own height, butts being 
constructed in every township for the inhabitants to 
shoot at on feast days ; if any neglected to use his bow 
the penalty of a Halfpenny was incurred. Henry VIII. 
went further. All male servants were to provide them- 
selves with one bow and four arrows, which " artillery " 
was provided by the master if the servant lacked funds, 
and payment was deducted from his wages. Later in 
Harry's reign the practice of archery seems to have been 
even more vigorously enforced. Latimer, in one of his 
sermons encouraged it from the pulpit, declaring that his 
father early taught him to shoot : " He taught me how to 
draw, how to lay my body on my bow, and not to draw 
with strength of arms as other nations do, but to draw 
with strength of body. I had my bows bought me 
according to my age and strength ; as I increased in them 
my bows were, made bigger and bigger. It is a godly 
art, a wholesome kind of exercise, and much commended 
in physic." The encouragement thus given to archery 
became a fashionable amusement long after it ceased to 
be used in war ; it is yet considered a pleasant pastime. 

No local antiquary appears to have consulted the 
Harleian MS. to discover what was the condition of arms 
when the gentry of Tottington and Rossendale were 
expected to contribute to the efficiency of the " General 
Muster of Soldiers** in Lancashire. That important 
:document is not, however, without value in considering 
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the very early history of this district. In it we meet with 
mention of families who have given names to the town- 
ships in and around Bury, such as Aynesworth, Bamforde, 
Birche,BarIowe, Crompton,Cowoppe (Cowpe),Heywoode, 
Holte, Greenhalghe, Prestwiche, Whyteheade, &c. The 
heads of these houses were required to furnish arms, and 
sometimes horses, towards the general military equip- 
ment of the country, Robert Holte, for example, who 
lived somewhere on the banks of the Roche, between 
Bamford and Bury, was called upon to supply a coat of 
plate, a long bow, a steel cap, and other articles of possible 
necessity in war ; Edmunde Heywoode of Heywoode 
made a similar contribution, and the whole of those whose 
names are mentioned above were called upon annually 
for an arm contribution, besides the customary money 
levies. Altogether about this period (1559) the Salford 
Hundred, of which Bury formed a part, raised and 
equipped over three hundred men " harnised," and over 
six hundred " unharnised/' Forces of this kind consisted 
mainly of archers furnished with bows, steel caps, rough 
swords and daggers. 

Archery as an amusement was practised in Bury in 
1854, when a number of gentlemen formed themselves for 
a time into a society. Their practice ground was at 
Fishpool, and exercises were conducted by a Mr. F» 
Broughton. 



CHAPTER III, 

Early Local References to Volunteering. ** Club Fayre " at Bury in 1640. 
The Dunster Family. 

The earliest reference to any organised Volunteer effort 
in Bury is found in a letter to the first President of 
Harvard University of America, written by his father, 
*' Henrye Dunster, from Balehoult, this 20th of March, 
1640." Balehoult is supposed to have been a private 
residence, and was at the period mentioned occupied by 
the head of the family of Dunsters, from whom a Tot- 
tington place-name is derived. It was sometimes called 
Billyhoult, and is now known as Bolholt, the site being 
used by Messrs. Horridge and Cornall for the purposes 
of a printworks ; it lies in a hollow on a cross path run- 
ning between the road to Tottington and Walshaw Lane, 
and is about a mile from Bury Bridge. The Dunster family 
was a numerous one. The Register of the Bury Parish 
Church, from 1594 to the end of 1650, contains entries of 
the baptismsof twenty-one children of Robert, Henry, John, 
and Thomas Dunster, and in the parish records of Elton 
is the registration of John Dunster's family of four 
children. They were evidently well-to-do people, for we 
find that the Henry Dunster who became President 
of the famous American University was educated at 
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Magdalen College, Cambridge, where he graduated A.B. 
in 1630 and A.M. in 1634. Among his contemporaries 
at that University were Jeremy Taylor, John Milton, 
John Harvard, and others who subsequently became 
mere or less distinguished. He was trained for the 
ministry, but it is questionable whether ever he took 
orders in the Church. After a few years spent in 
teaching he emigrated to America, apparently with no 
settled purpose. Dunster is said to have been a man of 
very retiring disposition. Although holding to the most 
positive conviction of duty, he was by nature opposed to 
controversy and strife. We may, therefore, with safety 
assume that he was influenced in his movements by a 
desire to avoid taking part in the angry scenes then 
commencing in England, and which culminated in the 
establishment of the Protectorate and the murder of the 
comely King Charles and some of his Ministers. Accor- 
ding to Whitman's "Hist. Ancient and Honourable 
Artillery," Dunster arrived in Boston in 1640, and for a 
short time resided " on his own estate at the north-east 
corner of Court Street and Washington Street." His 
reputation as a ripe scholar had evidently preceded him. 
** Immediately upon his arrival he was waited upon by 
the governor, magistrates, elders, and ministers," and 
asked "by a sort of acclamation and general consent" to 
assume the Presidency of the College, a work which 
afterwards proved to be his great life-occupation. 

The appended letter, which is of general local interest, 
is referred to in a manuscript sketch of the Dunster 
family, prepared by the Rev. John Marrett [Harv. 1763], 
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and Was long supposed to be lost It was found in 1855 
by Edward S. Duhster, at that time a student in Harvard 
College, in the house of Miss Hannah Dunster, of Pem- 
broke, Mass., and was by her presented to him, with 
other papers and books which had been the property of 
President Dunster. It is now taken from the " Mass. 
Hist Coll." iv. series, vol. ii., page 190 : 

Grace mercy and peace bee multiplyed in Christ Jesus 
vppon you Amen Kind and Louinge Sonns I am very glad 
of your wellfare and good psperity I haue receiued 4 letters 
from you since you Ariued in new England the first dated 
the 17th of August by Robte Ha worth of Boulton the 
second dated the 21th of August both wch came to my 
hands in seauen weekes after you sent them the Redd 
wheat I received but ye Indian wampempegs* weare lost 
out of your letter the third was dated ye 29th of 8ber wch 
I receiued on christms eue wth a letter of Richards 
inclosed in the same the last dated the 12th of Sber wch I 
receiued of one Millns that had beene wth you in new 
England who lodged with me about mid January but it 
seems it should haue come by Coller your Sisters remember 
theire loues vnto you both but you must not expect them 
so longe as your mother and I do liue your brother Thomas 
remembers his loue and hath sent you 2 dozen of Almanacks 
but now he is a widdower for both wyfFe and chyln are 
deade since michaeilms I pray god he take good wayes I do 
not know of any that you sent for that entend to come as 
yett Touchinge Richard I would aduise him not to come 
over againe a§ yett for what soeuer is his due shall bee left 
in the hands of his sisters for I haue taken a generall 
acquitance of Robte so that Richard and his sisters may 
haue what wee two ould folke leaue and wee shall make 
no wilfull wast. 

Now concerninge our England since you went ouer wee 
have beene sore troubled for the Scotts came into England 
a month afore michaeilms and came to Tyne watter 
where some of our Troupers laye the iScotts proffered to 
come over and our men wthstood them for £(. while but 
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oufs beinge but 500 weare not able to wthstand 30 
Thousand but fledd amaine insomuch as one Constable a 
gentleman of a company cryed to his band Ryde theeues 
Ryde for your lyues and he himselfe for his pte Ridd so 
fast.yt he lost his capp and mist it not of rydinge two 
miles Then the Scotts came petendin towards newcastle 
in some 203 [2 or 3 ?] dayes where ye yealded the towne 
immediately. 

Then was England in a fright for the did not hnowe what to 
doe hut att last all the freehoulders and trayned hande weare caled 
togather every Hundred by itselfe and trayned for a fortnight 
togather also all betwixt 16 and 60 weare caled togather so that 
vpon the Sth of yber beinge Bury fayre there was at Burye 40 
Thousand with such weapons as ye could gett and those that had 
no better tooke euery one a great clubb and it was caled Club 
FAYRE ATT BuRYE and all the prouisiofh for the fayre was eaten 
vpp that daye 80 that ye 800 which trayned there weare scanted 
for a fortnight after of vituals the Buchers and A llewyues made a 
gayne of them Then great troups of Souldiers weare sent into 
yorkeshtre and it was thought that there would haue beene some 
Batayle speedely Butt the Lord turned all to peace and a 
Parliment [The long Parliament] was caled which began the 
third of gher and the goe on very Joyffully god bee praysed 
for the same. 

And the Scotts are to remoue from newcastle before 
the 29th of march and the must receiue 300 Thousand 
pounds to bringe them whome againe Now for our great 
men of England the most of them are proued traytors first 
lord deputy [StrafiFord] of Ireland and the Archbishopp of 
canterbury [Laud — Both were subsequently executed], 
and the great Judges and the rest of the bishops are found 
in a premunire except the bishopp of Lincolne who is 
suffering to bee in the parliment house all the rest are 
Excluded finch ye lord keeper is fiedd wyndebancke the 
kings cheeffe secretary is fled the Bishopp wrenn [Chaplain 
to Charles I.] had thought to haue flowen but his wings 
weare to short All non conformists are sufifred to preach 
and our Altars are some of them puid vpp Surplusses and 
communion books some torne the communion tabls 
brought downe into the bodye of the church : Burton and 
Preen are brought into the Parliment house with great 
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respect and weare mett out of the citye with 200 couches 
in triumphe so that ye kinge did take it somewhat harshly and 
said so many did not meete him when he came from Yorke 
from quietinge the Scotts many peticions are prferd into 
the Parliment against Idle dronken ministers and against 
double beneficed parson [s] and suite made that all 
Chappells shall be reliued out of church Linings your 
sister Elizabeth is. turned scribe and can do very well of 
3 weeks tyme I pray you giue Richard good counssell and 
bee the meanes to trayne him vpp in goodness and make 
much of each other for it repenteth mee very sore of my 
lyffe heretofore spent in Idle company and I thank cod 
hartelye that plonged my lyffe to see my errors and foly 
The ould Lady Ashton and Mr. Rawsthorns heire dyed 
within 2 howars togather vpon wednessday afore candlms 
and weare buried att Burye both in one graue vpon the 
monday foUowinge. 

The papists had conspired with ye deputye of Ireland 
ta sett fightinge in the north pts that ye might haue begun 
in the south weere the should haue had ayde out of 
Ireland and the Spaniard laye watching vppon the seas 
likewise to haue Ayded them but the Holanders meetinge 
wth them gaue them a great shake and scattered them sore 
so that wee may well say that man purposseth but god 
disposseth my lord says and my lord Brooke are swome 
of the kings priuy Counssell whose lyves ye byshops 
had ment to haue taken away not long since your ould 
friend doctor Cossins for his honesty is put in the cage 
to see if he can singe well or no All the monepolies 
for lycencesses are disanuUed so that euvery man may 
buye and selle aft theire pleasure without controule we 
haue gotten ould Mr. Horacks to be lecturer att Burye 
euery thursday he begun afore christms and hath promised 
for a tweueluemonth if god spare him health and abilitie 
Mr. Ashton of Middleton is one of our knights for the 
Parliment who hath wth him for aduise and counssell 
your friend ould Mr. Rathband who hath beene with him 
since it began The Scotts assone as the came to new 
castle sange the 74th psalnie ; why art thou lord so louge 
from vs [Sternhold and Hopkins's version] &c. many 
great men are thought to bee faulty as I writt afore Thus 
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committinge you bbthe to the ptection of the Almighty I 
rest - • • 

Your louinge father 
from ^ialehoult this ^ Henrye Dunster 

loth of March 1640 
this letter comes 
by London. 

♦ 
Whilst we t:annot wijth any show of reason , dispute 

the main facts contained in this interesting letter, it is 
necessary to poipt but One or two important discrepancies. 
First with respect to th^ date — ^**20th March, 1640." 
Nohe 6f the events alluded to in the letter had occurred 
at this time. The Scots were at Newburn-on-Tyne in 
August y 1640, and were opposed by a detachment of 4^500 
men under Lord Conway, and it was on the 28th of 
August, 1640, that the English were attacked and chased 
from their ground. Possibly it was on this occasion that 
the " one gentleman of a company " described by 
Dunster cried to his band " ride, thieves, ride." Precisely 
at that period, too, "a panic seized the whole of the 
British army" {vide Hume) — a statement which tallies 
with Dunster's description : *^ Then was England in a 
fright" This date (28th August) would allow sufficient 
time to elapse for the news of the victorious action of 
the Scottish forces to reach Bury by the 8th of October, 
** being Bury fayre." It is, therefore, conclusively 
evident that the date should be either some later month 
in 1640, or March, .1641. The statement that forty 
thousand persons were roughly armed is an exaggeration 
sufficiently self-refuting. The population of Bury 
numbered then barely two thousand ; and the entire 
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population of the district immediately surrounding, and 
of the Rossendale Valley — then emerging from its virgin 
foresthood — would not amount to 40,000. In those 
days of happy rusticity the provincial mind was extremely 
susceptible — to coin a word, alarmable. There was less 
gregariousness, and consequently much less individual 
capacity to estimate numbers. Dunster reckoned the 
rude volunteers more from personal alarm than any 
opportunity of judging afforded him, or from any 
capacity to reckon a multitude. 

If what took place in the town of Bury was typical 
of similar practical loyalty in other Lancashire and York- 
shire towns, the Scots were perhaps wise in " removing 
from Newcastle." A general and voluntary resort to 
arms on the part of the populace has, almost invariably 
from the dawn of civilisation, resulted in the retiring of 
invaders. The exceptions have proved the rule. Club 
Fair, as Dunster* humorously describes the event, would 
certainly be a strange spectacle ; but clubs were then not 
uncommon weapons. Every freeholder had his club in 
the seventeenth century, just as a hundred years later 
every farmer kqpt his matchlock in the driest and 
handiest place in his house; and when the "alarms** 
came sweeping o'er the land, what more natural than 
that our grand old forefathers should constitute them- 
selves their own defenders ? Defence is the very seed 
and root of military voluntaryism. 



* Mr. John Twigg, of Brick Street, Bury, is the only direct descendant ot 
the Dunsters in England. 



CHAPTER IV. 
The Civil Wars in Lancashire. 

Lord Strange's Residence in Bury. Capt. Holt, of Bridge HalL Lord' 
Strange's Army in Bury. The Armed Citizens of Manchester at Bury. 
Bury Men at the Battle of Edgehill. Our crude old Soldiers. 

Bury occupies a somewhat prominent position in the 
annals of the Lancashire Civil Wars. Lord Strange, 
seventh Earl of Derby, evidently thought much of the 
place. He resided here a considerable time, and zeal- 
ously laboured to improve his estates and the morals and 
requirements of his Bury tenantry. He was a gifted 
man, of comely appearance, and possessed conspicuous 
musical talent. He was lord lieutenant of the county 
when the news arrived from Ireland of the horrible 
massacre ot the Protestants.* The tidings caused the 
wildest alarm in every town and hamlet in Lancashire, 

* In the beginning of November, 1641, the forces quartered at Carrick- 
iergus murdered the inhabitants of the Isle of Magee — men, women, and 
children — all innocent persons, and at a time when none of them had arms, 
nor were they in rebellion. The soldiers cut off every means of escape, 
drove such as fled naked from the slaughter at the point of the sword 
towards The Gobbins, lofty cliffs which tower 200 feet above the waters of 
the North Sea, and such as they had not cut to pieces were hurled over the 
fearful precipices upon the rocks or into the waves below. Only three male 
inhabitants escaped death. 
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and the volunteer spirit again rose to the surface at 
a bound. Lancashire Puritans were uneasy lest their 
Popish neighbours should rise and execute bloody work 
upon them unawares. Every man and youth armed 
himself with such efBbctive weapons as were within their 
knowledge and means. Every house became a kind of 
castle, more or less fortified ; and there were frequent 
gatherings to consult as to the best methods to pursue in 
emergency. A request was made to Lord Strange that 
the Protestants might be generally furnished with atms 
and ammunition, the expense of which they were willing 
should be discharged out of the county levies. This 
great man of peace was at once a man of war. He 
apprehended danger, and conceived that the only way to 
maintain peace was to be ready for war. Without hesi- 
tation he was a volunteer too, and quickly formed 
magazines of arms in the district — at Bury, Manchester, 
and other places. 

War was averted, and for awhile Lancashire folks 
again pursued the paths of peace. But when the King and 
Parliament became energetically employed in securing 
the! sympathies of the various counties to their opposing 
interests, Lancashire gentry and husbandmen again began 
to estimate the effectiveness of their still crude weapons, 
some in the cause of the King, some for Parliament. 
Lord Strange, who everywhere around Bury was re- 
spected for his ,e:?cemplary domestic virtues, soon pro- 
claimed his attachment to the Royal cause, and among 
those who vplunteered with him was the gallant Captain 
Holt, of Bridge Hall, Bury. Among the King's opponents 
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was the famous Mr. Ralph Assheton, of Middleton 
(referred to in Dunster s letter), who was a member of a 
committee appointed to raise volunteers in the Parlia- 
mentary cause. 

Contentions everywhere arose. In Manchester there 
were few Royalists, but the majority of the people in the 
outlying districts were devoted to tlje Crown, Some 
vindicated their preference on civil, others on religious 
grounds. Puritans declared for Parliament on account 
of its vigorous execution of the laws against the Catholics 
at a time when, as they contended, the King's toleration 
was encouraging to the designs of Antichrist. Thq 
monarch was memorialised by the Manchester Puritans 
tliat they might mediate with conciliatory expedients, and 
His Majesty promised a reply to the proper authorities of 
the county. Sir John Girlington, the high sheriff, received 
the Royal reply, accompanied with a commission of 
^rray for Lancashire, and convened a county meeting on 
Preston Moor. Lord Strange attended. The? King's 
reply was courteous but vague, and suggested that any 
attempt at mediation might tend to distract future 
treaties between His Majesty and Parliament. The 
reply was a great disappointment. The proceedings 
became disorderly, and the greater proportion of those 
meeting sullenly retired. Sir John Girlington ultimately 
rode off to Preston, and seized about six barrels of powder 
and match, which he ordered to be lodged in security for 
the Crown ; on the other hand, Lord Strange went 
forward to Liverpool, where he gathered a number of 
men in arms, proceeded to the magazine, and seizecj for 
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the Royal use thirty barrels of gunpowder— considered 
an enormous quantity in those days. 

Meanwhile, one of the Parliamentary party proceeded 
directly to Manchester to prevent a quantity of powder 
stored there at the college being seized under similar 
pretences. Great alarm again prevailed, and it was 
given out that the. King was in league with the Papists. 
The protection of Parliament was invoked. Mr. Assheton 
was approached ; he armed the large body of his 
tenantry he had trained, and who now volunteered 
service. The gallant volunteer and his men marched to 
the defence of the Manchester magazine, where they were 
speedily joined by Sir Thomas Stanley and a large force 
of the inhabitants. A party of Royalists arrived soon 
after this defensive concentration, demanding the powder 
in store for the use of the King. It was refused. An 
unsuccessful attempt was then made to recover it by 
force, but the ammunition had now been removed to a 
place of concealment. At a town's meeting it was 
considered expedient to call out the militia, and to raise 
a regiment for the common defence. The movement 
was essentially voluntary. Mr. Assheton and his co* 
volunteers laboured incessantly in drilling their forces^ 
and acquainting them with the use of arms, until many 
of them "became very expert musketeers and active and 
able pikemen." 

Lord Strange, the lord lieutenant, had early intima- 
tion of these events conveyed to him at Liverpool. 
Once again he was enabled to gather a strong body ot 
men about him, and he marched in the King's name 
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agaJnst Manchester, by way of Bolton. A halt was 
made at Bury, and steps were taken to make Bury the 
base of such operations as were intended to be taken. 
Lord Strange's men were quartered in the hostelries 
and private houses, in farm barns, and other suitable 
places. Bury and its vicinity was in a state of complete 
ferment ; but it appears from contemporary documents 
that there was a very general acquiescence in Lord 
Strange's action, and a thorough enthusiasm in his 
cause and that of his royal master. From Rossendale 
and Rochdale volunteers flocked to his lordship*s head- 
quarters, and for a little while the local Royalists had a 
very auspicious time of it. The popular nobleman 
apprised the citizens of Manchester of his intentions, and 
immediately they erected all kinds of crude fortifications, 
chiefly at the ends of the principal streets. The shops 
were closed, the inhabitants from the villages crowded 
into the town, and for several days complete panic 
reigned. 

Lord Strange was unwilling to march to the shedding 
of blood, and remained in Bury transacting his necessary 
business, training his followers, and encouraging the 
inhabitants in declaring for the Royal cause. In a few 
days the Parliamentarians came to Bury to negotiate 
with his lordship. He evidently gave them a courteous 
reception, and lent a willing ear to their case. Accord- 
ing to Dr. Hibbert's " History of the Collegiate Church," 
Lord Strange "seems to have been made fully aware 
that he had made a precipitate seizure of ammunition 
which had never been intended for any other use than 
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that which was dictated by an occasion of grejat pAnic^ 
namely, the protection of the town again3t the Papists. 
This error having been committed, and a real source 
of dissatisfaction against the ;Crown having been 
created, the policy under these new circumstances of 
allowing so much powder tp remain in the hands of the 
Manchester Puritans became truly questionable. But in 
order to allay as much as possible the spirit of resent- 
ment which had been excited, and still to provide for 
the security of the Crown, his lordship proposed that the 
ammunition in dispute should be transferred to the joint 
possession of two honourable persons, who should give 
their pledge that it should never be used for disloyal ends, 
but exclusively for the purpose to which it was originally 
destined ; that one of these trustees should be named by 
himself (and he gave the name of Mr. Robert Holt 
[Bridge Hall], one of his own deputy-lieutenants), and that 
the other should be appointed by the Parliamentary 
Commissioners. This very fair proposal was ^rejected. 
No other suspicion can, therefore, remain but that the 
inhabitants of Manchester, after having declared openly 
for Parliament, had begun to entertain ulterior designs 
not very creditable to their allegiance as subjects. 

"The Conference having broken up, Lord Strange 
lingered two days longer at Bury, irresolute what plan to 
adopt. . At length he dismissed most of his followers, 
which induced most of the Parliamentary Commissioners 
to imitate the example, by allowing the men from the 
adjoining villages, who had come forward in the defence 
of Manchester to return to their homes. 
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*' From Bury, Lord Strange proceeded to Wigan> 
where he summoned a meeting of the Commission of the 
RoyalArray, by whom the affair at Manchester (Btry) 
was reported to the King, at York, Hrs Majesty seemed 
to te fully aware of the necessity which new circum- 
stances had created, of disarming the town ; but in order 
that the inhabitants might not complain that he was 
taking front them the whole of their means of defence 
against the Papists, and that the county at large might 
not have any occasion for remonstrance, he caused a 
proclamation to be made, that one part of the powder 
should travel to Bury, another part to Rochdale, and that 
a thifd portion should remain at Manchester. To remove,, 
likewise, any suspicion that he was in confederacy with 
the Catholics, he declared by another proclamation that 
no Popish recusant should serve in his army, 

" After the Royal Proclamation regarding the powder 
had been read at the Cross of Manchester, Lord Strange 
placed himself at the head of a second muster of his 
troops at Bury. A base attempt was then made by the 
opposite party to excite the county at large against him, 
by the promulgation of the most untrue and calumnious 
reports. It was asserted that his lordship had been 
wantonly induced to give battle to the town of Man- 
chester, in which engagement great numbers on each side 
were killed and wounded, but that by the surpassing 
valour of the Parliamentarians, the Royalists had been 
obliged to raise the siege. This vile falsehood was 
ordered by Parliament to be printed and published, with 
the following inflammatory title prefixed to it — THE 
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BEGINNING OF THE CIVIL WARS in England, or 

TERRIBLE NEWS FROM THE NORTH! 

*' Shortly after the return of Lord Strange to Bury, 
some of the more peaceable inhabitants of Manchester, 
alarmed for the violent obstinacy of the Parliamentarians, 
which they conceived to be an ungrateful return for their 
sovereign's conciliatory proclamations, had a conference 
with his lordship, wherein they professed their strong 
desire to avoid the threatened effusion of blood, which 
was too great a price for the paltry quantity of am- 
munition that had been removed and secreted. They 
therefore offered, of their own free will, to purchase as 
much powder as had been conveyed away by the 
Parliamentary Commissioners, and to deposit it in the 
empty room of the (Manchester) College, for the free use 
of the King ; and in order that unanimity might be 
restored, they invited his lordship to a banquet, but upon 
condition that he came unaccompanied by any persons 
except those who belonged to his own proper suite, and 
that he entered in a peaceable manner. 

"The acceptance which Lord Strange gave to this 
invitation was followed by the most disastrous conse- 
quences. With no more intention than mere parade he 
chose to enter the town as Lord Lieutenant of the county, 
arrayed with the functions conferred upon him by his 
sovereign. In this official character he came, accompanied 
by the High Sheriff, as well as by a train of armed 
followers which, conformably with the baronial ostentation 
of the times, was to an amount of not less than four 
hundred men. When this imposing cavalcade had 
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passed the barriers of the town, some of the attendants, 
lirith great inconsiderateness, manifested a sort of triumph 
at being thus freely admitted ; they paraded the streets 
with pistols cocked, and with the exulting exclamation,. 
* The town's our own ! the town's our own ! ' But the 
greatest imprudence followed. The High Sheriff halted 
and began to read the King's commission of array. The 
townsmen remonstrated that such a proceeding spoke 
for war rather than peace, and were inclined to doubt the 
promise of forbearance to which Lord Strange was 
pledged. Secret directions were therefore given that a 
band of musketeers and pikemen should arm themselves, 
and lie in ambush ready to sally forth on the first alarm. 
Tt is easy to anticipate, from the mutual suspicion and 
mistrust which subsisted, the result which really happened. 
If Lord Strange was imprudent in entering the town in 
so cavalier-like a manner, the Parliamentarians, on their 
part, were by no means less disposed by dint of arms to 
infringe on the conviviality of the banquet Thus it is 
stated that 'while Lord Strange and the Manchester 
party were sitting at dinner. Captain Holcroft and 
Captain Birch, with their forces (mainly volunteers), 
entered the town and beat to arms.' As a matter of 
course. Lord Strange would naturally beat his own drum." 
What followed is best indicated by the statement 
made and published by the Parliamentarians : " The 
townsmen came in sight, and informed the Royalists of 
the conditions they came upon ; Lord Strange's men rode 
Upon them, gave them coarse language, and strove to 
disarm them A skirmish ensued ; they sorely wounded 
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and killed one another; and one Richard Percival, a 
linen Webster of Kirkmanshulme, was slain by command 
of his lordship. People exclaimed against this behaviour. 
Mr. Smith and Mr. Barrett were in extreme danger of 
being pulled to pieces, they and their houses, for speaking 
;against them. It rained very hard ; this made them stop. 
This w^s the first blood that was shed in the Parliament's 
•cause." 

The events which led up to the battle of Edgehill on 
the 23rd of October, 1642, need not here be recited. A 
noble spirit of volunteering runs through th^ entire 
history of the few troublesome months, and appears with 
-equal prominence among Royalists and Parliamentarians. 
If one character shines out more conspicuously than 
-another, it is that of Lord Strange, who had now become 
Earl Derby. In every strict sense he was a volunteer. 
All he did was out of love for his cause. Personally 
virtuous, and always kind and generous^ he also possessed 
dauntless courage, and sacrificed not only his time and 
-energies, but his property, and ultimately his life. Many 
Bury men who volunteered with him were so excellently 
trained by his lordship that they were afterwards incorpo- 
:Tated with the Royal army, and marched to the battle of 
Edge Hill, in Warwickshire. It was the first engage- 
.ment of importance at the commencement of the 
English Civil Wars. Charles I. was present Prince 
Rupert commanded the Royalists, and Essex the 
Parliamentarians. Five thousand of the King's army 
died on the field, and many were wounded and taken 
prisoners. The Parliamentarians also suffered severely, 
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and owing to this loss neither side could claim the victory. 
How many men from this district fell in battle it is im- 
possible to ascertain ; but it is reasonable to conclude 
there must have been a considerable number. That the 
men of Bury and Rossendale gave Lord Derby every 
satisfaction when actively bearing arms is apparent from 
the course which his lordship subsequently took. After 
the battle of Edge Hill, such of the Lancashire troops as 
were fit for service were marched with the Royal forces 
to the south, and they took part with the regiment of Lord 
Molyneux — whose residence was at or near Molyneux, 
the Lancashire seat of Mr. R. N. Philips, and who 
probably gave the place its name — ^at Brentford, near 
London. Lord Derby returned to Lancashire to raise a 
new army for the King. Of course he was successful, but 
it does not appear that he sent his new recruits to 
strengthen the Royal army ; they were needed at home, 
where the Parliamentarians were gaining ground by the 
aid of Government subsidies. 

In the dull and dreary month of December, 1642, the 
gallant Earl of Derby marched against the Parliamen- 
tarians at Leigh. It was Sunday morning, and the 
country folks were repairing to church, when, according 
to an account cited by Baines (vol. ii., p. 17), " a post rode 
through the country, informing us that the earl's troops 
were coming towards Chowbent ; whereupon the country 
people rose, and before one of the clock on that day we 
had gathered together 3,000 horse and foot, encountering 
them at Chowbent aforesaid, and beating them back to 
Leigh ; killed some, and wounded many ; when you 
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would wonder to have seen the forwardness of the young 
youths and farmers' sotis. The nailers of Chowbent, 
instead of making nails, have busied themselves in making 
bills and battleaxes. *. • ^ The men of Blackburn, 
Padiham, Burnley, Clitheroe, and Colne, and those sturdy 
churls in the two forests of Pendle and Rossendale, have 
raised their spirits, and are resolved to fight it out rather 
than their beef and fat bacon shall be taken from them.*' 

The opposing volunteer armies came into collision 
near Cheynerbent, Earl Derby being the first to move. 
Each army was in turn repulsed. Subsequently, in the 
same week, the rival forces met on Hinfield Moor, where 
the Royalists were beaten and driven upon Preston, then 
held by their party, and there was a lull in the " military 
operations " until Christmas passed. 

The action taken by these homely rural " citizens " in 
setting themselves out for the glory and the woe of 
battle had doubtless a very marked effect upon the stir- 
ring events which followed. Parliament as well as the 
Royalists fully appreciated the general readiness of the 
people to resort to arms. The chivalrous temper pre- 
dominated. Men went under arms for no greater 
inducement than the Volunteers of the present day go 
under canvas for a week's military routine, though the 
service required was respectively different But it was a 
sort of civil arrangement. Few of our forefathers who 
went to " battle " in those days of dreamy existence were 
arrayed in scarlet and black, belts with silver-plated 
buckles, fancy headpieces, bright sidearms, or shining 
boots. Military genius had not devised even a common 
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uniform. The weapons of the soldiers were almost as 
various as the suits which they wore. Of drill and tactical 
movements, as we now know them, there were none. 
Fighting was not theif trade, though they showed an 
infectious alacrity to resort to arms when occasion arose, 
in order to again turn the nation and the county into the 
pleasant courses of peace. Every man was civilian, 
policeman, and volunteer soldier. When the war-drum 
throbbed they were ready for action, or for demonstra- 
tion if that alone would suffice. Frequently during the 
Lancashire Civil Wars it did suffice. Glancing upon the 
surface of this important period, one is impressed with 
the idea that it was an understood thing there should be 
no deaths in the pitched contests. Often they were 
merely in the direction of pugilism. Humanity was in 
them, or we should find that when hundreds and some- 
times thousands came into feudly collision there would 
have been greater slaughter, more hacking, wounding, 
and butchering. Innocent hearts and hands often wielded 
what in comparison may be called innocent weapons. 
But the men were willing to encounter dangers, and they 
merit our appreciation even at this later day. 



CHAPTER V. 

Bury Men at the Storming of Bolton send the Si^e of Lathom House. 
Prince Rupert in Bury. Dragoons from Bury, Radcliffe, Prestwich, 
etc. (1643). Captain Ashurst, of RadclifTe. Bury '* Disarmed.*' Mr. 
Heppe, ot Stand. Colonel Rowstome, of Tottington. Captain Kay, 
ofWalmersley. John Greenhalgh, of Brandlesholme HalL A Fight 
to the Death. 

Lancashire history contains no more exciting or 
romantic chapters than the stormings of Bolton by the 
Royalists and the siege by the Parliamentary forces of 
Lathom House, then the pride and glory of the county, 
and one of the few remaining strongholds of the King's 
party. In these desperate affrays the sturdy character 
of Lancashire-bom men comes boldly out Whether 
espousing the cause of the Earl of Derby, who 
championed the monarch's interest, or fighting under 
the banner -of the brave and talented Assheton of 
Middleton and his colleagues who declared for Parlia- 
ment first and the King second, the hardy sons of 
Lancashire exhibited ever characteristic determination 
and courage, a readiness to obey their accepted and 
acknowledged leaders, and a devotion to duty worthy 
the later age of so-called scientific warfare. Apparently 
they were not a fastidious lot Records are not left to 
show the details of their daily routine during the brief 
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periods theywere in "arms;" but sufBcient is Indicated 
to prove our forefathers were content to rough it in tb^ 
roughest fashion. 

How inadequately they were provisioned we can 
better conceive than depict. Haphazard shelter; no 
Government blankets or anything like the accompanying 
conveniences of a modern volunteer camp ;. and mayb^? 
the ablutions were performed in the running brooks, the 
rippling rills, or the rivers, not then under the benign 
rod of Pollution Acts. . 

At the beginning of 1643 the only body of regular 
troops in this district was a regiment of dragoons, which 
came as an escort to Manchester with Sir John Seatpn, 
a Parliamentary officer sent down for the purpose pf 
inducing able-bodied men to take up arms against the 
Royalists. Sir John raised a considerable force from the 
Salford Hundred, chiefly from the places lying around 
Manchester^ — Prestwich, Radclifife, Bury, . Ainsworth, and 
V/almersley* They were amassed at Manchester, and 
when they had been sufficiently trained, the whole of the 
Parliamentary forces were mustered with the object of 
taking all the Royalist strongholds in the AmounderneSs 
and Lonsdale Hundreds, and more particularly Lathom 
House, Preston, and Lancaster Castle. The expedition 
left: Bolton on the 7th of February, and was joined 
en route by three companies from Bolton, and four or fiye 
companies from the Blackburn district, " all well armed, 
as -well as 2,000 clubmen, forming a part of the levy 
en fHasse of the districts through which they * marched/" 
<Dn reaching Prestpn the assault was at once commenced. 
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and it was found that the Royalists had secured 
Vantage ground wherever possible. " The Parliamentary 
musketeers drove the Royalists from the church and 
steeple by a heavy fire of musketry," says one authority, 
from which statement we must infer that if the fire was 
"heavy," it was not very deadly. The Parliamentary 
forces were victorious ; but apparently without any great 
number being slain. Among the killed were several 
persons of good standing who had come forward with 
voluntary aid. 

The Earl of Derby became somewhat alarmed at the 
success of the Parliamentary soldiers, and instantly set to 
work to collect men and arms to arrest their further 
progress. Success again attended his efforts, and he lost 
no time in marching against Bolton, then the second 
Parliamentary stronghold in the county. About a thou- 
sand horse and foot were headed by the gallant and 
pious nobleman. The officers left to guard the town for 
the Parliamentarians were Colonel Assheton of Middle- 
ton, Captain Ashurst of Radcliffe Bridge, Captain Holt 
of Bury, Captain Bulkley of Oldham, Captain Scoffield 
of Rochdale ; and their companies numbered 500 men. 
It will be observed there are the names of five officers. 
The computation would give one hundred men to each 
captain and the colonel, and it appears reasonable to 
suppose, therefore, that at this encounter there would be 
at least one hundred men from Bury and one hundred 
from the Radcliffe district. Who these men were we 
cannot, of course, ascertain, as only the names of the 
principal officers are to be found in the old county records. 
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According to "Lancashire's Valley of Achor," the 
Earl's forces surprised the scouts of the Parliamentarians, 
who were then at prayer in the church, " not knowing 
what need they had of prayer to prepare for fight. Had 
they presently come down upon the town they had taken 
them unprovided of Amunition, but fetching a compasse 
that they might come on in a more ominous way by 
Great Leaver, the Bishop's house, the souldiers were fur- 
nished to resist. The assault was fierce and threatning, 
the outworks outed our men to entertain the enemy, who 
stayed the enemy, but followed to the town, fired an 
house near the Sentinell, wherein the winds served them 
to carry the smoke upon us ; But God presently com- 
manded the winde to blow from another point to darken 
and smother the fire-kindlers." The paragraph which 
follows is interesting as showing the methods of operating 
and the kind of weapons employed. The quaint writer 
says : " Then the Enemy took an house that joynd to 
the Mud-Wall, and had Windows above it, and a Stable 
that opened into the Street, whence they shot the 
Major through the Arme, and had commission to kill 
his Horse but to save him. This doore they opened 
to enter, but God so faced and feared them out by our 
men that they turned their backs and shut the doore, 
found passage out and place for retreat. Whilest the 
fight lasted the vapouring Horse prevented assistance, 
so that they compassed the people of God about; 
yea, they compassed them about, but in the name of 
the Lord they did destroy them. Psalm cxviii. 1 1. 
Whilest God's people at Manchester did sing and 
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praise,* the Lord set ambushments against their 
enemies at Bolton, and They were smitten. 2 Chron. 
XX. 21, 22. Here the Canons roared often, but still 
played children's play, for they mortally hit but one 
lad, reported to be of their own side. Hither their 
wittie malice brought a new invented mischievous 
instrument, which received this description at Bolton : 
Ah head about a quarter of a yard long, a staffe ot 
two yards long or more put into the head, twelve iron 
pikes round about, and one in the head to stab with. 
This fierce weapon (to double their scorn) they called a 
Roundhead; * But no weapon that is formed against thee 
shall prosper.' Isaiah liv. 17." 

From other authorities we gather that " by desperate 
efforts the assailants were beaten out of the houses, the 
Royalists being so desperate that three times they came 
to the ends of the muskets, and caught hold of them as 
they went off, on which the garrison attacked them with 
the butt ends of their muskets, and finally beat them both 
Gilt of the houses and from the works." After a furious 
battle, the Royalists were compelled to retire to Wi^an,. 
carrying off two or three cart loads of dead bodies, and 
leaving behind them nearly one hundred killed and 
wounded. "Our men," says a Parliamentary writer,. 
*' fought like lions ; and amongst the rest Col. Assheton 
behaved himself very valorously. I verily believe a 
sharper bout hath never been in our country fought j and 

* The seventh and eighth day of February were devoted to God la 
Tastibg and Prayer in Manchester, to succeed our forces that wete up6a 
thdlr march."— T&V. . .... 
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God did put courage, into our men, and also fights for 
them, otherwise, in all likelihood, we had both lost the 
day, the town, our lives and all. There came to have 
aided us all the clubmen in Middleton, Oldham, and 
Rochdale ; and old Captain Radcliffe with two hundred 
fresh soldiers from Manchester, besides the country 
thereabouts, to the number of 1,500 men. But it wa$ 
too late ; they were gone away to Wigan before these 
came." 

Local interest prompts us to set forth the recorded 
efforts of Captain Ashurst, of Radcliffe. In a letter, 
headed " Speciall Passages and certain Informations ffona 
severall Places, collected for the use of all that desire to 
be truely informed," and quoted in the Civil War Tracts, 
we are told that this gentleman and his men had, kept 
Hardman's of the Crosses, "and presently they (the 
Royalists). having wheeled about and got betwixt us and 
the towne, and forced Captain Ashurst (who kept that 
end of the towne) to retreat towards the towne ; and the 
truth is, he had stayed so long in the works, that the 
enemy began to break in upon them so much that they 
came to hand blows, whereby the captaine slew one man 
with his skeane,* and one of his souldiers thrust another 
through with his pike. ^The enemy having taken the 
foresaid workes, came to the houses that lay without the 
chaine, and fired one of them, and then fired another lone" 
house on the backside, and then fired a third house or 
bam with hay in it, and at last beat our men from the 
house side at the mud wall end, so that they were forced 
■J 1 * A ]kind of dart, knife, or short sword 
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to fall backward and lose ground ; but as it pleased God, 
the captain, lieutenant, and soldiers so well expressed 
their undaunted courage, that they sent them such 
stormes of bullets into the house as powdered them to 
purpose. Then Captain Ashurst, with some sixteen 
musketeers, breake through a house, and shot awhile 
with good success ; and afterwards seeing them march up 
madly, commanded them all to shoot at once, and to 
flore the enemy, if possible they could, which, through 
God's providence, they did, and so beate them off, that 
they durst not come up any more, but drew away their 
dead and bleeding soldiers, retyred further of; and, per- 
ceiving the shouts of the country people that came in in 
great numbers, tooke what they could suddenly, and 
glad they could get away." 

About this time the forces raised from among the 
populace in Lancashire ceased to be generally volunteer 
in character. Events took a very serious turn, and it 
became necessary to offer the inducement of pay. Lord 
Derby mostly paid his men from his private exchequer, 
and the heroic Charlotte de la Tremouille (Lady Derby) 
even pledged her jewels for the support of the Royalist 
soldiery. Parliament, on the other hand, agreed that the 
following should be the pay of the Lancashire troops 
per diem : 

Foot. Horse. Dragoonebrs. 

Captain. lo o Captain i6 o Captain 12 O 

Lieutenant ..40 Lieutenant... 8 o Lieutenant ... 6 o 

Ancient 3 o Cornet 6 o Cornet 4 O 

Sergeant I 6 Corporal 4 o Sergeant 3 o 

Drummer... I 3 Trumpeter... 5 o Corporal 2 o 
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FOOT. HORSE. DRAGOONEERS. 

Corporal ... I o Private 2 6 Dragooneer.. i 6 

Private o 9 Kettledrum., 2 O 

And to every Commissary 5 o 

Of course such payments had become necessary, Thfe 
civil wars had been protracted ; the country and the 
county had been, in such a constant state of excitement 
as to cripple commerce and make the pursuit of agri- 
culture an uncertainty. Few men during those trying 
few years had any certain income, and probably a large 
amount in savings had been exhausted to aid the Royalist 
and the Parliamentary causes respectively. Probability 
pointed to protracted " hostilities," and as it is reasonable 
to suppose the Lancashire men of those days had at least 
some love for their hearths and homes, payment for 
military service became requisite to prevent mutiny, 
insubordination, and desertion ; still, payment was, as 
will be seen from the table, of so nominal a character as 
to leave a considerable .volunteer element among the 
forces. Ninepence a day would not enable a private foot 
** soldier " even occasionally to indulge in a luxury ; it 
was less than is now paid volunteer privates in camp ; 
so that if the comparison is to be held of any value, it 
must be in the direction of proof that, notwithstanding 
these payments, the forces raised for the purposes of the 
civil wars were in the main voluntary. 

The second storming of Bolton took place on the 
28th of March, 1643, "when the Towne was well provided 
with Souldiers, and Bury also furnished for their succour."* 
It was not an important event. Mainly it was a battle of 

* " Valley of Achor." 
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clubs, in which the Royalists were defeated, leaving ten 
men dead. Immediately after the first assault, the Bfary 
forces entered the town and were disposed according to 
the necessities of the situationt The Royalists again 
went forward to the attack at various points, but We're 
driven back, and experienced a further loss of twenty- 
three men. " Bolton lost not a man, nor had any hurt 
done save only one youth shot through the arm,"* 

Ere Bolton was attacked for the third time the King's 
forces were again considerably strengthened. Prince 
Rupert of Bavaria, an exile from his youth, and nephew 
of the King of England (Charles L), offered his services 
to this country, and, while he was scarcely of age, hi^ 
royal uncle gave him the command of a cavalry regiment 
He had already fought and directed with distinction at 
the battle of Edgehill, and soon afterwards gained the 
complete confidence of the monarch, who appears to 
have given him carte blanche. In the spring of 1644 
this impetuous Prince marched to the relief of Lord 
Derby and his followers, and raised heavy requisitions, 
especially horses and men, for the Royal cause, until his 
entire following numbered about 10,000 men. In the 
sunny month of May he passed by Manchester, and 
" niarched up the valley of the Irwell."f Bury being in 
the main a town devoted to the cause of the Royalists^ 
the Prince entered it, and took up quarters near the 
Parish Church, in The Wylde. His troops were en- 
caimped in the vale below, now covered with cottage 
gardens, the railway, Chamber Hall, and The Ground, 

* " Valley of Achor." - f Baines. 
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Old Irwell's course in those days ran along the foot ot 
the high ground — a semicircle — from the late Alderman 
Park's house to the Rectory and the site of the Armoury, 
and wotild afford some protection against sudden attack 
by the Parliamentary forces. It seems to have been an 
admirable tactical arrangement that the Prince should 
have kept the main body of his forces on the Bolton side 
of the river ; they were proof against surprise, and were in 
the full view of their commander. "Veritas," in his quaint 
"Walks Round Bury/' has an incidental allusion to- 
Prince Rupert's brief stay. " There are current reports 
among the old inhabitants of this day that they have 
heard their forefathers say that in Cromwell's Commoiv- 
wealth, Prince Rupert on his way to Lathom Castle 
stopped in Bury with his army ; and to the days of thfe 
Rev. Rector (Stanley) the old men who lived in Bury 
said, Let us take a walk into Prince Rupert's: this was ^ 
little room formed of mortar and sticks, about .two cr 
three yards square, situate on the top of the Wild, where 
the Prince resided This room was, for a great length of 
time, kept sacred to the memory of Prince Rupert. The 
Prince :had a grand view of his troops, which lay in thb 
valley below, close to School Brow and Castle Croft, the 
river, Irwell running below these brows in murmuring 
streams, while all the banks were decorated with daisies 
and thick shrubberies." The- same authority,, in his 
lagged ".Historj^" of the leading Bury families, state:s 
that the Prince visited, among others,, during his brid^ 
stay, the Whiteheads, whose mansion was somewhere 
adjpining what is naw.known as Rochdale Road. It ii 
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perhaps not generally known that Butcher Lane derives 
its nomenclature from an incident which occurred about 
this period. As showing the kind of men and tradesmen 
who abandoned or relegated their business to take up 
arms, it is perhaps worth relating. A butcher who lived 
near the narrow and crooked lane was mounted and 
attired according to the fashion of the King's troopers, 
when he encountered a Parliamentary dragoon. Doubt- 
less some kind of challenge was offered by the regular to 
the volunteering knight of the block and cleaver, as the 
latter instantly struck spurs to his horse, and the animal 
leaped over both hedges that formed the lane, and 
•carried its master beyond attack. The exploit was noised 
abroad, and the narrow passage has to the present day 
been known as Butcher Lane. 

When Prince Rupert entered Lancashire there was a 
"volunteer" movement which had almost a comical 
aspect Both Parliamentarians and the Royalists being in 
extreme need, the forces made raids in every direction, 
seizing cattle, horses, household goods, money, food, and 
drink. Old men, boys, and even women and girls 
** armed" themselves with handpikes, clubs, and all 
manner of weapons, from farmyard pitchforks, probably 
to the doubly-useful rolling pin. Humble volunteering 
certainly, but the great raison d'itre was there. Mr. 
Heppe, an officer and tenant of the Earl of Derby at 
Stand, was pilfered of twenty cattle at a time. It may 
be stated by the way that some years earlier — prior to 
the military stay of Lord Strange at Bury — the amateur 
forces of Manchester had been in the habit of carrying 
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these raids to excess, and were sent to ** disarm such 
places as they thought would be their enemies and use 
them again^ them. Thus they disarmed the towne of 
Bury belonging to the afforesaid Earle, and from the 
Church in the Towne they took away the Surplysse and 
put it on the back of a Souldier and caused him to rid 
in the cart the Armes were carried in to be matter of 
sport and laughter to the Behoulders."* But the musty 
old records extant set forth only a few examples of these 
marauding escapades. They were perhaps natural to the 
exigencies of seventeenth century " warfare," and after 
all the wonder is there were not more such depredations. 
On the 28th of May Prince Rupert appeared with his 
entire army before Bolton to execute vengeance upon 
the town for the indignities the Royalists had experi- 
enced there at the hands of the Parliamentary party. 
His further purpose was "to do all that lay in his power 
to Avenge the Affronts and Abuses put upon and suf- 
fered by the Brave and most Noble Lady Derby," the 
Prince's relative, who was then besieged by the Parlia- 
mentarians at Lathom House. Taking his forces across. 
Cockey Moor during the forenoon, the Prince arrived on 
the east side of Bolton in a few hours, and prepared 
them for a heavy attack. Instantly the townsmen 
volunteered arms, but it was only convenient to supply 
them with clubs. On the west side Lord Derby's forces 
were mustering, so that the Parliamentarians were almost 
hemmed in — Bolton then being very small in circuit. In 
a comparatively short time the combat began, Prince 

♦ "Lancashire Warr.*' 
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Rupert's forces being cast into several bodies. The 
Boltonians were but some 2,000 strong— or rather, in 
comparison, weak — iJut they offered a. deteripiried resist- 
ance^ and drove the Royalists back at every ' point. Over 
two hundred of the Prince's men were killed, and the list 
included several farmers from the country round Affet- 
5ide and **Baccope." According to the oldest and 
apparently most authentic document obtainable, the Earl 
of Derby was greatly alarmed at this repulse, and re- 
-quested His Highness to allow him two companies of 
his old soldiers, then under the command of Colonel 
Tyldesley, and to give him the honour to command the 
van, saying he would " either enter the town or leave his 
body in the ditch." This characteristic bravery of the 
•** great Earl," as he is spoken of in history, took Prince 
Rupert by surprise, and doubtless had a corresponding 
effect among the forces. "His Highness appeared un- 
willing to hazard of his great worth in so desperate an 
action, yet upon his importunity comply'd with his 
Request, and things being prepared and ready, the 
Prince gave orders for an assault on all parts of the 
town where 'twas possible to make any approaches." 
The gallant Earl led his two hundred men to the walls, 
and was the first man to enter the town. His- conduct 
must have been intensely heroic and inspiring to the 
men. He fought for his wife and children, whom he 
Ipved most dearly, and his brave two hundred were the 
qien whom he had brought from behind .the plough, 
trained, and maintained from his private exchequer. A 
splendid volunteer was James, the "great JEarl of Derby," 
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Bolton was very soon surrounded and attacked at every 
vulnerable point, and the Royalists gained a victory 
which the Parliamentary leader, Colonel Rigby, acknow- 
ledged by taking instant flight through Bury to Black- 
stone Edge, to take refuge at Bradford. The " roll call ** 
after the Bolton massacre revealed the sad fact that 
1,700 Parliamentarians had been slaughtered. But Bolton 
took a terrible revenge upon the Earl a few years sub- 
sequently. 

The recounting of several incidents at the siege of 
Lathom House must close this somewhat lengthy portion 
of our effort. They are collated because of their interest 
to the town of Bury, and as constituting further 
testimony to the loyalty arid bravery of those of our 
forefathers whose names and deeds have chanced to get 
into such poor records as the then infant art of printing 
permitted. This so-called siege is one of the most 
interesting incidents in the history of Lancashire and 
the Derby family, Charlotte de la Tremouille, the 
Countess of Derby, alone remained unconquered in the 
Royalist stronghold at beautiful Lathom. Parliament 
Was moved to her disadvantage in 1643, and an ordinance 
was presented requiring her to surrender Lathom House 
upon certain "honourable conditions," and offering a 
pardon . to her' husband if he would submit, to the 
authority of Parliament. Since the storming of Bolton 
the Royalists had met with serious reverses. .Earl 
Derby took refuge in his small kingdom, the Isle of Man, 
his courageous wife volunteering the defence of th^ir 
Lancashire home. : The. *' honourable conditions" of 
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Lord Fairfax were declined, and both parties prepared 
for emergencies. The Parliamentarians evidently dis- 
liked waging war against a woman, and exercised various 
devices to induce her ladyship to submit. She had 
vowed to her lord to protect the historic mansion to the 
last extremity ; and like the brave women of her race, 
she set up the standard of "no surrender," doubtless 
the advice of Colonel Edward Rawstorne, of " Newhall 
in Tottington," whom Lord Derby had appointed 
governor of Lathom during his absence in Man. 
"Though a woman and a stranger, divorced from her 
friends and robbed of her estate, she was ready to 
receive their utmost violence, trusting in God for 
protection and deliverance." Again the Parliamentary 
leaders made peaceable overtures, waived all their former 
conditions, and now asked the surrender of all arms and 
ammunition ; that all the persons then in Lathom 
House should proceed to Chester or to their own homes ; 
that the Countess and her servants should be suffered to 
inhabit Knowsley, and have twenty muskets for defence, 
or repair to her husband in the Isle of Man ; and that 
she be allowed (if agreeable to Parliament) for her 
maintenance the lands and revenues of the Earl in the 
hundred of West Derby. The gallant Countess was 
obdurate. Not a man should quit her house. She 
would keep it whilst God enabled her against all the 
forces. She would receive no more messages without an 
expression of her lord's pleasure, who, she now heard, 
was returned from the Isle of Man, and to whom she 
referred the Parliamentarians for the transaction of all 
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further business. This message was conveyed to the 
Parliamentarian leaders by Capt Ashurst (of Radcliffe), 
" a man of fairer character than Morgan, Rigby, Fairfax, 
or any other that had waited upon her ladyship." 
Ashurst had been sent as a last resort, but he produced 
no impression. Yet the Countess had only 300 men ; 
but they were brave, sturdy, loyal fellows, who evidently 
delighted to contend against overwhelming odds. On 
Captain Ashurst's departure, a council was held at 
Lathom House, and it was decided to proceed to the 
attack next day. The sequel of every effort is said to 
depend upon the manner of its beginning. The 
beseiged were determined to appear well, and thought it 
politic to open hostilities. A hundred men, led by 
Captain Farmer, and a small troop of horsemen under 
Lieutenant Kay, described as "an active person with 
the horse," of Cob House, Walmersley, sallied out upon 
the enemy, and reached their outworks without firing a 
shot. The Parliamentarians, who were in the trenches, 
were suddenly fired upon ; ** they quickly left their holes, 
when Lieutenant Kay, having wheeled about with his 
horse from another gate, fell upon them in their flighte 
with much execuc'on ; they slew about 30 men, took 40 
armes, one drum, and six prisoners." The retreat of the 
Parliamentarians was made good by a Captain Ogle, 
and another passage was secured by Captain Rostorne. 
Not a single Royalist was slain. It was ascertained from 
the prisoners that the Parliamentarians intended to 
starve the Lathom garrison into submission ; " the 
com'anders having courage to pyne a lady not to fight 

£ 
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with her." The siege was continued for some time, but 
with little success. The ranks of the Parliamentarians 
,were thinned by desertions on account of short supplies, 
and those who remained necessarily fought with less 
determination. , 

Captain Rawsthorne, of Tottington, played a most 
conspicuous and gallant part. One day he had charge 
of the musketeers upon the walls, " which he placed to 
the best advantage to vex the enemy in their flighte ;" 
another day he had charge of the sally gate " to secure 
our retreat on the east side ;" a third short and simple 
record describes him as "still defending the first passe 
against some offers of the enemy to come up by the 
wood ; " a fourth allusion suggests his readiness to sally 
out with 200 men against a " weakness in the enemy by 
the thinness of their relief." What other duties were 
performed by this courageous Tottingtonian may be 
supposed from an appreciative reference in a History of 
the House of Stanley, published by Gleave (Manchester) 
in 1821 : "Colonel Rawsthorne was neither wanting in 
care or diligence, nor in any good offices, for the supply 
of the garrison with provisions and all other necessaries 
for sustaining a siege ; and it was a great advantage to 
him that the Earl of Derby, on his return to the Isle of 
,Man, had left him in the house the chaplain, whose 
.fidelity and great capacity his lady had long and full 
experience of ; also another gentleman of good under- 
standing and integrity to attend all his affairs in England. 
These gentlemen were to assist the governor (Rawsthorne) 
by their counsel and services, and to raise what money 
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they possibly could out of his estate for the constant 
payment of the soldiers ; and they made the best use of 
the opportunity they had whilst the house was open, and 
raised a very considerable sum of money, by which they 
furnished the garrison with provisions^ ammunition, and 
all other necessaries." 

For two years the proud Countess of Derby and her 
gallant officers kept the Parliamentary forces at bay. 
What a life they led we can only imagine. Seacombe 
states that 6,000 of the besiegers were killed, and the 
garrison, which had from time to time been reinforced, 
lost about 4,000. It does not appear certain whether 
the Earl or the Countess of Derby were at the second 
siege of Lathom House ; they had probably retired to 
the Isle of Man on the recommendation of Prince Rupert, 
who considered Man more important to the Royal cause 
than Lathom, and at that period the island was under 
the governorship of the able and worthy John Green- 
halgh, of Brandlesholme Hall, in Tottington. Prince 
Rupert had occupied Lathom House for some months, 
and made many improvements in its defences in antici- 
pation of another and more energetic siege. Whilst here 
the Prince planned a completely new set of fortifications 
for the town of Liverpool, which, however, were not used, 
owing to the subsequent downfall of the Royal cause. 
After the battle of Marston Moor — the bloodiest of the 
Civil War battles — a body of four thousand Parlia- 
mentary troops marched against Lathom House, under 
the command of Colonel Egerton. Colonel Rawsthome 
was evidently fully prepared for the attack ; his men 
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were on the outlooks, and observed the stealthy approach 
of the Parliamentarians. Suddenly the garrison was 
attacked, but the repulse was so severe that the out- 
forces did not venture to resume operations for a con- 
siderable length of time. It appears almost incredible, 
but several old authorities nevertheless affirm that the 
besiegers made no further attempt to carry Lathom by 
assault for twelve months. Modern volunteers will smile 
at the thought of such a protracted siege, with odds 
almost overwhelming on the side of the besiegers ; but 
the stone walls of the seventeenth century could be made 
as impregnable as the ironclads of the nineteenth against 
such " shot " and " shell " as were levelled at them. 
Lathom was a fortress, and the only method likely to be 
successful was the ancient device of starving it out. 
Surrounded by four thousand troops, having the whole 
country's resources at their command, what could the 
few hundred gallant fellows in the garrison do? Did 
they desert ? Not a man of them. Love and esteem 
for their master and mistress, and their great cause, 
sustained governor and herd through it all ; every man 
fared alike, none better, none worse. Coals were dug for 
within the walls, and found ; the fires served to broil the 
flesh of the horses, and it was frequently eaten without 
bread or salt. Naturally the besieged men were reduced, 
and not in physique alone, but in numbers, for many 
died ; nevertheless their courage and determination were 
in no corresponding degree impaired. There were many 
ehivalric ventures. Captain Kay, of Walmersley, was 
one day challenged by a trumpeter of the enemy to fight 
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hand-to-hand on horseback with Captain Asmall, of the 
Parliamentary troops. The challenge was accepted. 
Seacombe says, " Both troops met in the Park, and 
stood aloof whilst the captains fought single," which is 
evidence that the opposing forces occasionally fraternised. 
** In the engagement, Captain Asmall having discharged 
both his pistols at Captain Kay, without much effect, Kay 
immediately rode up to him, and thrust him through the 
neck with his javelin, on which he fell down dead from his 
horse. Captain Kay, alighting, took him up in the face 
of his own troop, and flung him upon his own horse, and 
brought him into the house. Then Captain Kay's 
lieutenant offered to fight Asmall's lieutenant hand-to- 
hand, or troop to troop ; but they refused the offer, and 
fled to their main body." 

On the 2nd of December, 1645, the Lathom garrison 
surrendered at the express command of the King, who 
had (Sept. 24th) been defeated at Rowton Heath, near 
Chester. This defeat of the Royalist troops placed the 
relief of Lathom beyond hope. Captain Rawsthome, 
who had played a most courageous and worthy part, was 
allowed his horse, arms, and ;£'io in money; the rest ot 
the officers and soldiers were at liberty to march away, 
without arms or money, to the next Royal garrison at 
Sidbury, or to return to their dwellings. Lathom House 
was dismantled and gutted, and one authority states 
that most of the old papers of the Stanley family were 
destroyed. 

Of the gallant Tottingtonian (Rawsthorne) nothing 
but what is most favourable has found its way into the 
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disconnected records of the period. Probably he first 
became actively attached to the. Royalist cause when 
Lord Strange was in Bury, for we find his name-^ 
"Master Rosterne, of Newhall, junior" — among those 
who marched with his lordship against Manchester. He 
was sheriff of Lancashire in 1629, and on the 25th of 
February, 1633, he was called to the bar by the Honour- 
able Society of Gray's Inn, When the Civil War broke 
out he was made a Commissioner of Array, and was 
doubtlesss, as we have intimated, made a captain in 
the King's service by Lord Strange. In 1644 he was 
made colonel of a regiment of foot, by Prince Rupert, 
and remained high in the esteem of the Prince and his 
relative of Knowsley during his lifetime. According to 
the Peet MSS., the Earl of Derby, on the 3rd of June, 
1662, in consequence of some slanders uttered against 
him and the Lord Delamere, made a public declaration 
of his entire disbelief in them, and declared that in the 
worst times of the (late) rebellion. Colonel Rawsthome 
had always been esteemed a true and loyal subject of the 
King. New Hall, his residence, was purchased in 1538 
by Lawrence Rawsthorne of Windsor, son and heir of 
William Rawsthorne, and his wife Margaret, daughter of 
Emor Halliwell, of Rochdale, second son of Adam 
Rawsthorne, of Lumm, Edenfield. It continued to be 
the residence of the family until the latter part of the 
seventeenth century. Rawsthorne's great grandfather 
was interred in the graveyard of the Bury Parish Church. 
It should be needless to point out that the patronymic 
has now been "corrupted " to Rostron. 
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Kay,of Walmersley, and Ashurst, of RadcHffe, appear 
to have fallen into obscurity after the fall of Lathom. 
We believe there are descendants of Kay living at the 
present time in Bury. Kay was probably the son of the 
William Kay mentioned in Notitia Cestriensis (vol. 2, 
pt. I, p. 33), in the following words : "In 1645 the tithes 
of Tottington were given by order of Parliament to the 
chapels of Edenfield and Holcombe. In 1650 ;f20 were 
in the hands of William Kay, of Cobbas and Martin 
Kay, of Little Wood, being several donations to the 
chapel of Edenfield, as appears by their bond containing 
the names of the donors and the sums given." 



CHAPTER VI. 

Volunteer Rectors of Bury ; Rev. P. Travis Sequestered and his Family 
Turned Adrift. The Reverends Alt, Latham, and Furness. The Rev. 
John Lightfoote. Public Rejoicings in Bury at the Restoration. 

During the trying period which culminated in the fall 
of Lathom House, the Rector of Bury volunteered some 
kind of service for the Royal cause. Of course, that 
service was not in arms ; doubtless it took the form of 
inciting the people in favour of the King, and supplying 
funds, food, and weapons for the anti-Parliamentarians. 
The Rev. Peter Travis, B.I)., who was instituted to the 
Rectory of Bury in March, 1633, and was educated at 
Trinity College, Cambridge, seems to have been a man of 
some considerable virtues, if we may judge from the 
fact of his being appointed chaplain to the Earl of Derby. 
It was reasonable his views should run in harmony with 
the gallant Earl's cause. He rejected the Covenant 
of the Presbyterian discipline, and, as he was a man of 
some considerable means, took a highly independent 
action in local affairs. When the Parliamentarians be- 
came supreme he was sequestered as a delinquent by 
the Parliament The Parliamentary appreciation of his 
volunteering may be guaged by the language of the 
official "order" of the House of Commons dated the 
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24th of April, 1645, as follows (from the Lamb MSS.^ 
vol li.) : — 

As disafF* to the Pari* & the proceed** thereof, & in 
Lathom House kept a garrison ag* this Pari*- It is there- 
fore ordered that the s* Rectory be forthwith seq* from the 
s* Mr. Travis, & that Wm. Alt & Andrew Latham, godly 
& orthodox divines, doe for the present officiate the cure 
of the said Parish Church and preach diligently there, & 
shall have for their paines the Parsonage House & Glebe 
Lands, & all the Tythes, Rents, Duties, & Profits of the s* 
Rectory till farther order be taken.** Signed^ Gilbert 
MiLLiNGTON. — •* And since the death of Mr. Latham, by 
order of the Committee of Plundered Ministers, dat. 28 
August, 1648, Mr. Tobias Furness, a godly & orthodox 
divme, is app* along with Mr. Alt.** Signed^ Nathan Bacon. 
They preach twice every Sabbath Day, and once every 
Thursday, being market day at Bury, keeping a constant 
Lecture there as hath been accustomed, & dwell in the 
Parsonage House, & occupy the Glebe Lands, & receive 
part of the s* Tythes according to the s* order. A tenth 
part of the same is allowed to Dorothy, wife of the s* Mr. 
Travis, & her children, viz. ;^i8, p* by the s* Alt & Furness 
to Mrs. Travis, & they each have ;^8o as Rectors. 

Not only did the Parliamentarians sequestrate Mr. 
Travis from the Church at Bury, but they stripped him 
of the Rectory of Halsall which he also held, and their 
animus prompted them to seize his private estate. His 
wife and six children were reduced to poverty, and even 
begged from door to door in Bury, but the latter part of 
the excerpt given above shows that some consideration 
was afterwards shown them. Alt and Latham had been 
curates to Mr. Travis, and in the Sufferings oft/te Clergy 
it IS stated that they refused at first to allow the deposed 
Rector's family so little as "a penny" towards their 
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support. Alt, Latham, and Furness respectively were 
Rectors of Bury. 

The successor in the rectorate of Bury was the Rev» 
John Lightfoote, instituted on the 17th June, 1660. Con* 
tinuous wars in the county, and, indeed, throughout 
England, had rendered the poorer people miserable and 
wretched. There was no really settled order of things. 
Oliver Cromwell was dead, Richard Cromwell's 
administration was feeble and unsafe, and the people 
longed for the restoration of the monarchical form of 
government For nearly ten years there had been govern* 
ment by the sword. Charles I. had been beheaded, and 
the Earl of Derby (Lord Strange) met a similar fate at 
Bolton. People craved for government by law. It was 
to be the Stuarts or the army. The better classes flocked 
around General Monk, begging him to restore peace 
and liberty to the distracted nation by declaring for a 
free Parliament. After a period of irresolution or dis* 
simulation, in which the populace was in a state of painful 
suspense. General Monk was successful. England was 
wild with delight, and wherever he appeared thousands 
flocked around him, shouting and blessing his name; 
bells rang merry peals, the hills and vales were lit with 
bonfires, and the country rang with joyous exclamations. 
A new House of Commons was elected by the people^ 
and, with few exceptions, the new members were;: 
favourable to the royal family. Monk acted a splendid 
part. He urged the gentry and magistracy to organise 
the militia or trained bands, and those in Lancashire 
were prepared ready for thei jttafch. In Hyde Park 
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t'wrehty thousand citizens (volunteers), well armed and 
accoutred, passed in review, arid ** showed" a spirit whichc 
justified the hope that, in case of need, they would fight 
manfully for their shops and firesides." The new Parlia- 
ment met, and both houses instantly invited Charles the 
Second to" return to his country. He was proclaimed 
with a pomp never before witnessed in England. "When 
he landed," says Macaulay, " the cliffs of Dover were 
covered with thousands of gazers, among whom scarcely 
one could be found who. was not weeping with delight* 
The whole road from Rochester to London was bordered 
by booths and tents, and looked like an interminable 
fair. Everywhere flags were flying, bells and music 
sounding, wine and ale flowing in rivers to the health 
of him whose return was the return of peace, of law, and 
of freedom." 

Bury was not behind in its demonstrations of joy, 
and what is perhaps better, they were in the main directed 
by the Rector of Bury, who had been instituted only a 
few days. It is evident, too, there was a volunteer muster 
on the occasion — ^volunteers on horseback (yeomanry),, 
and volunteers of foot-soldiers, or townsmen possessing 
irms and possibly some kind of crude regimentals. 
What took place on the occasion is best told in language 
penhed at the time, and published in a small sheet called 
The Parliamentary Intelligencer^ which comprised " the 
sum of Forraign Intelligence, with the affairs now in 
Agitation in England, Scotland, and Ireland. For the 
information of the People. From Monday, June 25, to 
^onday, July 2, 1660." The appended is an account 
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written by an " assistant " at the so-called "solemnity/* 
and appeared in the 27th issue of the journal named : — 

FROM BURY IN LANCASHIRE. 

Amongst all the publique expressions of joy every where manifested at 
liis Majesties happy proclamation, though the Weekly News-book made no 
mention ot it, I have not heard the Ceremony was more solemnly or 
handsomely managed any where, then by us ; which to the credit of the 
Gentleman (I cannot but speak it) was Mr. Lightfoot, our Ministers con- 
trivance, who during these hazardtions times constantly owned his Majesties 
cause, and though many with the world ran round, he still persisted to be 
homo quadratus, and as often as the least opportunity seemed to favour his 
inclination, he publiquely made profession of his Loyalty to his Sovereign ! 
witness his bold and frequent mention of his present Majesty in his publique 
prayers in Sir George Booth's Expidition, for which he suffered the depriva- 
tion of his Benefice. 

I had not insisted so long on this Gentleman's gallant carriage had he 
not been eminently both active and passive, as the Scene varied, tor the 
same Interest ; and were not a large share ot the loyal expressions in the 
ensuing Narrative justly due to him. In short the ceremony was so 
splendid, sumptous, and regular that it will almost seem incredible that a 
place comparatively so little should equal many more considerable towns ; 
and that our Minister havmg satisfied his duty in Divine offices (and which, 
is more, the expectations uf so numerous an appearance of Gentry) should 
prove so ingenious a Master of Ceremonies. For though many more hands 
and purses went to the managing of that affair, yet we were beholding to 
our Minister's head for much of the contrivance. And as there was cause 
of an universal joy, so there were large manifestations almost of a general 
resentment of it, and effects truly worthy of so noble a cause ; the Country- 
Gentlemen,- neighbonng Clergy, and Soldiers both foot and horse, each in 
their several stations being very cheerful and forward to perform the office 
of Auxiliaries upon so good an occasion, and mutual emulation did provoke 
all of them to outvie each other in expressions of a hearty obedience to so 
grateful commands. After the ceremonies in proclaiming his Majesty were 
ended', we caused a Crown, whiah was all that day carried before us, to be 
placed on the top of a Red Cross erected over the Town- Hall, where it now 
remains ; and then feasted all the Gentry which came to see. the solemnity^ 
the waits with loud musick ushering in the solemnity ; and we gave the 
Irish Brigade which quarter in our town a sum of monies, and distributed 
others to the Ringers, Garland and Bonfire makers, and also bestowed the 
King's Colors on all the horse and foot, and in fine such rude expressions as 
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Bells, Guns, and Bonfires could afford, were abundant during that day (and 
the fires continued fourteen days and nights after), and the next day joy 
was shown by all the women in the parish, who spent it in dancing and 
other merriments. 



CHAPTER VII. 



-John Burns of Gettysburg. Government recognition of the Volunteers in 
the Eighteenth Century. Bury Volunteers in 1798. The Bury Pike- 
men. The Bury Loyal Association of Volunteers : Ladies Enrolled. 
A Volunteer Sermon by Sir Wm. Hy. Gierke. Rollicking days for 
Volunteers. The Old Flags. 



The history of the county of Lancashire during the 
seventeenth century is the history of the transformation 
of militaryism from its crude form in the middle ages, into 
that more advanced and more perfected state in which 
our own grandfathers received it. The feudal militia were 
abandoned after they had passed through numerous 
struggles. Tenures by knight service were abolished by 
statute, and no relic of the ancient tenures in chivalry 
was allowed to remain. Men hated the system of 
conscription, which had become general, and began to 
realise their duty in helping to make the country 
impregnable. It was even then possible for England's 
shires to be reached by an invading host. People who 
followed peaceful pursuits knew it, and kept constant 
-eye on their arms. There had been, and still were, 
plenty of men like John Burns of Gettysburg, of. 
American War fame. When the battle neared his 
native place, plain John put on his ancient best clothes, 
took his rifle, and by the side of the men in uniform 
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Unmindful of jeer and scoff, 
Stood there picking the rebels off, 
With his long brown rifle and bell-crown hat, 
And the swallow tails they were laughing at. 

Then at the end of the day, the rebels pressed backward. 

Broke at the final charge, and ran : 
At which John Burns — a practical man- 
Shouldered his rifle, unbent his brows, 
And then went back to his bees and cows. 

Throughout the Civil Wars and the Wars of the Roses 
there had been many volunteers of the John Burns 
stamp from our own beautiful neighbourhood. It was 
not an age of gun licenses : every gentleman and 
farmer carried arms without let or hindrance from the 
exciseman, and delighted to serve the grand old ancient 
trinity — God, self, and the King. Up to the middle of 
the eighteenth century the Government had neglected to 
officially recognise military volunteer effort. At first it 
occurs only in contradiction to men chosen by lot, as in 
the 31st Geo. II., c. 26, s. 17 (1759), which speaks of 
"voluntiers" for the militia. Twenty years later the 
movement assumed a more definite shape — one closely 
analogous to the one it now takes — when "Volunteer 
Companies " were by Act of Parliament empowered to be 
added to militia regiments — a plan which was continued 
to 1782, and again resumed in 1794 (20th Geo. III., c. 
37, and 34th Geo. III., c. 16). The statute book is 
found recognising actual volunteer corps in the 22nd 
Geo. III., c. 79, lor the " encouragement and disciplining 
of such corps or companies of men as shall voluntarily 
enrol themselves for defence of their towns or coasts, or 
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for the general defence of the kingdom during the present 
war." A new act, almost under the same title, was 
passed in 1794 (the 34th Geo. III., chap. 31), and since 
that time legislation on the volunteer movement is- 
frequent and generally very confusing. 

Bury took an immense leap to the front in volunteering 
in the year 1798, prompted doubtless by Mr. (afterwards 
Sir) Robert Peel, who had then been the Parliamentary 
representative for Tamworth for some years, but con- 
tinued a most active interest in the affairs and reputation 
of the town. Peel and Yates were the largest employers 
of labour in the district, and some of the sturdiest fellows 
to be found in the county laboured at their printworks, 
Quick to discern the tendency of the times, Mr. Peel 
recognised the importance of the volunteer movement as 
a moral as well as a military power against the over- 
bearing attitude of continental Powers, who threatened 
and even prepared to over-run our coasts and make raids 
on our inland towns. Possibly Mr. Peel, who knelt at 
the feet of the great Pitt, had seen various excellent 
results from the formation of corps in and around London, 
and he was naturally anxious to see what could be done 
in that direction at the place of his adoption and of his 
industrial successes. Accordingly his workpeople were 
invited to become amateur soldiers, evidently without 
regard to age or the considerations of physique which 
are observed at the present time. Workpeople at the 
Ground and elsewhere were mostly ready to do almost 
anything at the bidding of the Peels, and, when the 
earnestness of Mr. Peel in this matter became sufficiently 
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understood, there was a general response. The famous 
Commoner who could present his country with a cheque 
for ;£■ 10,000 could and would afford to clothe and arm a 
regiment of volunteers ; that was a small matter very 
soon made apparent. This local volunteer movement 
was no trifling, affair. It was not half done, nor was it 
confined to making factory hands into foot soldiers. A 
company of cavalry was formed from among the gentry 
and farmers in the district and such as possessed horses, 
or could occasionally procure them. Mr, Edmund Yates 
was appointed to the command. A company of pike- 
men was also raised to do duty in the ancient but useful 
manner, and Mr. John Battersby was captain. Mr. 
Thomas Yates was appointed captain of the rifle corps. 
Already there was a considerable taste for music among 
the residents of Bury, and in order to add to the complete- 
ness of the movement, what could be more reasonable than 
that a band should be organised ? That provision was 
made with some satisfactory result, Mr. Peel defraying 
the cost of the instruments, and practice was commenced 
forthwith. The town for a considerable time was in a 
state of excitement and wonder. Many of those who 
had given in their names had probably never worn suits 
in any way approaching the smartness and fit of a 
uniform. How would they look ? How would they feel ? 
Imagination alone can adequately picture the mental 
state of our rough and ready grandfathers, pending the 
arrival of the grand suits and bran-new armour which 
Mr. Peel had ordered from Sheffield, Birmingham and 
other places. : Many of them had never seen a volunteer. 
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though they were accustomed to see " regular " soldiers 
about the town — billeted, in those days, at the public 
hostelries. 

Drill practices commenced in factory togs ; need we 
wonder that the volunteers were very soon nicknamed 
** awkward squads ? " — and it never left them. Verily, they 
were " raw " recruits, and perhaps some of their instructors 
were unmilitary to a degree. All the better, perhaps ; 
for out of the same kind of material have been made the 
finest and bravest soldiers gracing the annals of our 
country's rise to premier rank among the nations of the 
world. Uniforms came at last ; never in Bury had there 
been such a set of vain-glorious fellows. Every man of 
them grew a few inches in as few days. Scarlet coats, 
falling a little above the knees, and faced with white, were 
something to be proud of. Add to this a white waist- 
coat, and head-piece i la mode militctire^ with shoes (in 
which many of them had ne'er walked before), and the 
Bury Volunteer of the eighteenth century is a complete 
figure in local history. 

"The Bury Loyal Association of Volunteers" was 
thus launched into the military records of the country, 
much to the chagrin of those who had sneered, and whose 
sneers were reluctantly turned into applause, if not 
admiration. The Manchester Military Association, raised 
by subscription some years previously, was not of course 
to be compared to the " B. L. A." (as it was initialled on 
the buttons of officers and men) ; the Bolton Loyal 
Association, though numerous and not without prestige, 
Was of minor strength and importance; and those of 
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Eccles and Ashton, just formed, were far away behind 
the B. L. A. in every particular. The squads were drilled 
regularly on Chipfield, Fernhill, and it appears that for 
some considerable time Mr. Peel spared the volunteers 
from their labours at the Ground on one or two after- 
noons a week, in order that that degree of proficiency 
which he was so anxious to see might be attained. 
Officers and sergeants wore white trousers, with gaiters 
or leggings ; crimson sashes or white leather breast- 
straps ; buckled shoes, and hats with red and white 
cockades. Occasionally Captain Yates took his officers 
and volunteers to Bolton, Rochdale, and other neigh- 
bouring towns for extended drill, &c., with the corps 
raised there ; and although volunteering was still com- 
paratively uncouth, there were occasional sham fights. 
On one of these latter occasions one of the men of Capt. 
Johnson's Company, when drawn out for musketry 
practice, fired at the word " present." Captain Johnson 
(Earl Derby's Bury- steward) hastily corrected the man, 
telling him he had spoiled the firing. " Oh, no," said the 
delinquent shot ; " if o'th' men had fired when aw did, 
ituda'bino'reet!" 

A few of the names of those who volunteered under 
Lieutenant-Colonel Peel will doubtless be interesting, 
especially as not a few families in Bury at the present 
time boast of the connection of their grandfathers with 
the earliest organised local volunteers. The appended 
list is taken from the official "roll-call":— 

Barrett James Spencer Robert Gee Thos. 

Barnes William Watson Jacob Pollitt Saml. 
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Barlow Robert 
Bentley Saml. 
Bridge Thomas 
Brook James 
Dawson Thos. 
Holt James 
Whittaker Rd. 
Kay Samuel 
Lomax James 
Openshaw Robt. 
Preston Anthony 



Wolfenden Richard 
Whitehead Edmund 
Whitehead John 
Whitworth Wm. 
Butterfield Wm. 
Holker Wilson 
Hutchinson Thos. 
Hardiker Richard 
Coup Thos. 
Crompton Ralph 
Davenport Thos. 



Norris Thos. 
Hamer John 
Hope John 
Kenyon Jas. 
Kenyon Wm. 
Meadowcroft Saml. 
PoUitt John 
Ramsbottom John 
Taylor Saml. 
Turner John 
Riley Benjamin 



Sir William Henry Gierke (after whom Gierke Steeet 
is named) was Rector of Bury and chaplain to the Loyal 
Association. From memorials of him in our possession 
we judge him to have been a most accomplished- 
preacher, speaker, and gentleman. At the time of the 
formation of the Association he had been rector 
upwards of twenty years, and probably knew most of 
the men in the regiment, nearly five hundred strong — ' 
a fact of significance for the volunteers of the present 
day. He laboured earnestly for the corps, and Lady 
Gierke admirably seconded his efforts. Lady Gierke 
herself was enrolled an honorary volunteer, and many 
ladies of the neighbourhood followed her gallant 
example. 

There is surely nothing inconsistent or paradoxical in 
lady volunteers. We have seen them acting the noblest 
and most self-denying rdles in modern warfare — attached 
to the ambulances, scattering goodness and religion 
among the dying whilst attending to their wounds and 
wants. We must admit that within the last few years 
many ladies of Bury have manifested an interest in the 
movement quite as active and appreciative as Lady 
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€Ierke's, but they have drawn the line at enrolment. 
PeAaps this is as it should be ; for, in the first place, 
lady volunteers might, in the estimation of captious 
critics, impart an element of effeminacy to a corps ; and, 
in the second place, they are not recognised or tolerated 
by Government. The women of Lady Gierke's day did 
good, practical work for their corps. One result of their 
honorary membership was the purchase of colours, which 
are in existence to-day, and which were presented to the 
corps on the i8th October, 1798, amid the general 
rejoicings of the populace. An account of the proceed- 
ings of that day was published at the time, and as the 
only copy in existence has fallen into our hands we shall 
quote largely from it, in order to make this narrative as 
complete as possible, to set forth the characters of our 
first volunteers, and in order that the lessons derivable 
from that auspicious event may be made applicable and 
acceptable to the Bury volunteers of this later generation. 
The morning, we are told, was ushered in by the 
ringing of bells and other demonstrations of joy. At ten 
o'clock — a time which proves the day was made a general 
holiday — the corps assembled in Union Square, and from 
thence proceeded to the Parish Church, where the colours 
were consecrated, and a sermon delivered by Sir William 
Henry Gierke to a very crowded congregation, among 
whom were many officers from neighbouring corps, " as 
well as other gentlemen and ladies of respectability." 
The occasional prayer of this service wiaa evidently 
specially prepared by the worthy Rector, and is worthy 
of a place here :— 
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O Lord, we know that it is a great presumption for us, who cannot of 
ourselves do anything as we ought, to pretend to separate thy service* the 
work of our own hands, or to think that the vain imaginings of our own. 
hearts can, by our best endeavours, be so amended as of themselves to be 
anyways acceptable in thy sight. Nevertheless, O Lord, we are taught by 
thy prophets of old that thou hast been pleased to shew thy especial favout 
to thy people Israel, and hast raised up their Banners, while they trusted in 
Thee ; and didst give them the victory over the nations who had profaned 
Thy altars, and despised Thy laws ; so we pray Thee now, O Lord, hear 
the petitions of thy humble servants : give us thankfulness for the signal 
display of thy favour and protection in our late victories ; inspire us with a 
sure trust in thee in the day of battle, and arm us with the confidence of 
thy favour against an enemy, who sets at nought thy presence and despises 
thy laws. Enlighten their understandings, O Lord, that they may know 
thee and Jesus Christ, whom thou hast sent ; turn their hearts from the evil 
of their ways ; abate their pride, and let it be thy good pleasure in due tim& 
to bring them to the true confession of thy faith, and fill them with the 
peaceable fruit of righteousness, quietness, and an humble assurance of the 
truth of thy gracious promises for ever. And graciously direct that we may 
look up to these Banners which we this day have brought into thy temple 
as a sacred pledge given by us of our true and faithful allegiance to our 
gracious and lawful sovereign George, thy Servant our King and Governor ; ol 
our readiness, as the heart of one man to lay down our lives in defence of our 
holy religion ; and our entire trust in the all-sufficient merits of our blessed 
Saviour and Redeemer upon the terms which he hath declared. And add, 
O Lord, strength to our weakness and steadfastness to our faith ; and grant 
that we may ever live in peace together unto our live's end ; and this we beg 
for Tesus Christ's sake. — Amen. 

The sermon which Sir Henry Gierke preached on 
this occasion was interesting and instructive, and full of 
suggestive matter as much for our day as for his own. 
He selected as his text the words from Matthew xvi., 24, 
" If any man will come after me let him deny himself, 
tak6 up his cross, and follow me." It was a rare piece 
of pulpit oratory. " Had these words of my text," said 
Sir Henry, ** instead of being spoken by our blessed 
Sjaviour to his disciples, been given as a maxim by any. 
common teacher of morality he would have been justly 
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liable to the charge of presumption for proposing himseli 
as a model for the imitation of his followers, whilst he 
was void of one of the first qualities of a good example — 
the virtue of humility. Had we no better guide for the 
improvement of ourselves than the good qualities of men 
it would require a greater share of understanding and 
judgment than is within the reach of most men to be' 
able to select the good qualities of a man's character 
without being biassed with partiality in favour of his. 
imperfections, for the lives of even the best of men 
partake so much both of folly and perfection, of what is 
becoming and praiseworthy and of what is not so, that . 
we could only form a model for ourselves by abstract 
rules taken from the best qualities of a variety of men — 
a study very well fitted for men of talent and leisure, but 
defective as a general rule of conduct, and of course unfit 
as a rule of life for the government of the generality of 
mankind." Sir Henry goes on to allude exhaustively 
to the symbols of war mentioned in the Scriptures, to 
the great reverence the Israelites had for their several 
standards and ensigns, and makes the rather original 
contention that the words of the text, " taking up his 
cross," are capable of a military interpretation : 

There are frequent passages to be found in Scripture to that purpose* 
bat aU we shall gather trom them is that from remotest antiquity in all 
civilised nations, the honourable pride which every good soldier feels for the 
unsullied preservation of the standard under which he serves has been 
uniformly the same. It is further probable that the intent of our Saviour 
in directing his disciples to take up the cross and follow Him was, that as, 
the standards in an army are looked up to as the pledges of fidelity, union, 
and obedience with soldiers, so His disciples should look up to His sufferings 
on the cross (metaphorically expressed by taking up his cross) to be a pcr»^ 
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pctual pledge to them of their fidelity, obedience, and faith in Christ ; and 
be a motive to keep them firm in the defence of the truth of their ministry, 
and arm them with fortitude against the persecutions they were to undergo. 
The baronet chaplain proceeded to show the necessity of men denying 
themselves and taking up the cross in order that, by faith and obedience, 
they might arm themselves against the contagion of the atheistical principles 
of their avowed and secret enemies ; and against these attacks we are more 
particularly called upon to be on our guard, because in proportion as the 
open enemy has failed to bring dishonour on our arms, he has been the more 
active in endeavouring to dishonour us by secretly sowing the seeds ot 
mutiny and sedition. Like good soldiers, we must be on our guard every- 
where, but especially to watch the post where the attack is most threatened. 
The enemy expects to do us more injury by the poison of his principles 
than by the point of his sword. To become his proselyte we must throw 
away our bibles, dethrone our kings, and profane our sanctuaries. We 
must therefore guard these posts with double vigilance, stricter discipline, 
and more determined bravery, and the words of my text will most amply 
furnish us with the means of doing it. * * * It is not here meant to be 
inferred that these duties do not equally belong to your civil as well as 
military capacities, and as long as this country does not suffer under the 
additional scourge of being the seat ot war, the observations are no more 
than general. But if ever that unfortunate time should come, that the 
peaceable channels of justice must stop, and martial law becomes necessary, 
then I trust we shall have reason to thank God that our defence is not 
trusted to a horde of infidels, but to an army who are united and loyal : to 
volunteer corps, who have families to protect, and social comforts to defend, 
and to men altogether united in fame, profession of faith, and hopes ot 
salvation. The character of a good Christian is no more a natural character 
than the character of a good soldier ; they are both the effects of discipline 
and self-denial, and for that reason it is that allusions to the duty of a soldier 
are so frequently made in Scripture. Both the one and the other consist 
in the discharge of duties, which cannot be acquired without zeal in the 
profession— obedience, attention, r^[ularity, and temperance. A soldier 
without these principles is like unto faith without works, which is dead as 
to any use or purpose in religion. By discipline the members of every corps 
know each his own station and his particular duty, and by that means have 
as great a superiority over a confused multitude, though of ten times the 
number, as the discipline of Christian virtues are superior to the confused 
impulse of tumultuous passions. Unanimity in our Christian life is like 
obedience in the military life. There is an order in the Christian graces 
mutually depending and assisting each other, a due sense of honour. The 
love of order and regularity are likewise qualities which distinguish the 
cliaxacter of a good soldier. A man cannot excel in the military character 
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without being a better member ot society for the duties he has learnt, and 
Uie necessary discipline he has undergone. Having now shown what is 
meant by denying ourselves, and taking up the cross in a Christian sense, 
and having applied the reasoning of St. Paul, in his allusions to military 
discipline, in order to recommend to your notice the general duties of a 
soldier, it remains that I should request your attention while I offer a few 
observations on the occasion of our present meeting ; and the first observa- 
tion which must occur to everyone is the token of loyalty and respect which, 
like the impulse of one heart, have actuated the female part of the families 
in this town in promoting an honourable attachment to your duties by 
providing colours for this loyal association, every way worthy and suited to 
the zeal of your services. It very well becomes them, to whom the pride ot 
honour is the dearest, to be zealous in promoting the means of inspiring an 
honourable pride in the breast of this loyal corps ; and the means they have 
chosen is every way adapted to this end ; for the pride of a soldier to main- 
tain unsullied the honour of the colours under which he serves is like the 
pride of chastity in a woman : it is a principle which commands respect and 
^ves life to and display of the most elevated virtues. I shall only add that 
as long as memory serves, your children and children*s children will record 
this day with lasting honour to your name. It is a part of my duty, on thi^ 
occasion, to address myself to the officers of this loyal corps^ which is a duty 
I feel great pleasure in entering upon ; because, having lived with many of 
you in habits of intimacy for twenty years, I am confident of having the 
advantage of your favourable opinion. You have, with exemplary zeal and 
loyalty, come forward in a military capacity to assist the martial operations 
of this country, and the offer of your services has been accepted by your 
gracious sovereign with a marked distinction in your favour. The merit of 
your zeal is not lessened by your exchanging a life of leisure for a military 
employment ; but each of you gives up a portion of your time from mercantile 
engagements to learn the discipline of a life which is new to you, in which 
you exhibit a new form of military arrangements by blending the mercantile 
and military life in one ; but, subject to the general regulations which all 
volunteer corps are under, experience shews that no system of defence can 
be made so powerful as this ; for you increase the weight and respectability 
of your own character, while you are adding to the general strength of the 
country. But you have duties to be reminded of as well as your fellow 
soldiers. In you a higher sense of honour and nicer discrimination of the 
rules of propriety will be expected, inasmuch as the men are to pay obedience 
to your orders, and therefore you are responsible for the good or evil tendency 
of the orders you give. A desire to promote the end of the association, by 
bringing forward the men under your command in the knowledge of the use 
of arms and to wish to see them stand upon an equality with others is both 
commendable and praiseworthy ; but such attention will not be justified 
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unless all duties fall in together, and that the men are dismissed on Sunday, 
mornings in time for their attendance at their respective places of worship ;. 
for this is a moral duty, and has a claim to a stricter observance than an 
indulgence in the hours of labour. I believe there is no principle more 
general in the character of a British officer than the friendlyship he entertains 
for the men under his command. In this loyal corps the men whom you 
command are volunteers serving without pay in like manner as yourselves ; 
their private characters and the situation of their families are known to you ; 
and you have one obligation more added to your civil capacity, the honour- 
able military gratification of considering the men as your friends and fellow 
soldiers. I have all along been so particular in describing the general duties 
of a soldier that it is unnecessary to address this loyal association at large ; 
their zeal, good conduct, expertness, loyalty, courage, fortitude, and love ot 
their county, of which, as far as can be, they have given very handsome proofs, 
I am convinced will even be more eminent, in proportion as they are put to 
trial ; and the credit they have acquired to themselves in coming forward at 
a time when we expected the enemy at our gate,.is only equalled by the honour 
conferred upon them this day. It remains, in the conclusion of this dia* 
course, that we should all unite in offering up to Almighty God our humblest 
thanks, our prayer, our praises, and thanksgivings, for the late signal mercies 
vouchsafed to us by inspiring the hearts of our fellow-countrymen with that 
resistless courage to stand in upon our inveterate enemy, in the very heart 
of their harbour, and bring them away captive without one to deliver them. 
Let us take the copy of that gallant commander, and ascribe not to our own^ 
skill the direction of our strength in the day of battle ; but give God the 
praise, and ascribe unto Him the honour due unto His name. It is fresh, 
in our memories when the Lord hid His face from us ; when our navy pro- 
duced no protection ; and* when the enemy were threatening to enter into 
our ports. But after we had been troubled for a season, it pleased God to 
raise up a deliverance for us, and bless the valour of our seamen, by the , 
victory over the Dutch. With the same mighty hand and stretch-out arm 
He hath again humbled the pride of foes to shew us the power of His might, 
and both by his judgements and mercies lead us to repentance and reforma- 
tion of our lives. If the enmity of our adversary continues, He can check. 
He can break their power, can direct the .counsels, strengthen the hands, , 
and prosper the undertakings of His people ; for the kingdoms are the, 
Lord's, and He is the governor amongst the nations. Let it be Thy 
pleasure, O Lord, to help us ; let all those that seek Thee be joyful and 
glad in Thee, and such as love Thy salvation say always, " The Lord be 
praised.'* 

Immediately after service, the Corps (consisting of 
300 ipfantry and 40 cavalry, exclusive of officers) was. 
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marched into Union Square, and drawn up in front of a 
•platform erected for the purpose* The ladies ascended, 
the platform, preceded by the colours, the platform being 
** very commodiously adjusted for the reception of them-t 
selves and of the gentlemen attending them." Lady 
Gierke was accompanied by, among others, the wives of 
Lieut-CoI. Peel and Colonel Bamford, who respectively 
supported the colours. 

Lady Gierke came gracefully forward and said: — : 
**I have the honour of presenting the colours of the 
Bury Loyal Association, at the request of the ladies of 
this town and neighbourhood. I hope you will receive 
these banners as a testimony of our loyalty, and as a 
token of the entire confidence we place in the zeal and 
public spirit of this Gorps, who have so laudably come 
forward in defence of our king and country." 

Golonel Peel in acknowledging the gracious gifts, said; 
** To Lady Gierke and other Ladies. — The ladies of this 
town and neighbourhood have conferred an unspeakable 
obligation to our Loyal Association in presenting us 
with these colours ; a gift greatly enhanced in value by 
coming from the hands of a lady in whom is united every 
female accomplishment I receive them with the greatest 
satisfaction, from an assurance that this pledge of appro* 
bation and confidence is not misplaced, — that these 
colours will be guarded with religious care, and will be 
neither wrested from us by, an enemy, nor stained by 
misconduct 

^Gentlenien Volunteers, — The ladies of Bury have 
enrolled themselves members of our association, and 
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through the medium of these colours have afforded us a 
striking proof that we shall ever be accompanied by their 
best wishes and prayers. Under such patronage we 
shall ever be rendered invulnerable ; their example will 
preserve unanimity, their smiles and confidence animate 
us to exertions worthy of their good opinion. I will 
give way to the patience you evince of expressing your 
gratitude by cheering our fair companions. (Three times 
three cheers rang through Union-square for Lady Gierke 
and the ladies.) I shall be extremely wanting in 
justice to you and your feelings if I did not embrace 
this opportunity of testifying the high sense entertained 
by myself and brother officers of your soldier-like 
behaviour and good conduct. No words of mine can 
convey an adequate idea of your merit. At a time when 
the British shores were darkened by a threatened invasion, 
when our rapacious enemies thirsted for our blood and 
treasure, and doomed to plunder alike the palace and 
the cottage ; whilst '^they were feasting on the promised 
destruction of our religion, government, and commerce, 
and appointing taskmasters to be stationed in our work- 
shops, to seize the fruit of our industry, and subject us to 
perpetual bondage ; whilst thus employed a spectacle 
presented itself new to the slaves of despotism. Men 
forced into the service by fear of the guillotine were 
palsied at the appearance of British Volunteers serving 
His Majesty without pay. Citizens turned soldiers. 
The mechanic, supporting his family by labour in the 
day, and learning tlie use of arms by night, at once 
dissipated every apprehension at home, and penetrated 
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with despair the rulers of France. Notwithstanding that 
every praise is due to His Majesty's regular forces, the 
contest' for a time might have been unequal when 
opposed by the armies of France and the disaffected 
in this country. I claim for you, therefore, and your 
brethren in arms, a victory the most complete, without 
the loss of blood, without a struggle. Intent on plunder^ 
these enemies of mankind turned their backs on Great 
Britain, and hastened to perpetrate new enormities in a 
part of the globe where the people are disunited and 
defenceless. Eg>'pt, that ill-fated country, is doomed a 
second time to be devoured by locusts, — a plague more 
afflicting than that of Pharoah. The hand of the 
Almighty is visible here, the crimes of Buonaparte and 
his followers seemed reserved for a punishment much 
greater than that of visiting England as prisoners. Our 
immortal Nelson, by an unparalleled victory, has deprived 
them of their ships, and exposed them to the vengeance 
of an injured people, without hopes again of seeing their 
native land. Conscious that we have rendered our 
country good service, let us unite heart and hand in 
giving long life to the Bury Loyal Association. (Loud 
cheers). Having the honour of being placed at the head 
of this highly respectable corps, and considering you as 
a part of my own family, may I be allowed the liberty of 
calling your attention to the discharge of those duties 
which our new situation has rendered indispensable. 
This address is much shortened in consequence of a most 
excellent sermon we have just had from our worthy 
chaplain, Sir William Henry Gierke, Bart., and I have 
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only to lament that it cannot be preached by him to 
every Volunteer Corps in the kingdom. Continue your 
attendance at the times appointed for drilling; avoid 
bad company ; and having raised yourselves to a situation 
-commanding respect, preserve it by good behaviour in 
every situation of life ; attend to your officers, and you 
will experience from them a return of kindness and 
friendship. With regard to myself, I wish to be con- 
sidered rather as your parent than your commander, and 
in cases of sickness and distress I shall ever feel happy 
in affording assistance to yourselves and families. As 
you have engaged in the honourable service of His 
Majesty, you will never forget that any attempt to injure 
his person, character, or government, is an insult offered 
to yourselves. Unlike the five Tyrants of France, who 
•consult their own safety in the destruction of their 
■countrymen, I have had many proofs of His Majesty's 
warm attachment to the lower orders of his subjects. 
He rejoices in your prosperity, and is grieved at your 
misfortunes. Being truly the father of his people, let 
<is with one voice address Heaven, saying, God bless the 
King, with three times three cheers.'* 

Union Square then rang with three lusty cheers, and 
various other cheers of course, after which the ceremony 
■ended, and the ladies and gentlemen, led by the whole 
■corps and the band, proceeded to Chamber Hall, where 
tables were set out in every room, and covered with a 
sumptuous collation. The non-commissioned officers 
and privates were likewise regaled, and subsequently a 
variety of evolutions were gone through. Later in the 
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day the non-commissioned officers and privates were 
treated with dinner " and plenty of ale " at the different 
public houses in the town. "An elegant dinner was 
provided for the gentlemen at the Hare and Hounds ; 
many loyal and constitutional toasts were drunk, and the 
evening concluded with the utmost harmony and festivity, 
with a ball and supper for the ladies." 

By this time, it may safely be assumed, the Bury 
Volunteers were fully established. Popular sympathy 
was with them, and the sympathy of the wealthier classes 
•in the town manifested itself in a ver>' practical way. 
They must indeed have been rollicking days for the 
Volunteers. Whether help came from the Government 
to the B.L.A. it is not now possible to ascertain ; pro- 
bably not. Yet they were almost as well equipped as the 
regulars. Peel and Yates's supplied arms and armoury 
as well as horses and stables. The armoury was at the 
Ground, in what is in the present day known as the old 
Block Shop, and the men were drilled, we imagine, far 
more frequently than the men of Colonel Mellor's fine 
corps could be induced to muster. It must, of course, 
be admitted that the conditions of life in the two periods 
were wholly different. Those were rough and ready 
days, when School Boards and educational over-pressure 
were undreamt of, and when the electric telegraph and 
railways were in embryo ; but it is now none the less 
pleasant to be assured that so many of our great grand- 
fathers were conspicuously in the van of loyalty and 
patriotism. Under the fostering care and generous 
encouragement of Messrs. Peel and Yates the B.L.A. 
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remained strong and popular in the county for many 
years, and was several times alluded to as a model move- 
ment in Parliament by Pitt and other great Commoners. 
After the disbanding of the B.L.A. the flags were 
hung in the Bury Parish Church for many years. In the 
course of time they were taken down and ordered to be 
burnt. George Duckworth, the apparitor, informed Mr. 
John Shaw of this injunction, and Mr. Shaw, who had a 
love for every symbol of old local history, took them 
under his care and kept them until his death, when they 
passed into the equally careful hands of Mr. James Shaw. 
These flags were painted by William Murray, a noted 
artist in his day, who was a personal friend of Landseer. 
He lived in Clerke Street for many years. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

The Movement in 1804: Buonaparte's Despotic Power. *' Defence not 
Defiance." Ballot Service. The IjQvy en masse, Lancashire's Loyalty. 
The Bury Rifles. England under Arms. Parliamentary Privileges. 
The Militia. Nelson's Grand Duty. England " Blockaded." Peace, 
and Disbandment of Volunteer Regiments. 

At the beginning of the present century Buonaparte 
was sedulously employed in the reorganisation of his 
government, his army and navy, and was prosecuting 
plans for his ultimate assumption of despotic power. 
His splended diplomatic triumphs led him to propose to 
the Senate and the country that his consulate be pro- 
longed during life, and the measure being carried by a 
vast majority of the people, he imposed a new constitu- 
tion on France, investing himself with the right of 
making peace or war, ratifying treaties, granting pardons, 
nominating public officers, appointing the Senate, and 
prescribing the subjects of its deliberations. England 
took the alarm at Buonaparte's encroachments in every 
direction, and at the tremendous power he was wielding 
on the destinies of continental nations. The British 
Parliament discussed the situation and deemed it ex- 
pedient to be prepared to meet every contingency created 
by the great one-man Power. Inglorious timidity at that 
moment might have been fatal to the common interests 
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of England. Our Parliament inaugurated the grand 
policy of "Defence, not defiance," the motto of the 
British Volunteers of the present day. Napoleon 
reprobated our retention of Malta, and declared, ** My 
pretended encroachments are mere trifles, and even if 
they were highly important you have no concern with 
them ; but in refusing to surrender Malta, you are openly 
violating the treaty of Amiens, which I will not tamely 
suffer to be infringed." Our Government suggested a 
give-and-take course, and Napoleon so persistently 
temporized that the English ambassador in Paris, 
conscious that he was resisting an indefinite system of 
uisurpation, quitted Paris in May, 1803. Thus recom- 
menced betwixt the two nations a "quarrel unrivalled 
in the history of the world, for the inveteracy of its 
spirit, the variety of its fortunes, and the circumstances of 
its termination." 

A new species of militia was suggested in Parliament, 
called the " army of reserve," consisting of 50,000 men 
for England and 10,000 for Ireland. Called to service 
by ballot, they were confined to the defence of the 
United Kingdom, but allowed to volunteer into the 
regular army. All persons were liable to serve, from 
the age of eighteen years to forty-five, except such as were 
specified exempt, and poor persons having more than 
one child under the age of ten years. This Bill received 
the royal assent in July, 1803, and was, says Hughes^ 
*' only the precursor of a measure gigantic in magnitude, 
which comprehended the arming and training of our 
whole effective male population, and which passed into 
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law on the 27th of the same month. This general enrol- 
ment, called the levy en masse, was divided into four 
distinct classes, the first embracing all unmarried men 
between the ages of seventeen and thirty; the second, 
between thirty, and fifty, not having more than two 
•children under ten years of age ; third, all married men 
between seventeen and thirty, not having more than two 
<:hildren under ten years of age ; and the fourth all 
tinder fifty-five not comprised in the other descriptions. 
These different classes, who were to be trained to the 
use of arms in their several parishes, were liable in case 
of invasion to be called out to co-operate with the 
regular army within the realm, and to remain embodied 
«ntil the enemy should be subdued or expelled." 

The military spirit seized upon the nation whilst this 
proposal was under the consideration of Parliament, and 
volunteers sprang up in every quarter of the realm, 
Lancashire being conspicuously to the fore. Forty 
thousand citizens offered their services in defence of the 
coasts. This splendid display of national energy led 
-Mr. Pitt to suggest a modified scheme, and only the first 
class (unmarried) men were accepted in the new militia. 
Napoleon held back astonished at the marvellous unani- 
.mity of Englishmen to fight him, but of course continued 
his preparations for invasion. 

At the beginning of 1804 Napoleon's threat was 

.unaccomplished, but the Volunteer movement abated not 

a jot It may be interesting to state, from the records, 

that the effective force of this country in that year 

.amounted to 615,000 men, comprehending every de- 
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scription of troops, while the commissioned and non- 
commissioned officers augmented it to 700,000. There 
were issued, since hostilities against France commenced 
(out of the country), 312,000 muskets, 16,000 pistols, 
77,000 pikes, and 460 pieces of ordnance, with complete 
appointments. Mr. Fox applauded the zeal and patrio- 
tism of the Volunteers, but he could not believe they were 
capable of acting as effectively as regulars. Lord Moira, 
who commanded in Scotland, and Lord Cathcart in 
Ireland, declared, however, they were so well satisfied 
with the steadiness and discipline of the Volunteers that 
they could lead them with confidence against any 
invaders. 

It was at this interesting and exciting period when 
the century was young, that Lancashire took the immense 
step forward in volunteering which it has never been 
disposed to draw back. To the eternal praise of our 
county's loyalty be it remembered that she raised 14,300 
infantry, together with 586 cavalry and 560 artillery, 
making in the whole nearly 15,500 men. Bury, Hey wood, 
Ramsbottom, Tottington, Radcliffe, Bamford, Rossen- 
dale, and Haslingden, all contributed to this magnificent 
result. In Bury the Loyal Association was still careering 
onward, though Mr. Peel had withdrawn his active con- 
nection ; he had removed to Tamworth, where large 
printworks had also been established, and another 
remarkable corps of Volunteers and Fencibles raised. 
Sir W, H. Gierke continued his vigorous interest for 
some years. On the i6th December, 1803, Mr. Thos. 
Yates had been made captain of the Bury Riflemen, Mr^ 
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John Hostron (adjutant) the first lieutenant, ar>d Mn 
John Batten the second lieutenant. Captain John 
Battersby remained chief officer of the pikemen, Mn 
John Grundy being first lieutenant and Mr. Wm. Ashton 
his junior. At this period the Bury Rifles were attached 
to Lieutenant-Colonel Hanson's regiment, which com- 
prised, besides, the Manchester, Salford, and Stockport 
Rifles and Pikemen, and on one occasion (April 12, 
1804) our local corps took part in one of the grandest 
and most gratifying military spectacles up to that time 
. witnessed in the county. It took place on Sale Moor, 
and was a review by His Royal Highness Prince William 
of Gloucester, the Commander of the North- Western 
District, who, on his arrival on the grounds was received 
with a salute of twenty-one guns from the Earl of 
Wilton's Corps of Artillery from around Prestwich. 
Nearly six thousand men were on the field, 676 of whom 
belonged to Colonel Hanson's companies. 

Radcliffe was then but a mere village, but from 
among its loyal inhabitants Mr. Joseph Bealey succeeded 
in raising a company of infantry, 71 strong, of which he 
was appointed commander. No details of this little 
company are extant, nor have we been able to ascertain 
how long it remained under Captain Bealey's direction. 
Probably the company was among the Corps in the 
outlying districts attached to Col. Hanson's regiment, and 
held together until the war storm passed away and many 
of the early voluntary companies were disbanded. 

For fully ten years the English Parliament and the 
English people fostered this great amateur military move- 
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ment ; with conspicuous success, too. Early during the 
agitation — for such it was — Buonaparte continued his 
offensive attitude and threatened to lead his armies 
against us. George III., in a letter to the Bishop of 
Worcester, said " should his troops effect a landing I shall 
certainly put myself at the head of mine and my other 
armed subjects to repel them." Pitt raised 3,000 
volunteers of all ranks and parties in the Cinque Ports ; 
the Universities raised strong companies, the lawyers and 
the various services were not behind ; noblemen and 
commoners, electors and non-electors, Whigs and Tories, 
rich men and poor men, skilled and unskilled, learned and 
ignorant, all stood shoulder to shoulder. Preachers 
urged the doctrine of military duty from their pulpits and 
demagogues from the market crosses and the ale house 
bars, while Sir Walter Scott, Campbell, Wordsworth, and 
other and lesser poets all contributed to the universal 
paean which rang through the land. Reviews were held 
ever3nvhere. In Hyde Park the king and his seven sons 
rode along the ranks of twelve thousand volunteers, and 
two hundred thousand spectators applauded the sight and 
the motive. 

Napoleon held off. Our military demonstrations 
.overawed him, as the naval demonstration of Lord 
Beaconsfield, in Besika Bay, in our own time, kept the 
Russians off Constantinople. But the movement went 
on. Parliament, to encourage it, granted certain privileges 
and exemptions from tolls and taxes, but as it had the 
appearance of reward, and broke in upon the purely 
voluntary spirit of the great effort, the majority declined 
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to accept them. One privilege was frequently claimedy 
and doubtless it induced very many to volunteer service : 
the Government allowed Volunteers who had attended a 
certain number of drills, to be exempt from the ballot for 
the militia and from the press gang. Militia were liable 
to be sent out of the country at a day's notice ; volunteers 
were not. There was, therefore, some advantage in 
volunteering in those days. 

Napoleon was successful in every direction on the 
Continent. He acquired absolute dominion, and held 
every great Power in check if not altogether at his mercy. 
In spite of him, England proved herself mistress of the 
sea, and in fighting the great Buonaparte in French 
waters, we at once achieved the greatest victory 
recorded in the annals of our navy, and lost that Nelson 
who for " England, home, and beauty," commanded his 
gallant marines " that day to do their duty." Napoleon 
was exasperated at this defeat of his fleet in Trafalgar's 
waters, and very soon afterwards issued the celebrated 
Berlin decrees, declaring Britain blockaded. Russia and 
other Powers whom he had subdued lent him aid and 
countenance, and England, disgusted and chagrined 
beyond the power of words, sent out an aggressive arma- 
ment of 20.000 troops and a powerful fleet to Copen- 
hagen, anticipating that Napoleon woi;ld march upon 
Denmark and secure its forces and fleet if England did 
not, . Thus, as Hughes says, our Governments are 
obliged to commit acts which nothing but the imperious 
necessities of national defence can excuse, "for it is s^ 
melancholy consideration that in political affairs the 
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energy requisite to ensure success must sometimes trespass 
on the strict limits of justice." Copenhagen yielded, and 
very soon Europe was ablaze with war and in anticipation 
of war. Buonaparte harrassed our commerce in every 
port in Europe, so that almost the entire regular army 
was called into active service, with those results which 
form the most exciting reading in the history of this 
century. 

During these fearfully momentous times, the Volun- 
teer movement grew in efficiency, popularity, and 
strength, and became recognised on every hand as an 
indispensable force. Lancashire kept well forward. 
In every district gentlemen labQured indefatigably to 
bring their companies up to the highest attainable 
perfection. A healthy rivalry existed and continued for 
many years — indeed, until the conclusion of the wars in 
1 8 14. By this time Napoleon had been banished to 
Elba, and as the peace of Europe seemed to be secured, 
there was a general disbanding of the Volunteers, though 
several battalions — now the 80th, 8 1st, 82nd, 85th, and 
90th regiments — merged themselves into the regular 
raiments of the army. 

What induced the Parliament of that period to sweep, 
as it were, the Volunteer force out of existence one 
cannot imagine. Not a single regiment aided and 
encouraged by the Government remained, notwith- 
standing the earnest pleas of several crack corps. • To 
their credit be it said, two or three companies oflfered to 
continue their existence and maintain their efficiency 
entirely at their own expense, a course to which the 
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Government offered no objection. No account of the 
vast quantity of clothing and accoutrements served to the 
Volunteers appears to have been kept ; perhaps only the 
rifles and side-arms were handed back to the national 
stores. Had the disbandment been of a temporary 
character only there would have been reason in it ; as it 
was, an enormous amount of material and of military 
energy and enthusiasm must have been absolutely 
wasted, and it is impossible to say what was the effect 
of this important withdrawal upon our continental 
neighbours. Of course, each continental Power was 
suffering severely from the protracted struggles caused 
by Napoleon; but had England's Volunteers been 
allowed even a nominal existence, the moral effect might 
have been felt in after years. Had our authorities of 
that day allowed the service to be interwoven per- 
manently into our national life, who can say it would not 
have saved millions of money and thousands of valuable 
lives ? History supplies the answer. 



CHAPTER IX. 

Captain Starkie and his famous Troop. Good old-fashioned Volunteering 
in Bury. Bury and the Patriotic Fund : List of Subscribers. 

What brought a scion of the notaWe house of Starkie 
to Bury does not distinctly appear from any existing 
histories relating to Lancashire. The Starkies of 
Huntroyd, a beautiful residence near Padiham which 
derives its name from having been a hunting lodge 
belonging to John of Gaunt, owned, however, a con- 
siderable amount of land in Bury and Heywood. 
Redvales principally belonged to them, and Starkies 
derives its name from the family. None of the Starkies 
appear to have played a very conspicuous part in the high 
affairs of the county, though the office of high sheriff has 
been held by one of them ; and it seems strange that no 
account is to be found of the career of that Captain 
Starkie who displayed such unwonted energy in 
raising a troop of Volunteers from among the residents 
around Redvales, Radcliffe, Pilkington, Prestwich, and 
Heywood, about the close of last century. This Captain 
Starkie lived for a time in the gabled mansion which yet 
stands among the cluster of old houses off Manchester- 
road at Redvales, where in one of the large upper rooms 
he used to initiate his men in the rudiments of Volun- 
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teering. Evidently he was a popular fellow, remarkable- 
for his generosity and hilarity, and not afraid of work^ 
When the success of the Bury Loyal Association 
became noised abroad, Captain Starkie set himself the 
task of raising still another troop of Volunteers, and 
went over and canvassed the entire district in order to* 
accomplish his purpose. Perhaps his motives were not 
very disinterested. Government had began to acknow- 
ledge and reward such efforts by military promotion ; 
frequently gentlemen who managed to rai^e volunteer 
companies were given commissions in the regular army,, 
and were allowed the choice of regiments. We are 
informed by an old resident of Bury, and one who has 
interested himself very largely in local antiquarian 
matters (Mr. John T. Smith) that Captain Starkie 
ultimately nominated himself to a regiment of Lancers^ 
which he helped to raise from among his volunteers in 
Bury and the district. Several hundred men were 
enlisted from among the farmers' sons, some of whom 
were allotted as horsemen and others as rifles. Doubt- 
less the troop was maintained, if not equipped by the 
Starkie family ; but not for any long period, as it has no 
place in the official returns of Lancashire and Cheshire 
Volunteers, raised* a few years subsequently (1804). 
Captain Starkie drilled his men in one of the fields near 
Alderman Barlow's printworks, and their evolutions 
appear to have been remarkably efficient. ' Their dis- 
banding must have been as rapid as their formation. 
Whilst the gallant captain remained in the. district he 
created a sort of volunteer furore, Soiiiebody with a 
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penchant for rhyming set forth the excellencies and 
history of the troop in the following verses, with which 
this brief reference must close : — 



Ye gallant sons of Britain, 

I pray you lend an ear ; 
Stir up your manly courage, 

And enter volunteer ; 
And enter volunteer, my boys, 

To lead our foes a dance, 
And drive the Mounseers back again 

Unto the soil of France. 

II. 

It's of brave Captain Starkie, 

Was born in Lancashire, 
Near the loyal Bury town 

If you the truth inquire. 
He raised both men and horses. 

So valiant, brisk, and young. 
Five hundred lads of Lancashire 

A present to their King. 

III. 

Their coats they are of blue, my boys, 

All turned up with red, 
A gallant cap and feather 

To wear upon their head ; 
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A gallant horse to ride, my boys, 

Ten guineas in advance, 
To go with Captain Starkie 

To quell the pride of France, 

IV. 

There's many brisk young weavers 

Left their sweethearts and their looms, 
Likewise their tender parents 

To join these bold dragoons. 
They will leave their native country 

For the Royal British Crown, 
And never to return 

Till th' Convention is put down. 

V. 

Then get your courage up, my boys, 

Prepare to stand and fight ; 
We'll ride along to battle, 

And may God defend the right ! 
With the Light Horse of England 

So merrily we'll go, 
Along with Captain Starkie, 

That valiant hero ! 



In the middle of the present century, when England 
identified herself with the cause of Turkish liberty 
against Russian aggression in the great struggle which 
assumed the character of a war against despotism and a 
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crusade against barbarism and serfdom. Bury did her 
duty once more. Her townspeople did not sit quietly 
by while country after country was sacrificing its inde- 
pendence in the capacious maw of one of the mightiest 
powers on earth. If we had no fear for ourselves, if we 
-could not contemplate the probability that the advancing 
tide would break on our own shores, at least it was our 
national instinct not to suffer the weak to be borne down 
by the strong, especially when catastrophe threatened 
-our commercial supremacy in an important part of the 
-globe. Therefore did we go to war. It was not a war 
-of ambition, nor yet of British aggrandisement. We 
took up the championship of the oppressed ; and if we 
looked beyond the immediate case, it was that we saw 
-the world's liberties in peril, and resolved ere too late to 
make a stand for civilization, enlightenment, human 
progress, and human happiness. The result was terrible 
to ourselves ; but, as already contended, people of every 
•class and calling declared for action, and showed a dis- 
position to support it by all kinds of voluntary aid. 

Nearly every Lancashire town swarmed with hundreds 
-of lads, arrayed in fresh-looking regimentals, and drawn 
^very morning from their billets for exercise and parade. 
This spectacle of domestic soldiering was by no means 
pleasant to all the inhabitants of our own town. Protests 
were raised in local pulpits, but the answer was " Neces* 
rsity knows no law." Men were required to provide an 
effective constitutional force for the protection of our 
rshores, the reinforcement of our garrisons, and the re- 
plenishment of our regular army. Conscription had 
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been superseded by cheerful volunteering. Instead of 
complaining, this very respectable portion of the inhabit- 
ants of Bury ought to have rejoiced. It cleared the town 
of the indolent, dirty, and none-too-honest fellows who 
prowl about the streets of every considerable town, and 
possibly converted them into tractable and "sadder** if 
not wiser men. When a man enlisted for a soldier he 
was usually induced by some force, either of attraction 
or repulsion, to select the army as his future calling. 
Either he was captivated with the aspect of a regimental 
life, or he deliberately reckoned up the conditions of 
bounty, service, treatment, and pension then offered, or 
he was of a roving, adventurous disposition, and wanted 
to see the world. But in the militia these conditions 
were materially changed. At this period town loafers 
enrolled themselves in their own county, or perhaps 
town, under officers living in the same neighbourhood, 
and for a special and limited description of service. 
Except in particular instances, and then by their own 
free choice, they would never leave the country, and they 
anticipated, under any circumstances, returning to 
their town or village and their old avocations at no 
distant period. No doubt these ideas were exchanged 
in many cases for those of the regular soldier, and 
militiamen volunteered into the line accordingly ; but as 
a rule the character of the force was as described. 

The militia of this date represented not so much 
50,006 soldiers as 50,000 lads, drawn almost wholly 
from the slums aiid the households of our poorer labourers. 
Not only poor were they, but so utterly destitute of all 
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resource as to make their poverty twice as hard to bear 
as it need be. They were extravagant from sheer inability 
to economise, and wasteful notwithstanding their want, 
because they had never learnt how to make one penny 
go as far as two. Their clothes were ill made and ill 
worn, and yet comparatively costly ; their cottages were 
often squalid and miserable, and their habits of life, in 
most cases, calculated to aggravate rather than relieve the 
toils incidental to their callings. What objection, then, 
could there be to indoctrinate these " scholars " with some 
knowledge that would be useful to them when they 
returned to their homes ? In this generation and in this 
town we have seen how much, besides fighting and 
conquering, a man who has been a soldier may be called 
upon to do. 

Bury streets and alleys were purified by the move- 
ment. Recruits went up to the new barracks in Bolton 
Road ill clad, unwashed, and without any notions of 
personal smartness or self-respect. They received their 
uniforms, were put to drill, and in a few weeks the ragged 
and slovenly Volunteers were metamorphosed into cleanly, 
well-looking soldiers, with the probability that the 
majority of them would never relapse into habits of 
untidiness and dirt. Militiamen, therefore, became an 
instrument of promoting intelligence and good order 
among the people, as well as a means of strengthening 
the military resources of the country. 

Our town, besides furnishing its quota of militiamen 
during the Crimean War, volunteered in quite another 
and a good old-fashioned way. A committee was formed. 
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with Mr. John Hutchinson (now hon. colonel) as chair- 
man, to canvass the district for subscriptions in aid of 
the Crimean soldiery, their wives, and widows. It was 
called the Patriotic Fund, and between £2<ooo and £i,0(X> 
in money was raised here. Such a movement was neces- 
sary, not only in our town but throughout the country. 
The unexpected nature of the events in the Crimea in 
the autumn of 1854 had overset the calculations of those 
who had the conduct of the fierce operations going on 
between the Russians and the allied armies. The remark- 
able achievements of the English and French at Alma, 
Balaclava, and Inkerman ; the unexpected necessity for 
wintering in those freezy regions ; a November storm 
for which there had been no parallel m the Black Sea, 
had all tended to drain the resources of our army, and to 
interfere with the supply of food, clothing, barracks, huts, 
and hospital-stores. Our national exchequer was hardly 
able to provide promptly for all the needs of the gallant 
combatants then abroad. At this time the English 
military law treated the common soldier very much as 
if he were a mere machine ; distinction and privilege 
between officers and privates were very considerable ; 
the pay of the private was little more than nominal, and 
if the commissariat department failed, as it often did, he 
was thrown out of resource. A letter received from 
Corporal Holden, of Bury, showed that privates, when 
the emergencies arose, must either have these necessaries 
given them or go without. Frequently the only available 
method of appeasing hunger was an extra grip on the 
belt. One officer wrote : " We have eaten up everything 

H 
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edible within the precincts of the little angle of which 
we maintain possession by force of arms ; the hay has 
been consumed, the vegetables have been consumed, the 
grasses have been consumed — nay, the very leaves have 
been boiled for food, and the vines used for fuel ; the 
cattle and the sheep have been consumed, and we are 
now masters of a huge camp as sterile as a rock, and 
from which the last vestige of shrub or tree will soon 
disappear under the camp kettle." 

Local subscribers to this Patriotic Fund were nume- 
rous, and included every section of the inhabitants. A 
copy of the subscription h'st has fallen into our hands. 
It will be interesting to glance over the names of the 
old Bury folks, and as many of them are still amongst 
us, no apology is needed for appending an abridgment : 



I s. d. 

Ashton, Richard 25 o o 

Aitken, Thomas 10 o o 

Ackroyd, Edward 300 

Ashworth, Joseph 026 

Ainslie, Rev. H. ........ i i o 

Ankers, James o 10 o 

Alcock, Randle 500 

Alcock, Samuel 100 

Workpeople of do. ... 4 ii o 

Ainsworth, J o 10 o 

Ainsworth, Richard 015 o 

Agar, Mrs. and Son o 10 o 

Ashton, Mr 010 

Ashworth Adam 100 

Anonymous 500 

Ashton, William i o o 

Aked, John o 10 o 

Ashton, David o 10 o 

Ashworth, James 050 

Ashworth, Thomas o 5 o 

Andrews, James i i o 



Brooks, Peter 

Birtwistle, Daniel 

Birtwistle. Mrs. Jane , 

Barlow, Robert 

Barlow, William 

Booth, Mr 

Birtwistle. Mrs. Ann 

Bridge, Rc^er 

Blomeley. J 

Binns, William ..^. 

Booth, J ,..". 

Baron (the Misses) 

Barlow, John & Brother.. 
Birtwistle Ann & Sons... 

Baldwin, Thomas 

BuciU. Mr 

Bradshaw, Robert , 

Bridge, Edward 

Barbour, Robert 

Barlow, Richard 

Barlow, Edward 



£ 

o 
I 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
I 



s. d 
2 6 



o 10 
o 10 
o 5 

O IC 
2 O 

o 10 

2 

1 o 
o 10 

5 

1 o 
I I 

I o 



o 
6 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
6 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
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Barnes, Mrs 026 

Barnes, Miss 026 

Barker, Thomas 026 

Birtwistle, Mrs ■. 020 

Bouchier, William o 2 o 

Bridge, William 150 

Bland and Howorth 20 o o 

Workpeople of do 16 ii 2j 

Baguley, James o 10 o 

Brooks, John 050 

Bird, John 050 

Bentley. Mrs 026 

Bamber, James 026 

Bleacklcy, William I o o 

Workpeople of do 2 6 o 

Bennett, Benjamin o 6 o 

Bentley, Moses 026 

Butter worth, John 050 

Bates, Edward 050 

Booth, George 026 

Bunting, John 026 

Boardman. Rev. Canon,.. 100 
Barlow, Warburton, and 

Holker 15 o o 

Workpeople of do 856 

Barker,Miss, Derby house 200 

Young ladies at do. ... o 10 o 

Barlow. Micah 100 

Benson, Mrs o 10 o 

Bleakley, Isaac 050 

Bridge, Mrs i o o 

Burrows, Mrs 026 

Bateman, John o lo o 

Bailey, Joseph 026 

Bell, James 100 

Boutflower, Rev. H.C.... 220 

Broughton, Frederic 100 

Battersby, John 100 

Bacon, William 100 

Baldwin Thomas o 10 o 

Bridge, John I o o 

Baker, J. W 5 5° 

Barnes, Henry o 15 o 

Bott, Thomas I i o 



£ s.^d. 

Barker, Thomas o 10 o 

Burrows & Johnson o 10 o 

Bleasdale, Robert 100 

Bradley, Henry 040 

Blomeley, Jonathan 050 

Barlow, R 026 

Barlow, John 026 

Brown, Alice 026 

Blacklock, James 200 

Buxton, James 100 

Workpeople of do. ... i 18 o 

Beckwith, Samuel o 10 6 

Bentley, James 026 

Barlow, Jane 026 

Barlow, James 026 

Barlow, Ann 026 

Butcher, Richard 100 

Barritt, William 100 

Bullivant, Samuel 100 

Barritt, Miss Lucy i i u 

Bean, Mr 026 

Booth,Joseph 026 

Barritt, John 026 

Bone, George 100 

Battersby, Peter o 5 o 

Bentley, Peter 050 

Brooks, Mr 050 

Cross, John Starkies o 10 o 

Carter, C. P o 10 o 

Crompton, Miss Ellen .. o 5 o 

Collins, John 050 

Connelly, Edward 050 

Clayton, Peter 020 

Crompton, Alfred 050 

Cooper, Henry 050 

Crawshaw, John 050 

Crossley, James 050 

Coulthard, Thomas i i o 

Carruthers, Thomas i o o 

Cross, John, junr 100 

Cornall, Thomas o 10 o 

Clemishaw, William 050 

Coulthard. James 050 

Crompton, Henry ; 026 
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Clembhaw, Joseph i o o 

CromptonJohn.Stanleyst o lo o 

Chadwick, Robert 050 

Carrington, John 026 

Cockaigne, William 026 

Collier, William 026 

Chambers & Livsey - ... 10 o o 

Workpeople of do 10 o o 

Clayton George & Bro.'s 

workpeople 5 ^ ^ 

Cross, John. Barlow fold. 100 

Cheetham, James 026 

Cooper and Walker i o o 

Collins, Miss 026 

Chadwick, Thomas o 2 6 

Crompton, Miss 200 

Chambers, Mrs i o o 

Crossley, Thomas 100 

Crompton, Thomas 5 o o 

ChildJ.G.T 500 

Coward, William ...10 o o 

Crossland, Robert 5 o ° 

Collection, Parish Church 13 13 8 

Clemishaw, David i i o 

Chadwick, W^G i o o 

Crapper, Benjamin 5 o o 

Crapper,John i o o 

Croasdale,T. R i o o 

Crossley, Joseph o 10 o 

Workmen of do i o o 

Charlson, J 020 

Clayton, Thomas o 2 o 

Cass, Alice 030 

Carter, Thomas o 10 o 

Crisp, Charles i i o 

Cronshaw, William o 2 6 

Coulthard, Edward o 5 o 

Crompton, Mrs. Henry... 050 

Clegg, Chadwick 050 

Crossley, Edmund 026 

Chadwick, Joseph 050 

Coates, William 026 

Collins, William o 10 o 

Catton, Richard o 5 o 



£ s. d. 

Chadwick, James .., 100 

Cane, Rev. J. B i i o 

Coop and Holt 500 

Workpeople of do 690 

Clough, James 026 

Crompton, William o 10 o 

Clemishaw, John o 2 6 

Clemishaw, Christopher., i i o 

Clark, R i o o 

Davenport, Henry i I o 

Dodgson, Mrs 200 

Duckworth, Henry o 2 6 

Dewsbury, John o 10 o 

Downham, Joseph, junr... 050 

Dearden, Henry 100 

Duxbury, Richard 026 

Dutson, William o 2 6 

Duckworth, Abraham ... o 2 o 

Davenport. William o 10 o 

Dawson, Simeon o 2 o 

Davis, T 026 

Dack, James o 10 o 

Dyson, Henry 026 

Davenport, Samuel o 10 o 

Eagle, John i o o 

Eastham, Thomas 026 

Entwistle, Joseph : 2 o o 

Edmondson, Robert i i o 

Entwistle, Jonathan 050 

Edwards, John 026 

Eastwood, Amos 1 020 

Evans, Evan 020 

Evans, Mrs. Ellen 020 

Entwistle, William o 2 6 

Eccles, Francis 026 

Friend, A i o o 

Friend, A o 10 o 

Fletcher, Matthew i o o 

Fletcher, John Randle .. o 10 o 

Flowers, William 026 

Farrar, Miss 026 

Farrar, Joseph 050 

Fletcher, Adam I I o 

Fletcher, Joseph o 5 o 
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Friend, A i o o 

Fish, Mr i o o 

Farrar, Thomas o lo o 

Foster, Mrs 050 

Friend, A 050 

Fishwick, Miss o 10 o 

Fletcher^ Mrs o 10 o 

Friend, A 026 

Fildes, Jonathan o 10 o 

Grundy, John & Edmund 40 o o 

Workpeople of do 230 

Grundy, Miss (Wylde)... 500 
Grundy, Edmd., Parkhills 10 o o 

Grundy, Thomas 10 o o 

Grundy, Mrs. T 100 

Gorton, George 100 

Grundy, John, Union-st.. 10 o o 

Gregson, R 026 

Grundy, Samuel o 10 o 

Green. Miss 026 

Greenhalgh, T. & R. 20 o o 

Workpeople of do i 16 9i 

Gee, Peter , o 10 o 

Goodlad, Joseph 200 

Gregg, R.C. 026 

Greaves. George 026 

Greenhalgh, Samuel 050 

Greenhalgh, Mrs i i o 

Greenhalgh, Richard I o o 

Greenwood, John 050 

Glover, Benjamin o 5 o 

Greenwood, Harper o 2 o 

Greenhalgh, Thomas 050 

Greenhalgh, Samuel o 10 6 

Greenhalgh, Thomas o 10 o 

Gorst, Mr 050 

Greenwood, David 050 

Greenwood, James 200 

Greenwood, James, jun... 100 
Hutchinsons & Openshaw 30 o o 
Hornby, Rev. E. J. G. ... 5 o o 

Howarth, Richard 100 

Horrocks, John 200 

Holt, Thomas, Silver-st. .026 



£ s. d. 

Harwood, John 020 

Hunt, John o 10 o 

Holt, John 500 

Horrocks, Thomas 500 

Hill, James 100 

Harper, The Misses 100 

Hutchinson, Mrs. J 300 

Domestic Servants do. o 7 6 

Hutchinson, Miss S i o o 

Hutchinson, Miss M. J... i o o 

Hall, Robert 026 

Heap, John 100 

Howarth Samuel 030 

Haslam, John 500 

Houghton, James 050 

Hall, Samuel o 10 6 

Hamilton, Hanson 026 

Holland, Benjamin o 2 6 

Harrisson, J o 10 o 

Harrisson. Mrs 02" 

Hall, Henry 026 

Howard. Richard o 2 6 

Howarth John 200 

Hutchinson, James o 5 o 

Hoyle, John & Samuel... 25 00 

Workpeople of do 5 6 o 

Howard, James 050 

Horrocks, Thos.Bolton-st 026 

Howarth, Thomas 100 

Holt, Thomas, druggist... o 10 o 

Howarth. Mrs 026 

Hill, Benjamin 200 

Hoyle, Henry 050 

Heywood. Mrs 050 

Howard, Thomas 026 

Howard, William o 10 o 

Holgate. Thomas & Co... 200 
Hamer, John, Fernhill... 100 
Hamilton, George, benefit 

at Concert Inn i 13 6 

Howarth, Elliott 026 

Hutchinson^ Peter. o 5 o 

Holt, Mark 030 

Holt, Jacob I I o 
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£ s. d. 

I lardman, Thomas i o o 

Holden, Mrs. lo o o 

Workpeople of do 500 

Hoyle, Lawrence o 10 o 

Howarth, John o 10 o 

Plowarth, Thomas o 10 o 

Hoyle. Jas.'s workpeople 2 12 7 

Handley, James 220 

Hine. Ashton i 10 

Hatters of do o 16 o 

Horrocksjohn Mark't-st. o 10 o 

Hargreaves, Mr o 10 o 

Halstead, Joseph o 10 o 

Higham", W o 10 o 

Hill, Aaron 050 

Hamer, Richard 026 

Hill, John 020 

Heaton, Alfred 020 

Hine, Ashton, jun 016 

Holt. Samuel 026 

Hill, Edmund 026 

Harrison. Miss 050 

Holden. Eleazar 026 

Harper. William 200 

Hallpike, John 050 

Hamer, Richard 026 

Harrison, Thomas 026 

Holt, Peter o 10 o 

Howarth, Booth 050 

Hill, Jane 026 

Hall. Mrs. Richmal o 2 o 

Howarth, Johii 050 

Howarth, George o 2 6 

Houghton, Henry 050 

Hockley, Thomas 100 

Hopkinson, Thomas 100 

Holker, Mrs. Samuel o 10 o 

Hope, Robert 050 

Holland, Elizabeth o 2 5 

Hoyle. John, Ferngrove.. 2 o o 

Workpeople of do 6 15 4 

Ingham, Thomas o 10 o 

Ingham, Mrs 100 

J. C. I o o 



£ s. d. 

Jackson, Robinson o 10 o 

Jackson, Thomas 030 

Jacques. Mrs 030 

Jakens, Mr 050 

Jackson, Mrs. & Son 050 

Johnson, William 026 

Jobson, James 026 

Kay, Edward 100 

Kenyon, James, & Son... 20 o o 

Workpeople of do 10 2 10 

King, Lawrence 026 

Kay, Thomas 050 

Kay, Robert 026 

Kay, John 050 

Kay, Samuel, hatter o 10 6 

Workmen of do 160 

Kay, Mrs 100 

Kay, Miss 100 

Kershaw, W 050 

Kay, William 026 

Kay, James 026 

Kenyon, James W i i o 

Kay, Joseph o 10 o 

Kaney, John Joseph 010 o 

Kay, S 026 

Kay, William, Phoenix 

foundry 20 o o 

Workmen of do 30 14 2 

Pattern makers 190 

Kay, Mrs., Stanley-street 500 

Kay.John 100 

Kay. James 050 

King. Miss 026 

Kay, Robert 050 

Kaye, R. J 026 

Kay, Henry 050 

Kenyon, Christopher 026 

Licensed Victuallers' 

Association 25 o o 

Long, Thomas 050 

Lord, James 100 

Lord, Mrs 026 

Lomax, William 026 

Lord, Richard o 10 o 
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£ s. d. 

Leeming, William o 10 o 

Lawrence, William o 5 o 

Lees, John Henry o 10 o 

Lord, Jeremiah i. .. 050 

Livsey, Jas., New Road., i i o 
Livsey & Ashton's work- 
people 1 12 o 

Lilley, James 050 

Lawe, John 026 

Lever, Robert o 2 6 

Low, Arthur o 10 o 

Lomax, Mrs o 10 o 

Lancashire, James 026 

Langford, S. W 050 

Lucas, John 020 

Lord, J. & J 100 

Lomax, Joseph 026 

Lord, J 050 

Leigh, Mrs 040 

Lord. Mrs. John 100 

Livesey, John 050 

Lindsay, Robert o 10 o 

Moscrop, John 300 

M'Lean, William i i o 

Mucklow, Thomas 500 

Workpeople of do 4 10 o 

Mills, Moses 026 

Morton, Jesse 126 

Mercer, Bury 150 

Mossfield Reading Room i 10 o 

Moscrop, Samuel 5 o o 

M'Ghie, Wellwood 100 

Mansell & Slee 220 

Martin, Ellis 050 

M*Ghie, Robert i i o 

Mather, James 050 

Maiden, Henry 050 

Murgatroyd,John o 2 6 

M'Coyd, Mrs 030 

Meadowcroft, George .... 026 

Mitchell, John 300 

Workmen of do 7 14 6 

Marsden, Henry 050 

M Neil, Robert 050 



£ s. d. 

Masheder. Rev. J 100 

Mucklow, Edward 10 o o 

Workmen of do 900 

Mucklow, Mrs 100 

Children of do o 10 o 

Milburn, Robert 026 

Marsden, Thomas o 10 o 

Maw, Nawton '.... 050 

Norris, W. H i o o 

Norris, Walter 076 

Newbold, James 026 

Nuttall. John 050 

Norris, Richard 100 

Nabb, George 026 

Nuttall, Charles o 12 6 

Nuttall, John o 10 o 

Nuttall, John 050 

Nelson, John 050 

Nuttall, Robert o 10 o 

Norris, George 050 

Nuttall, Francis 076 

Nuttall, Margaret & Son. I o o 

Newbold, John 026 

Newbold, Joseph 3 3 o 

Newbold, Francis 100 

Nelson, David 026 

Noble. Daniel 026 

Openshaw, W. & J 30 o o 

Workpeople of do 585 

Openshaw, Thomas 50 o o 

Oram, Thomas & Sons... lo o o 

Workpeople of do 4 14 2 

Openshaw, George i o o 

Openshaw, Jas. & Brother 50 o o 

Workpeople of do 15 10 10 J 

Openshaw, Mrs., Belgrave 

Place 500 

Oddfellows I. O.Wm. IV 300 
Openshaw, J. Son & Co's 

workpeople 9 11 5 

Openshaw, Miss, Primrose 

Hill 200 

Openshaw, Miss Rachel.. 200 

Openshaw, John Ormerod 500 
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£ s. d. 

Openshaw, Joshua o lo o 

Orrell, Mr 050 

Openshaw, Thomas L ... 500 
OpenshaWjCharles&Sons' 
workpeople : — 

Mr. John O'Neil I o o 

Mr. H. B. Grundy o 10 o 

Finishing side 185 

Mechanics o 17 2 

Spinners and Throstle 

room 158 

Card rooms o 16 5 

Weavers 635 

Openshaw, L. R 500 

Workpeople of do 4 i 9 

Openshaw, Miss, Waterloo 500 
Openshaw, Jonathan, 

Bank House 500 

Openshaw, Miss, do 100 

Openshaw, Mrs., Wm ... i o o 

Openshaw, MrS;, J, O ... o 5 o 

Peel, Matthew 100 

Pilkington, Thos. & Son... 20 o o 

Workpeople of do 2 12 o 

Pilkington, Mrs. Joseph... 100 

Pilkington, Mrs. Thomas, o 10 o 

Polding. P. O I o o 

Potter, Rev. Thomas 10 o o 

Parker, The Misses o 5 o 

Peircy, John 026 

Park, Lawrence 200 

Park. James 10 o o 

Workpeople of do 10 4 7 

Parker, Mr 026 

Porter, Mrs 100 

Perring, John S 4 12 o 

Peers, Robert i o o 

Porritt, David 050 

Potts, Edward 100 

Parks, J. & J 500 

Preston, Ralph o 15 o 

Pomfret, Joseph 050 

Pollitt, Mr 050 

Parker, James 026 



£ s. d. 

Patrick, Adam 026 

Preston, S 020 

Palfreman, J 026 

Peel, Henry o 10 o 

Pilkington, Richard o 3 o 

Parkinson,J. brassfounder 220 

Workpeople of do 315 2 

Parkinson, Miss 500 

Phillips, Miss. London ... o 10 o 

Pilkington. Miss Margt... o 10 o 

Pimlott. Ralph 026 

Pendlebury, Mrs o 2 o 

Parks. Joseph.. 026 

Pearson, Thos., Clough-st 050 

Rothwell, John & Son ... 30 o o 

Rothwell, The Misses ... 2 o o 
Rothwell and Grundy's 

Workpeople 8 19 4 

Roberts, William o lo o 

Redfern, John 026 

Rice John 050 

Royle, John o 10 o 

Rawlings, J. S 050 

Rectory, Servants at 015 o 

Rothwell, John o 10 o 

Redfern, John 050 

Railway, East Lancashire : 

Locomotive Dept 31 90 

Waggon Department... 13 13 6 

Clerks 2 17 6 

Redfern. James 050 

Redfern, Samuel 026 

Robinson, Mrs 026 

Rawson, George 026 

Rowlinson, John 026 

Renshaw & Crompton ... i 10 o 

Redfern, William o 2 6 

Robertshaw, Mrs. Mary... 026 

Righy, Peter i o o 

Workmen of do o 10 o 

Rigby, George 050 

Redfern, The Misses 026 

Rogerson, James o 10 o 

Randle, John o 10 o 
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£^ s. d. 

Rayner, Braithwaite i i o 

Ragg, William 026 

Shearson, John 220 

Shearson, Mrs 050 

Shearson,Wm.Arindell... o 10 o 

Shearson. Miss Annie ... o 5 d 

Smith, William 050 

.Savings Bank Clerks ... o 18 o 

Shaw, James 100 

Servants at Springfield... I 10 6 

Shepherd, Robert o 2 6 

Street, James i 10 o 

Smith, John 050 

Statter, T 050 

Spencer, Japaes 050 

Smith, James 026 

Sedgwick, John 050 

Smith, John T 100 

Smith, Mrs. William 050 

Shaw, John 100 

Shaw, Richard 026 

Sellers, William 050 

Suthursl, William 100 

Scott, Mark 050 

Senior, George 026 

Stott, Alice 050 

Seed, William o 2 6 

Scowcroft, 026 

Shaw, Mrs. Richard o 10 o 

Stott, The Misses 050 

Spencer, R 026 

Sparrow, Mr 050 

Stockdale, George 050 

Sharpies, Peter i o o 

Smith, Mrs. Charles o lo o 

Spark, E.J o 10 o 

Smith, Daniel 3 3© 

Shepherd, Mrs. A. & M. . o 10 o 

Do. ladies in their employ 010 o 

Sykes, Humphrey 050 

Speight, Charles o 5 o 

Shaw, Thomas 026 

Smith, Mr 020 

Smethurst, Mr o 10 o 



£ s. d. 

Sudren, William 026 

Smith, Richard o 5 o 

Spencer, Mrs. William ..026 

Shaw, James 026 

Smith, John 026 

Spragg, William o 10 o 

Thorp, Edmund 100 

Trimble. John o 10 6 

Taylor, R. S o 10 6 

Tattersall, James o 2 6 

Terheege, Mrs 100 

Taylor, Elizabeth o 2 6 

Taylor, James o 10 o 

Taylor, Martin 100 

Taylor, Mrs. Martin o 10 o 

Topping, Mrs 020 

Topping, Thomas 026 

Taylor, George 020 

Topping, Thomas, junr... 050 

Taylor, Samuel 050 

Taylor, Robert 100 

Taylor, Henry o 10 o 

Tasker, Thomas 026 

Thomas, David 050 

Taylor, John 02 o 

Turton, Charles 050 

Thorp, Mr 026 

Tuer, Hodgson & Hall... 10 o o 

Workmen of do 3 11 9 

Taylor, Mrs, 050 

Thorburn, Rev.W. R ... i o o 

Taylor, Radcliflfe 026 

Twigg, Mary 020 

Tiplady, John o 10 6 

Unsworth, Ralph 026 

Unwin, John i i o 

Vickerman, John o 10 o 

Vickerman, Henry o 5 o 

Walker and Lomax 100 o o 

W^orkpeople of do 20 11 8 

Colliers of do o 12 6 

Wrigley, Thomas 50 o o 

Workpeople of do 21 11 o 

Walker, John 25 o o 
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£ s. A. 

Workpeople of Walker, 

John i8 4 o 

Wanklyn, William lo o o 

Workpeople of do 460 

Domestic servants do., o 10 o 

Wrigley, James 25 o o 

Wike, George 10 o o 

Workpeople of do 3 5 6 

Wike, John M 100 

Woodcock, Samuel 5 o o 

Wightwick, Rev. A i o o 

Walker and'Hacking ... 30 o o 

Whitehead, George 10 o o 

Weston, Thomas A 100 

Wood, J. Yorke... 100 

Whitehead, Samuel o 10 o 

Whittaker, Mrs o 10 o 

Waterworks men o 16 6 

Wood, Robert 100 

Wike (The Misses) 3 o o 

Woolner, Thomas 050 

Wormald, John 026 

Whitehead, George o 5 o 

Whipp, Thomas 026 

Wood, Charles 026 

Warhurst, William 100 

Warburton, Walter o 2 6 

Whitehead, James 026 

Walker's O. O. domestic 

servants o 15 o 

Walmsley & Crompton... 220 

Workpeople of do I 12 o 

Wood, Isaac 026 

Whittam, E 026 

Winward, Milton 026 

Walker, William o 10 o 

Workpeople of do o 12 6 

Wolstenholme, John 100 

Williams, Thomas 050 

Whittle, John 050 

Weaver, Mr 050 

Warburton, Joseph o 2 6 

Woodhead, John o 10 o 

Walmsley, Henry i o o 



£ s. d. 

Waddington, William ... o 10 o 

Warmisham. F 030 

Wood, William o 10 o 

Whittaker, John 026 

Whittam, Mr 050 

Wolstenholme. William.. 050 

Wainwright. Mrs 026 

Wigton, Hugh 050 

Warburton, John o 10 o 

Wardle, Thomas o 10 o 

Whipp» Mrs i i o 

Whipp, Thomas o 10 o 

Webb, Thomas 026 

Wild, Thomas, 026 

Wild, Leonard 030 

Whitworth, Isaac 026 

WalleyandKay 100 

Warner, Joseph I o a 

Whitehead, James, jun .. o 10 o 

Wild, Elias 050 

Wolstenholme, John 

Market-street.. 050 

Wood, Abraham 050 

Wragg, William 026 

Whitehead, James 100 

Wilkinson, J o 10 o 

Wolfenden, John 026 

Warburton, Mrs, and 

daughter 100 

Wroe, Mr 020 

Walker, G 026 

Walker, Peter 026 

Wilkinson, Mrs. M 020 

Whitehead. Charles o 10 o 

Wroe, Walker -. i o o 

Walker, William o 5 o 

Wolstenholme, Mrs. Betty o 10 o 

Wallwork, John 050 

Walker, James 020 

Watson, Mrs. Mary o 10 o 

Wood. Miss o 10 o 

Wardle, Henry 050 

Withington, Henry o 2 6 

Wright, Rev. John i o o 
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£ s. d. 

Whitworth, James o 5 o 

Williams, Rev. P. J i o o 

Wild's, S. & T., Benefit, 

Theatre Royal 3 I o 

Walker and Hacking's 
workmen : — 

Heaton, Edward 100 

Heaton, John o 10 o 

Marsden, William 100 

Thorp, James 100 

Wardle, James 050 

Setters-up 3 ^8 8 

Patternmakers o 10 5 

Throstle room 512 

Top roller room 126 

Bolt and screw makers 017 7 

Carriage makers o 6 9 

Engine room 426 

Joiners' room 266 

Frame room 15 10 o 

Grinding room 5 i 5i 

Mule room 521 

Planers i 18 8 

Painters i i? 7 

Packers and yard men, o 14 o 

Blacksmiths 242 

Sliding shop i 17 4 

Scutcher department... 170 

Stand room i 11 o^ 

Timber yard men 116 

Walker Rd. & Brother's 
works : — 

William Walker, jun... 200 

James Wood 200 

Richard Ward 100 

William Lomax o 13 o 

David Lomax o 10 o 

Joseph Burgoine o 10 o 

George Booth o 10 o 

Edmund Simpson o 10 o 

James Rudman o 10 o 

Thomas Roberts o 10 o 

Edward Cuerdale o 10 o 

William Wood o 10 o 



£ s. d. 

James Turner o 10 o 

A Friend, T. W 026 

Engineers, millwrights, 
pattern makers, fitters, 

turners, and grinders... 11 94 
Moulders & labourers, 

Rochdale-road 8 16 8 

Ditto, Lower Foundry, 

Whitehead Bridge... 5 12 8 
Ditto, Soho Foundry, 

Bury Bridge 3 8 11 

Planers, slotters, drill- 
ers, and others I 10 6 

Furnace men i 8 10 

Iron dressers 136 

Gasometer makers 180 

Blacksmiths 136 

Labourers in yard o 16 6 

Boilermakers o 14 o 

Brass moulders o 13 o 

Young, Thomas 100 

Young, Mrs. Thomas 100 

Young, Samuel 026 

Z 100 

Small sums under IS... . 3 11 i 

;^I755 3 8i 



ELTON. 

£ s. d. 

Ainsworth, Robert 050 

Anton, Mrs 026 

Ainsworth, James 6 10 o 

Ainsworth, Mrs 050 

Brooks, Mr 050 

Bridge, Mary 026 

Bailey, David 026 

Bradley, Mr 010 

Bolton, Mr 010 

Blomeley, John (Bury)... 100 

Birtwistle, Thomas o 2 6 

Barcroft, B 026 

Bentley, James 026 
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£ s. d. 

Booth. George i o o 

Chantler,Thos., innkeeper 026 

Constantine, James o 2 6 

Calvert, John 010 

Chantler,Thos.,Barnfield 500 

Calrow, Thomas & Sons 20 o o 

Workpeople of do. at 

Hinds o 19 10 

Do. at Woodhill and 

Burrs 5 I5 3 

Dearden, Thomas 026 

Dearden, John 020 

Dearden, John 016 

Dearden, George o 10 o 

Fletcher, Thomas o 5 o 

Fox, Clement 050 

Farrar, Jacob 050 

Fairbrother, William o 2 6 

Fletcher, Thomas 026 

Fleming, John 050 

Fawcett, Mrs. M. A 2 o o 

Gattley, Mr 010 

Hill, James 050 

Heys, Mr 050 

Hardman, Messrs o 10 o 

Hopkinson, Jesse 050 

Howarth, Mrs. Ann 026 

Holt, Thomas 026 

Hargreaves. George o i o 

Hamer, John 010 

Holt, William o j o 

Hall and Stockdale 050 

Hutchinson and Open- 

shaw's workpeople i 16 8 

Hutchinson, James and 

Brother^sdo 858 

Hampson's, R and J., 

workpeople 340 

Kay, Mrs. S 050 

Kay, WUliam 050 

Kay, Jesse 026 

Kenyon, Thomas o i o 

Knowles, Andrew 026 

Leigh, Miss 100 



£ s. d. 

Leigh, Joseph 100 

Leigh, Thomas 100 

Leigh. George 100 

Leigh, Peter 026 

Ix>max, John 010 

Livsey, Joel 100 

Marsh, William — • 020 

Mason, John 026 

Moorhouse^s, Messrs., 

workpeople 070 

Olive, Messrs 200 

Olive, James 026 

Openshaw, Jonathan and 

Son's, workpeople i 18 8 

Pilling, William 100 

Parks, William Thornton 10 o o 

Workpeople of do i 14 o 

PoUitt. James 010 

Partington, Benjamin ... o 5 o 

Ramsbottom, Thomas ... 5 o o 

Roth well, Samuel 100 

Workpeople of do i 7 6 

Sudren, James 500 

Sudren, R. Thomas 5 o o 

Workpeople of do 800^ 

Sudren, William, jun 100 

Smith, William 020 

Smith and Hall 100 

Spencer, Mrs 010 

Topping. John 050 

Turner, William 020 

Taylor, Richard 020 

Wild, William i o o 

Warren, John 050 

Warburton. Thomas 010 

Winward. Samuel 010 

Wolstenholme . Wm o i o 

Wardle, James 010 

Whitehead, John, sen. ... 10 o o 

Whitehead, Robert 10 o o 

Workpeople do. Lower- 
croft 7 15 10 

Workpeople do. Long- 
croft 449 
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Workpeople do. Little 

Lever * o lo 8 

Manchester Warehouse 126 
Walker, Rd. (the late), 
Woodhill 25 o o 



£ s. d. 

Webb, Joseph & Co 5 5 o 

Small sums under is. ... o 4 i 

£\^^ 12 II 



This Patriotic Fund is still in existence. In June, 
1886, the annual report of the Patriotic Fund Commis- 
sioners showed that there were 2,038 widows in receipt 
of allowances, and that the available funds in hand 
amount to the creditable sum of ;^4SS,cxx). 

The war was long and severe — cruel, bloody, and 
remorseless. A large portion of the money raised by 
voluntary subscriptions was needed for the support of 
the families plunged into sorrow by deprivations through 
sword and cannon. Food for the soldiery was needed, 
and just a few of the comforts which the most miserable 
amongst us at home had within reach. The ladies of 
Bury prepared an immense supply of plum puddings in 
such a way as to be eatable after the weeks necessary for 
its transmission. Several of the manufacturing firms 
sent woollen and other goods ; families sent stockings 
and quite a host of articles for the personal comfort of 
the heroes who sadly needed everything sent. Several 
hundredweight of Bury simnel was forwarded to London 
for shipment to the Russian waters ; and the people of 
Radcliffe, Heywood, Ramsbottom, and Rossendale, 
more or less, emulated the example of Bury, Indeed, 
this form of philanthropy became very general through- 
out England. The wealthy chartered vessels to convey 
the goods, and sent out men to distribute them ; millers 
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sent flour and oatmeal, brewers sent beer, merchants sent 
wines and spirits, doctors sent medicines, and surgeons 
medical appliances; tobacco manufacturers sent out tons 
of the weed that was truly precious to the men, and pipe 
manufacturers were not behind in supplying the bowls 
in which it might be consumed. The ladies connected 
with the family of a great ironmaster industriously set 
about collecting a store of most useful minor articles of 
clothing and hosiery, and sent them out as a present ; 
and ladies in other parts solicited gifts of linen, lint, 
knitted comforters, warm caps, fur, flannel, worsted 
stockings, list slippers, gloves, books, lucifer matches, 
newspapers, pens, ink, paper, envelopes, candles, &c. 
England was for a time, indeed, one vast charity 
such as had never before been witnessed in the 
history of her civilization. Ladies left their homes, 
relations and friends, comforts and luxuries, to go 
into the wild Crimea to tend wounded soldiers, ad- 
minister comforts, cheer their spirits, and talk to them 
of the old folks at home whom they might perhaps 
never live to see again. 

In April, 1855, the people of Bury appointed a day 
for a general fast and humiliation. There was an almost 
general cessation from work, and a large proportion of 
the population attended divine services at the churches 
and chapels. Closing of shops was also general, and 
" everything outside," wrote a local chronicler, ** looked 
decent humiliation and woe." A similar day was 
observed throughout the British Islands. Every fast is 
supposed to be followed by a feast ; and in September of 
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the same year Bury was illuminated in " honour" of the 
fall of Sebastopol. 

About the end of the year 1851 a band of young 
Bury fellows started a system of volunteering entirely on 
their own account, and unassociated with any existing 
military organisation. They assembled for drill practice 
behind the old Ship Inn (now pulled down), at Bury 
Bridge, and very soon became familiarly known as 
** Sam Fletcher's army." This amateur corps had been 
inaugurated by Sam Fletcher. At one time during its 
two years' existence it numbered fully one hundred mem- 
bers. Of course these " volunteers " wore no uniform, 
belts only being worn during drill, in which they 
attained c5nsiderable perfection. Mr. Henry Oram 
(died Feb. 15, 1887) became "captain" of this loyal 
little corps, and among his compatriots were Messrs. 
Wm. Bland, Henry Coope, George Cbope, Thos. Fletcher, 
Henry Openshaw, Jas. Shaw, Jas. Thorburn, Thos. Holt, 
Thos. Crossley, Wm. Hope, and F. W. Livsey, 



CHAPTER X, 

The Volunteer Revival Movement of 1859; A Napoleon again. " Self- 
Reliance the road to Distinction." A Historical Document. The First 
Official Document signed by a Native of Bury (General Peel). The 
First Commission for Mr. Bousfield. The Bury Magistrates and the 
Movement. A Bury Corps Formed. The "Philanthropists" Object 
The First Meeting: A Resume of the Speeches. 

Not until we were close upon the 'sixties did the English 
people and their Parliament come roqnd to their senses with 
respect to the Volunteer movement France and another 
Napoleon were again the cause. Reiterated menaces 
from our Gallic neighbours, illustrated by a wholly un- 
provoked attack upon Austria, at last produced a firm 
resolution among the people to render invasion impossible. 
Lord Lyndhurst was then in his 88th year, but he was 
constrained to go down to the House of Lords and 
deliver himself of a long and eloquent speech on our 
relations with the Continent. " If I am asked," said this 
really Grand Old Man, " whether I can place reliance on 
the Emperor Napoleon, I reply with confidence that I 
cannot, because he is in a situation in which he cannot 
place reliance in himself. He is in a situation in which 
he must be governed by circumstances, and I will not 
consent that the safety of this country should be placed 
on such contingencies. Self-reliance is the best road to . 
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distinction in private life. It is equally essential to the 
character and grandeur of a nation. It will be necessary 
for our defence that we .should have a military force 
sufficient to cope with any Power or combination of 
Powers that may be brought against us." 

The words were but the echo of the voice of the 
country, and fit was it. in the mouth of the oldest living 
statesman and peer in the realm. " Conscious ability to 
protect the shores of England against all assailants," 
said the leading journal of the metropolis, "will calm the 
susceptibility of popular feeling whenever subjects of 
dispute with France unfortunately arise." So it proved 
at the time, and so it has proved ever since, and will 
doubtless continue so as far as England and any indi- 
vidual European Power is concerned. 

The success of the 1804 movement was not yet for- 
gotten ; it was apparently remembered from the Tyne 
to the Solent All the leading incidents in connection 
with it were set forth in public meetings convened 
throughout the country for the purpose of considering the 
necessity of again starting a voluntary military move- 
ment. That necessity was demonstrated by the fact 
that while Napoleon III. was obviously bent on aggran- 
dising France at the expense of Europe, the defences 
of England were absolutely inadequate to resist an 
invading force. Vast numbers of our regular army were 
in India and other parts of the Empire. Mr. Nathaniel 
Bousfield, of Liverpool, who was colonel of one of the 
few regiments of Volunteers in the county, and who had 
frequently endeavoured to rouse other large towns to 
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adopt self-supporting or public-aided regiments, took the 
initiative. Though the Government had persistently 
declined to adopt his views on the subject of general 
volunteering, he again appealed to the Legislature, 
through Sir Duncan MaeDougal. The letter which Sir 
Duncan wrote has now become an historical document 
in connection with the movement. He said, " A number 
of gentlemen connected with Liverpool, whose offer to 
form a Volunteer corps was injudiciously rejected by the 
Government of that day, are now most anxious to renew 
the offer of their services, providing I could ascertain the 
probability of their acceptance at this momentous crisis. 
In the event of the Government accepting the services 
of the patriotic gentlemen in question, and holding out 
encouragement to others to form similar corps, I am 
assured that three or four thousand would soon enrol 
themselves, and, under judicious instruction, they would 
in a short time efface the ridicule and disgrace which 
Great Britain has been subjected to in Europe, in conse- 
quence of the defective state of our defences having so 
repeatedly led to the expression of fears of invasion. 
Most anxiously do I pray that Her Majesty's Government 
may give serious consideration to the warning given by 
the most experienced warrior (the Duke of Wellington) 
that ever served the British Crown." 

The " warning " alluded to as having been given by 
the Duke of Wellington was probably contained in a 
letter his grace wrote to Sir John Burgoyne about the 
year 1847 — two years previously, in which the Great 
Duke used these words : " I have endeavoured to awaken 
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the attention of the different administrations to the 
defenceless state of our country. We have a great deal 
of the spirit of the people of England, but unorganised 
and undisciplined, that spirit opposed to the fire of 
musketry and cannon and the sabres and bayonets of 
disciplined troops would only expose those animated 
with such spirit to confusion and destruction, I hope 
that the Almighty may prevent me from being a witness 
of a tragedy which I cannot persuade my contemporaries 
to take measures to avert." Hans Busk, a member of 
the Victoria Rifles, and a man of considerable natural 
powers, had been going about the country urging the 
formation of Volunteer companies, and had even waited 
upon Lord Melbourne. This earnest Volunteer lectured 
in various parts of the country, but met with comparative 
success only. He also published a work on ** The Rifle," 
which brought forth general and favourable criticism, 
and induced the leading inhabitants of many towns to 
call public meetings in support of a fresh start in Volun- 
teering. In April, 1859, an immense meeting was held 
in Liverpool, and was addressed by Sir Charles Napier, 
Sir Duncan MacDougal, Sir Allan MacNab, and others, 
who for years had been arguing the want of a defensive 
force and the advantage of a Volunteer army. Other 
meetings followed, at which resolutions were passed and 
copies forwarded to the Government If the Government 
desired to procrastinate, the people had no such desire. 
Our army needed reforming and strengthening. It had 
little more than a shabby, slip-shod, out-at-the-elbow 
sort of existence. The French were not procrastinating ; 
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they were cramming another revolution into the half- 
century, and every other country was almost on the eve 
of a fresh regime. 

So the Government were convinced, and on the 13th 
of May, 1859, Lord Rosslyn addressed the following 
communication to Sir Duncan MacDougal : " I am 
directed by the Secretary of State for War to acknow- 
ledge your letter of the 28th ultimo, and to acquaint you 
that a circular has been issued from this department 
informing the Lords-Lieutenants of counties of the 
conditions on which Her Majesty's Government will 
recommend to Her Majesty's adoption of the services of 
Volunteer corps in their respective counties." The 
circular issued by the Government was drawn up in 
accordance with the existing laws on Volunteering, which 
were then in a very confused and even contradictory 
state. Important clauses were based on the provisions 
of the 44th Geo. IIL, cap. 54, passed as far back as 1804, 
to consolidate the laws relating to volunteers of that 
period. 

In some degree it is flattering to local pride that the 
first official document sanctioning the formation of 
Volunteer corps by the Government was signed by a 
native of Bury. General Jonathan Peel, who was born 
at Chamber Hall, on the 12th of October, 1799 (the fifth 
son of Sir Robert Peel by his wife Ellen, daughter of 
Sir William Yates, of Springside), was at this time 
principal Secretary of State for the War Department in 
Lord Derby's Administration. General Peel had, at the 
time he took office under the Rupert of Debate, been 
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over thirty years in Parliament, and had been an alniost 
silent observer of those brilliant legislative triumphs 
accomplished by his illustrious brother. He was there- 
fore thoroughly familiar — by observation at least — not 
exactly with the duties and responsibilities of office, but 
with the routine of the House of Commons, and, beyond 
that, with the political and military history of his day. 
Long one of the foremost pleaders within his own circle 
for the establishment of a reliable, extensive, and well- 
equipped auxiliary force, he moved in his exalted sphere 
with new energy and interest towards its authorisation 
by his Government, and exhibited administrative talents 
seldom seen in hon. gentlemen who for long periods 
occupy back benches in the British Legislature. General 
Peel was then member for Huntingdon. An hitherto 
unnoticed major-general in the army on half-pay, un- 
attached, his selection for so important a post naturally 
caused considerable commotion in the political salons of 
the Metropolis and in the Houses of Parliament. It was 
a step into the shoes of Lord George Bentinck, who had 
previously with similar suddenness been called from ob- 
scurity into the full blaze of Parliamentary cynosure. Lord 
Derby's choice was fully Justified. Whilst General Peel 
remained in office he fulfilled his duties wisely and well, 
though not brilliantly, and carried with him into private 
life the good wishes and respect of all with whom he had 
been officially associated. Underthe rough, almost rugged, 
aspect of the soldier, there was the generous heart of the 
true man brimming with much of the "milk of human 
kindness." 
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The following is a copy of the official notice issued 
from the War-Office : 



War Office, Pall Mall, May 12, 1859. 

Her Majesty*s Government, having had under consideration the 
propriety of permitting the formation of Volunteer rifle corps under the 
provisions of the Act 44, George III., cap. 54. as well as of artillery corps 
and companies in maritime towns in which there may be forts and batteries, 
I have the honour to inform you that I shall be prepared to receive through 
you, and consider any proposal with that object, which may emanate from 
the county under your charge. 

The principal and most important provisions of the Act are : — 

That the corps be formed under officers bearing the commission of the 
lieutenant of the county. 

That its members must take the oath of allegiance before a deputy- 
lieutenant, or justice of the peace, or a commissioned officer of the corps. 

That it be liable to be called out in case of actual invasion or appearance 
of an enemy in force on the coast, or in case 01 rebellion arising out of either 
of those emergencies. 

That whilst thus under arms itf: members are subject to military law, 
and entitled to be billeted and receive pay in like manner as the regular 
army. 

That all commissioned officers disabled in actual service are entitled to 
half-pay, and non-commissioned officers and privates to the benefit of Chelsea 
Hospital, and widows of commissioned officers killed in service to such 
pensions for life as are given to widows of officers of Her Majesty's regular 
forces. 

The members cannot quit the corps when on actual service, but may do 
so at any time by giving fourteen days' notice. 

That members who have attended eight drills in each our months, or a 
total of twenty-four days' drill and exercise in the year, are entitled to be 
returned as effectives. 

That members so returned are exempt rom militia ballot or from being 
called upon to serve in any other levy. 

That all property of the corps is legaMy vested in the commanding 
officer, and subscriptions and fines under the rules and regulations are 
recoverable by him before a magistrate. 

The conditions on which Her Majesty's Government will recommend 
to Her Majesty the acceptance of any proposal are : — 

That the formation of the corps be recommended by the lord-lieutenant 
of the county. 

That the corps be subject to the provisions of the Act already quoted. 
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That its members undertake to provide their own arms and equipments, 
and to defray all expenses attending the cor()s, except in the event of its 
being assembled for actual service. 

That the rules and regulations which may be thought necessary be 
submitted to me in accordance with the 56th section of the Act. 

The uniforms and equipments of the corps may be settled by the mem- 
bers, subject to your approval ; but the arms, though provided at the 
expense of the members, must be furnished under the superintendence and 
according to the regulations of this department, in order to secure a perfect 
uniformity of gauge. 

The establishment of officers and non-commissioned officers will be 
fixed by me and recorded in the books of this office ; and, in order that I 
iftay be enabled to determine the proportion, you will be pleased to specify 
the precise number of private men which you will recommend, and into how 
many companies you propose to divide them. 

I have only to add that I shall look to you as Her Majesty's lieutenant, 
for the nomination of proper persons to be appointed officers, subject to the 
Queen's approval. 

I have the honour to be, &c., 

Your most obedient servant, 

J. Peel. 
To Her Majesty's Lieutenant for the county of Lancaster. 

The document was received with mixed sentiments 
by those interested in the movement. It was ancient, 
to begin with, and lacked explicitness on a hundred 
important points. It was hoped that Parliament would 
have specially legislated in the matter, if only to show 
France that our country and the Government were unani- 
mous on the great Volunteer principle, "Defence, not 
defiance." Newspapers teemed with letters on the 
paucity of detail in the new (or rather old) regulations, 
and the amiable and gifted Consort of our beloved 
Queen came quickly to the rescue. To him the move- 
ment was full of import and interest, for reasons which 
will be apparent to those who have read and studied 
the absorbing history of his life by Sir Theodore Martin, 
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Within a fortnight after the Government circular had 
been issued, his Royal Highness drafted an additional 
circular, and it was adopted almost in its entirety by the 
War-Office, and immediately distributed. The Prince 
Consort said : 

"With reference to the circular of May I2th, sanc- 
tioning, under certain conditions, the enrolment of 
Volunteers, it seems essential, in order that the patriotic 
exertions of those who come forward may contribute 
most effectively to that which they have at heart, namely, 
the defence and security of their country, that they 
should not be left in ignorance of the nature and character 
of the service to which they are thus binding themselves ; 
but the objects which such bodies of Volunteers should 
have in view should be clearly explained to them, as 
well as the peculiar duties expected from them, together 
with the best means of qualifying themselves for their 
effective discharge. Premising that these Volunteers 
may be of two classes — one comprising those who may 
be instructed to act as riflemen or sharpshooters in the 
field ; the other, those whose services may be rendered 
most valuable in our seaports and other coast towns, in 
manning the batteries constructed for their defence — it 
must be borne in mind that : 

" I. — The first essential, without which no body of 
Volunteers, however composed or organised, can hope to 
render available or really useful service, is, that it should 
be amenable, when called upon to act, either in garrison 
or in the field, to military discipline, for without such 
discipline no general or other officer under whom they 
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may have to act will be able to place much dependence 
on their assistance or co-operation in the time of need. 

"2. — In the second place, the conditions of service 
should be such as, while securing and enforcing the above 
necessary discipline, to induce those classes to come 
forward for service as Volunteers who do not under our 
present system enter either into the regular army or the 
militia. 

"3. — In the above view, the system of drill and 
instruction for bodies of Volunteers should not be such 
as to lender the service unnecessarily irksome, or as to 
make demands upon the time of the members that 
would interfere injuriously with their ordinary avoca- 
tions ; thus either indisposing to the service, in the first 
instance, those who might otherwise have gladly joined 
it, or driving them again out of it after a short expe- 
rience of the inconveniences to which they have been 
exposed. 

"4. — It should not be attempted, therefore, as regards 
rifle Volunteers, to drill or exercise them as soldiers 
expected to take their place in the line, which would 
require time for instruction that could ill be spared ; but 
it should be rather sought to give each individual 
Volunteer a thorough knowledge of the use of his weapon, 
and so to qualify the force to act efficiently as an auxi- 
liary to the regular army and militia — the only character 
to which it should aspire. 

"5. — It is evident that this object will be best attained 
by the enrolment of Volunteers in small bodies — in com- 
panies — consisting of an establishment of 
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I captain, 

I lieutenant, 

I ensign, 
icx) men of all ranks as a maximum, 
or in subdivisions and even sections of companies, with 
the due proportion of officers, and composed of individuals 
having a knowledge of and full dependence upon each 
other personally ; and it should rarely if ever be sought 
to form them into larger corps, entailing the neces- 
sity of a lengthened and complicated system of drill 
instruction." 

Proceeding to details respecting the methods most 
likely to be successful, the circular suggests that accurate 
and effective shooting should be the great aim of com- 
panies, and points out likely means to accomplish this 
end, concluding with directions concerning Volunteer 
artillery, and suggestions for the formation at seaports 
of bodies of naval volunteers. Other suggestions were 
made in the press from military men, and men of position 
in the various counties, until there was almost an embarras 
de richesses. 

Companies of Volunteers were again formed in every 
part of England. On the nth of June Mr. Bousfield 
received the first commission granted to a Volunteer, and 
in four days this energetic gentleman marched at the 
head of 120 men, drilled, armed, and equipped, to the 
Liverpool Exchange Flags, where his band played the 
National Anthem amidst great popular enthusiasm. In 
East Lancashire, Lord Grey de Wilton and the Hon. 
Algernon Egerton were among the first to move, and 
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very promptly succeeded in raising several companies in 
and around Manchester. Subscriptions poured in on every 
hand wherever companies were arranged, and in a few 
months it was officially announced that England could 
boast an enrolment of 150,000 volunteers. 

Within a month from the date of issuing the first 
circular the inhabitants of Bury were summoned to con- 
sider their attitude towards the new movement. On the 
3rd June the chairman of the local Justices, Mr. O. O. 
Walker, convened a meeting of magistrates in their 
private room at the Court House. There was an almost 
unanimous response, and the question was discussed 
after the following letter had been read by the chair- 
man : 

24. Hill Street, London. 

Sir, — I have the honour to inform you that I have received from Her 
Majesty's Secretary of State for War a letter on the subject of Rifle Volunteer 
Rifle Corps, and I have to request that you will be good enough to give it 
publicity in your town. Should it be the wish of any of the inhabitants of 
Bury or of the adjacent districts to form themselves into a Rifle Corps, it 
will be my duty, in the absence of the Lord-Lieutenant of the county, to 
carry out the instructions contained in the Secretary of State's letter, and it 
will give me great p'easure to consider any proposition which may be made 
to me with this object, and which is in conformity with those instructions. 
I have the honour to be, Sir, 

Your obedient Servant, 

Wilson Patten, 
O. O. Walker, Esq. Vice-Lieutenant 

Of course the local magistracy were unanimously in 
favour of following to the fullest extent the excellent 
examples of the larger Lancashire towns, and at this 
meeting a scheme was partially formulated. A resolution 
was passed, "That in the opinion of the magistrates it 
is desirable that a Volunteer Rifle Corps should be 
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formed in the Division of Bury, to be called the Bury 
Volunteer Corps." Mr. Walker was requested to con- 
vene a meeting of the public, and announcements were 
issued to "parties disposed to assist in promoting the 
formation of a Volunteer Rifle Corps are requested to meet 
the magistrates at the Court House on Monday the 13th 
day of June instant, at seven o'clock in the evening." 
Various theories and suggestions for carrying out the 
project were put for^vard by the gentlemen who attended, 
and it was decided to consider them before the public 
meeting, and to appeal to every class in the town. 

Ratepayers generally received the decision of the 
magistrates with Mat Bury was again found to be 
patriotic. Several of the advanced " philanthropists " in 
the town argued that patriotism is mere prejudice, and 
that it would melt before that light of universal brother- 
hood which was about to irradiate the country. That 
might be so, but Englishmen are not even yet converted 
to such self-effacing views. The meeting was held, and 
was markedly enthusiastic and patriotic. The simple 
word " England " was spoken of with as much pride in 
Bury as in any other nook or corner of our island. Mr. 
O. O. Walker occupied the chair, and it will now be of 
interest to know who were present. Amongst the magis- 
trates were Mr. W. Openshaw, Mr. William Hutchinson, 
Mr. John Hutchinson, Mr. Richard Bealey (Radcliffe) ; 
and among those in the body of the room were the 
Rector of Bury (Rev. E. J. G. Hornby), Messrs. Richard 
Walker, Wm. Price, Wm. Harper, Thos. Price, H. Oram, 
O. O. Walker, jun., W. O. Walker, Arthur Hutchinson, 
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John O'Neil, Charles Walker, Samuel Walker, W. 
Coward, J. H. Hutchinson, John Cross (surveyor), Walter 
Norris, Alfred C. Buckley, Jas. Shaw, Robt. Nuttall,. 
Thos. Nuttall, S. Hacking, Braithwaite Rayner, Wm. 
Wanklyn, J. W. Kenyon, &c., &c. 

Mr. O. O. Walker said the meeting was called ir> 
order to hear the opinion of the public as to the formation 
of a Volunteer Rifle Corps. As far as he was concerned,, 
he should gladly give all the assistance in his power. 
With respect to the mode of establishing a corps, it 
was proposed to arm, clothe, and equip them out of a 
common fund ; the money to be raised by public sub- 
scription ; and he concluded by expressing his readiness 
to assent to any plan that might be proposed to further 
the object they had in view. 

Mr. Richard Walker enquired if the chairman had 
any documents which showed the conditions under 
which Volunteers would be enrolled, together with the 
amount of pay, duty, and other matters t 

The Chairman read the Government circulars 
respecting the formation of the Rifle Corps ; and 
intimated that every corps would make their own rules^ 
which would be subject to the approval of the authorities 
in London. 

Some enquiries were made, and in answer to Mr. W. 
Openshaw, the Chairman said the proposed corps would 
be allowed to choose their own officers, subject to the 
approval of the Lord-Lieutenant. 

Mr. W. Price moved the first resolution, to the effect 
that a corps be formed forthwith. 
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The Rev. Rector, in seconding the resolution, said 
that though he was essentially a man of peace, he should 
be glad to find a substitute to fill his place in time of 
war. He hoped they would establish an efficient 
regiment, and that two or three things would be attended 
to. He trusted the rules would be such that there 
would not be any system of exclusion whatever ; that 
parties of all ways of thinking and of the diflferent 
classes would be deemed competent, if able, to carry 
arms and join the regiment. (Cheers.) 

Mr. Richard Walker said he felt some difficulty in 
supporting the resolution, as he was, like the Rector, a 
man of peace. He was old enough to recollect hearing 
of the great deeds of the old Volunteer Rifle Company in 
Bury, of which many of their parents were members, 
and he hoped that if they established another corps, it 
would be done without any reference to parties, sects, or 
rank, and that there would be no exclusion of any man 
if his character stood the test of fair examination. He 
argued on the expediency of furnishing arms and 
equipments out of a common store, so as to obviate all 
feelings of jealousy as to any difference of dress or 
accoutrement. He was of such an age himself that 
would prevent him joining the movement ; there were, 
however, numbers of young men present who did not 
labour under that disadvantage, and he hoped they 
would show by their good conduct that they were worthy 
of confidence ; and if our shores were invaded — an event 
he did not think likely to occur — they would be able to 
give a good account to the enemy. Every young man 
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should put himself in a position to defend his country, in 
case of need. (Cheers.) There would not be the slightest 
chance of their being sent on foreign service, so if they 
had an idea of seeing foreign countries at the expense of 
the Government, they would be disappointed ; but he 
hoped that ere they were twelve months enrolled, they 
would give, as their fathers did before them — great 
satisfaction to the inspecting officers. 

Twenty-three Volunteers were enrolled, and a sum of 
£zSO was at once subscribed, which, during the same 
week, was increased to £4^0, 
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Getting to Work. Money Wanted— and Obtained. The "Young Bloods" 
of Bury. The First Subscribers. Supt. Milne. Committee Work. 
Rules and Regulations. The Question of Uniform : •* Hurrah for the 
Black and the Grey." Canon Hornby and the Chaplaincy. Mr. O. O. 
Walker and Lord Ripon. Nomination of Officers. The Eighth Lanca- 
shire Volunteers. List of Members . Enrolled to the end of the Year. 
Detractors. The First Suit and the First March-out. Effect of the 
Volunteer Movement on the Regular Army. 

One swallow does not make a summer, and a volunteer 
regiment is not established by one meeting, however 
unanimous, influential, or well attended. One of the first 
requisites of volunteering when the revival movement 
started was generous and general financial aid — not from 
the Government but from the people, and from the very 
men also who volunteered military service. So that the 
movement could not be a "cheap and nasty" thing. 
Money was wanted in abundance to purchase arms, 
ammunition, uniforms, and all the paraphernalia apper- 
taining to the pomp and circumstance of such an enter- 
prise. And the sons of Bury in 1859 did not button up 
their breeches' pockets; they nobly followed the footsteps 
of the men of (to them) fifty years ago, and the gallant 
churls who gave up all they had to follow the fortunes of 
the Royalists or the Roundheads centuries before. When 
it was known money was required, money was subscribed, 
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ungrudgingly too. Those who worked hardest gave the 
fastest — in proportion, one may assume, to their means. 

Who these practical encouragers of the movement 
were it must now be interesting to remember. Mr. O. O. 
Walker led off with the ** double-ought " suggested by the 
initials of his name — ;^ioo; John Lomax £100^ Thomas 
OpenshaW;^icx), Richard Bealey (RadclifFe) ;^50, Richard 
Kay £so, Wm. Walker £^0, John Walker £^0, John 
Robinson Kay £$0, John Hall £^Oy Jas. Openshaw £^0] 
WilHam Hutchinson, William Openshaw, John Hutchin- 
son (Colonel), Edward Hutchinson, Jonathan Openshaw, 
William Coward, and O. O. Openshaw, each;^25 ; Saml. 
G. Walker, London, ;^2o; the Rev. E. J. G. Hornby, Richd. 
Hacking, William Wanklyn, Arthur Hutchinson, Henry 
Oram, W. H. Price, Richard Walker, O. O. Walker, jun., 
Thomas Price, Fred Tootal and Thos. Preston, each;£'io; 
there was a host of £^ subscribers, and still more loyal 
townsmen tendering smaller sums and sympathy. 

The start was, therefore, an excellent one. The 
organisers had behind them, before them, and around 
them the right kind of encouragement. Light but 
discriminating hearts went vigorously to work in all 
directions of the town and district, and notwithstanding 
that the movement was as yet only nominally recognised 
by the Government, the young bloods of Bury flocked to 
the standard that was to be. Many were enrolled by 
Mr. Superintendent Milne at the constabulary offices, 
others by the gentlemen who had initiated and were 
encouraging the formation. Local bankers contributed 
their influence by consenting to receive subscriptions, 

K 
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and almost every millowner personally urged the claims 
of the great national wave of militaryism among the 
employes. Individual riflemen were not expected to 
provide th^ir own equipments, but it was hoped they 
would subscribe, if able, to a common fund from which 
the entire corps was to be armed, accoutred, and clothed. 

A meeting held on the nth of July was attended by 
Mr. Mawson, honorary secretary of the First Manchester 
Volunteers, and he stated that the hours of drill, as 
authorised by the Government, would be as follows : — 
"From two to three hours in the evening, twenty-four 
such attendances to constitute the efficient service re- 
quired by the regulations." A committee was appointed 
to obtain information and procure specimens of arms, 
uniforms, and accoutrements, draw up rules and regula- 
tions, and recommend officers for the consideration of the 
Lord-Lieutenant. This committee consisted of Messrs. 
John Hutchinson, O. O. Walker, jun., W. H. Price, John 
Cross, Wm. Harper, Adam Crompton Bealey, and Thos. 
Parkinson. 

At a meeting of the Committee (again held at the 
Court House), on the i8th of July, the following regula- 
tions were recommended as likely to be of utility in the 
formation and organisation of the corps : 

I. — ^That every private member of the corps shaU pay an annual sub- 
scription of one guinea in advance, and that the same shall be due on the 
first day of July in each year. 

2. — That the commissioned officers shall pay an annual subscription of 
five guineas each, also paid in advance, and due on the first day of July in 
each year. 

3. — ^That every member shall attend at least one sergeants' drill in every 
week, and also one muster for general drill and target practice at least once 
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every fortnight until he be returned effective, after which he may dispense 
with the weekly sergeants' drill, but must continue to attend the muster or 
parade. 

4. — ^That for every omission to attend the drills and parades as stated 
in the last rule, without leave obtained from his commanding officer, he shall 
be fined one shilling. 

• 5.— That ammunition be provided out of the funds of the corps for 
target practice on muster days. Any extra practice which members may 
choose to indulge in to be at their own cost for ammunition. 

6. — That no private practice be allowed on the ground of the corps, 
except under the control and superintendence of a sergeant, whose attendance 
may be secured at all convenient times by previous arrangement with the 
commanding officer. 

It was also suggested that the uniforms of commis- 
sioned and non-commissioned officers be of the same 
material and make as the uniforms of the privates, 
except suph variation in trimming, &c., as might be 
considered necessary to distinguish the various grades ; 
also, that the officers pay for their uniforms and accoutre- 
ments ; that the donations be looked upon as a capital 
fund to furnish arms, accoutrements, and uniforms ; and 
that the current expenses, such as ammunition for prac- 
tice on field-days, drill-sergeants, rent of ground, &c., be 
paid from the subscriptions. In a large measure these 
recommendations were accepted by the corps ; members 
and others interested in the movement who have copies 
of the original rules printed in September of the same 
year^can easily determine the present diffisrences, emenda- 
tions, and additions. 

The question of uniform was, of course, uppermost 
in the minds of many of the volunteers, who increased 
in numbers in proportion as the details of the organisa- 
tion tecame^known. The solution was an important and 
highly interesting matter. In the main, however, the 
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Government decided it. The Secretary for War (General 
Peel) had referred to a military committee the question 
of an authorised pattern uniform for volunteer corps, and 
their decision was as to colour and shape, the quality of 
the material being determined by the circumstances of 
each particular corps. The pattern suits were respectively 
faced with red and black and with grey, but the official 
committee did not recommend that these colours should 
be universally adopted for facings, many counties having 
colours of their own. In a week from the drawing up of 
the rules given above, Mr. Hutchinson and his colleagues 
were ready to submit the momentous question of uniform 
to the Bury Riflemen. Specimen uniforms were sub- 
mitted at a meeting held on the 28th July. Four suits 
were produced, and were donned by the four whom they 
fitted best. The suits were of course similar in style 
and material; the facings only were different. Made 
generally of the grey material which many of us yet 
recollect, these four pattern uniforms were severally 
faced with red, black, blue, and green. " What should 
the facings be ?" was the crucial point. It was decided 
by show of hands, and the result was duly recorded at 
the time by Mr. Hutchinson : " Red 4, black 16, blue 12, 
gre^n o." Votes were also taken on the no less important 
question of buttons. " For bright and bronze buttons 
there appeared : Bright 25, bronze 6." At this meeting 
the Rev. E. J. G. Hornby, rector of Bury, announced his 
intention of becoming an honorary member of the corps, 
and he was unanimously appointed honorary chaplain. 
Orders for the making of the suits were shortly after- 
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wards placed in the hands of Messrs. Whitesides, of 
Manchester, and Mr. Samuel Whitehead, of Bury, at an 
average cost of a little over 30s. each. Messrs. Dolan, of 
London, and Messrs. Whitesides supplied accoutrements. 
The appended lines, which have not before been in 
print, were penned at the time in honour of the practical 
formation of the corps, and apropos of the choice of 
uniform. We take them (with permission) from a 
local volunteer scrap-book, industriously kept by Miss 
Hutchinson : 

THE BLACK AND THE GREY. 

DEDICATED TO MAJOR HUTCHINSON. 

Hurrah for the band, 

Who, with rifle in hand, 
Are prepared to keep loemen at bay ; 

For God only knows 

Who are old England's foes : 
So hurrah ! for the black and the grey. 

How glorious to see, 

Thus united and free, 
The sons of old England prepare ; 

Who for sweethearts and wives 

Would hold cheaply their lives, 
Nor their blood or their treasure would spare. 

Should the war cannon roar 

On our dear native shore— 
Though a signal of danger and sorrow — 

There is not a soul 

In that brave muster roll 
But would die for old England to-morrow. 

Capital lines, certainly ; but the name of the author 
or authoress is not stated. Perhaps we may be pardoned 
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for attributing them to the amiable and accomplished 
lady in whose scrap-book they were found — and who, at 
the time the above lines were penned, was an earnest 
and observant sympathiser with the movement in which, 
from that day to this, she has never ceased to take an 
active and ardent interest 

Little remained to be done to entitle the corps to 
rank among those fully constituted under the Act 44, 
George III., cap. 54, and the consolidated laws in force 
relating to volunteer corps. Her Majesty's formal con- 
sent required to be given, and there were merely the 
officers to . appoint before commencing in earnest the 
local movement of " Defence, not defiance." Mr. O. O. 
Walker was a deputy-lieutenant of the county, and he 
proceeded to London, to place the services of the Bury 
riflemen at the disposal of the State for coastal defence. 
Mr. Walker had an interview with Lord Ripon, then 
Secretary for War (vice General Peel), and at a meeting 
of the riflemen, held on the 8th of August, Mr. Walker 
read a letter from the Lord-Lieutenant, dated the 4th of 
the same month, in which was intimated Her Majesty's 
approval and acceptance of the services of the Bury 
Rifle Corps. 

As this intimation had been anticipated, the chairman 
of the meeting read a requisition which had been drawn 
up and signed by twenty-eight members of the corps, 
suggesting that the nomination of the following gentle- 
men as officers of the new corps would be satisfactory : 
John Hutchinson to be captain ; William Hardman Price 
to be lieutenant; and O. O. Walker, jun., to be ensign. 
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The suggestions were agreed to without dissent, and as 
they were afterwards duly accepted by the authorities, 
the Bury. Rifle Corps movement of 1859 became an 
accomplished fact, and was officially registered the 8th 
Lancashire Rifle Volunteer Corps. 

Appended is a list of the members enrolled to the 
end of the year, taken from the first roll book, now in 
the possession of Mr. James Shaw : 

Regtl. NAME ^**« ^ Joining, 

No. • IMAML. ^ggg^ 

1 William Hardman Price, Chamber Hall ... July 28 

2 Oliver Ormerod Walker, jun., Chesham ... 

3 John Cross, Bury 

4 Charles Walker, Irwell House 

5 John R. Hutchinson, Woodlands 

6 William Hodgson Hutchinson, Woodlands 

7 Samuel Walker, Irwell House 

8 Walter Norris^ Walmersley Road 

9 William Ormerod Walker, Lark Hill 

10 Thomas Nuttall, Bury 

11 James Shaw, Wylde 

12 Alfred Caractacus Buckley, Bury 

13 Richard Myerscough, Bury 

14 John Broadhead, Bury 

15 Allan Kershaw, Bury. 

16 John C. Ainsworth, Bolton Street 

17 Adam D. Hope, Bury 

18 Henry Clough, Bury 

19 James Ingham, Bury 

20 William Wilson, Bury 
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RegtU ^^^^^ Daterfjoining. 

21 William Houghton, Bury July 28 

22 James Wood, Bury „ 

23 Horatio Lomax „ 

24 Thomas Openshaw Lomax, Springfield ... Aug. 4 

25 William Coward, jun., Starkies „ 

26 John Lomax, Springfield „ 

27 Arthur Hutchinson, Radcliffe Aug. 8 

28 Thomas Parkinson, Starkies „ 

29 John Hutchinson, Silver Street „ 

30 Thomas Bland, Chesham „ 

31 James Shaw, Woodfields „ 

32 John Leeming, Union Square „ 

33 Thomas Crossley, Derbys „ 

34 Adam Crompton Bealey, Radcliffe „ 

3 5 Joseph Whitworth, Pits-o'th-Moor „ 

36 Cornelius Warburton, North Street „ 

37 Charles Shaw, Pigslee „ 

38 Thomas Warburton, Eden Street „ 

39 John Hoyle, Plumpton „ 

40 Thomas Greenhalgh Hamer, Bury „ 

41 John Hacking Entwistle, Foundry Street... „ 

42 Henry Oram, Bury „ 

43 Samuel Openshaw Hacking, Heaton Grove „ 

44 Henry Bond, Bury „ 

45 John Smethurst, Elton School Aug. 9 

46 Henry Peel, Lower Chesham „ 

47 John Pickering, jun., Bolton Street Aug. 12 

48 Barcroft Marsden, British Oak, Bury „ 

49 John Fishwick, Brookshaw „ 
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Rcgtl. M A M F D^*« "^ Joining. 

No. INAAIU jggg 

50 John Ashton, Bury Aug. 12 

51 Thomas Rose, Bury 

5 2 Lawrence Booth, Pits-o'th-Moor Aug. 1 3 

5 3 Peter Pickering, Bolton Street 

54 Richard Pilkington, Moorgate Aug. 15 

55 John Openshaw Shaw, Bury 

56 William D. Beckwith, Union Square. 

57 Kay Howarth, Clerk Street 

58 Henry Greenhalgh, Brookshaw Terrace ... 

59 John Taylor, Fern Hill 

60 John Bentley, Walker Street 

61 Lawrence Hartley, Buckley Lane 

62 James Scholes, Bury 

63 William Whitehead, Spring Street Aug. 17 

64 Robert Nuttall, Stanley Street 

65 William Brown, Walmersley 

66 John Booth, Pits-o*th-Moor 

6y Richard Norris, Brookshaw House 

68 John Procter, Bury 

69 Joseph Winward, North Street 

70 Samuel Oram, Bolton Street Aug. 18 

71 John Cummings, Rochdale Road 

72 John Bailey Howarth, Chesham Green ... Aug. 22 

73 George Taylor, Walmersley Road 

74 Thomas Sellen, Brooksmouth Aug. 27 

75 Peter Joseph Moran, Wood Street 

76 Kay Oram, Bolton Street 

77 Thomas Loyd Price, Chamber Hall Sept. 10 

78 Walter Whitehead, Elton House 
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•Regtl. NAME. ^^^"Utf"^' 

79 William Harper, Bury , Sept lo 

80 James Hall, St. Marie's Place Sept 14 

81 William Entwistle, 54, Moorgate > „ 

82 John Randle Fletcher, Union Square ...... Sept 16 

83 James Pollitt, Bolton Street „ 

84 Thomas Mitchell, Bradford Terrace Octr. 3 

85 Clement T. Mitchell, Woodfield House ... „ 

86 William P. Woodcock, Oakville „ 

87 William Bland, junr., Chesham „ 

88 James B. Crossland, Olivant Street „ 

89 John Russell Walker, Irwell House Octr. 5 

90 John Harwood, Manchester Road „ 

91 Charles Swift, Eden Street „ 

92 Joseph Handley, Bank Street Octr. 9 

93 Thomas A. Weston, Silver Street Octr. 10 

94 Frederick Anderton, Union Square „ 

95 Jasper Bott, Silver Street „ 

96 George Hopkinson, Buckley Wells Octr. 18 

97 John S. Veevers, Bank Street „ 

98 James W. Kenyon, Market Street „ 

99 Thomas Dodds, St Mary's Place „ 

100 Samuel Bouchier, Bury „ 

loi William O. Robinson, Elton View Octr. 26 

1 02 Christopher Norris, Brookshaw. . , Nov. 5 

103 William Bridge, Buckley Well Nov. 17 

104 Peter Hawthorn, Bolton Road „ 

IDS Aaron Pickup, Freetown „ 

106 Samuel Hamer, Daisyfield „ 

107 Joseph Barlow, Olivant Street „ . 
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R egtl. N A M F ^^*c "* .Joining, 

No. INAMC.. ^gjg^ 

108 Samuel Eastwood, Daisyfield Nov. 17 

109 Robert Hall, Brookshaw Nov. 22 

no Henry Cross, Boundary Street 

111 John Brown Moscrop, Manchester Road... 

112 John A. Moscrop, Bank Street 

113 John Duckworth, Sheephey 

114 Thomas Edmondson, Union Square 

lis Edmund Hally Bury 

116 Robert Collins, Moorgate 

117 Henry Barnes, Bury Nov. 26 

118 Edmumd J. Rothwell, Holcombe 

119 Braithwaite Rayner, Manchester Road Nov. 29 

120 Thomas Phillips, Bury 

121 William Fletcher, Bury 

122 William Kay, Heap Bridge 

123 James Smethurst Warburton, Bolton Road Dec. 5 

124 John Walmsley, Bury Dec. 8 

125 Jesse Rogerson, South Garden Street 

126 James Pickering, Bolton Street 

127 Norris E. Smethurst, Huntly Brook 

128 William Moscrop, Silver Street Dec. 12 

129 Samuel C. Fletcher, Starkies 

130 James Hall, Balderstone Dec. 13 

131 John William Heyes, Radcliffe 

132 John H. Chadwick, Walmersley Dec. 14 

133 John Leach, Bolton Street Dec. 17 

134 John J. Holland, Foundry Street 

13s Joseph Corlett, Fernhill Dec. 22 

136 Robert Blomley, Rochdale Road 
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Regtl. ^KU^. Date jUoining. 

137 John Oddie, Croston's Road Dec. 22 

138 Thomas Livesey, Bury „ 

1 39 Edward Tudge, Foundry Street „ 

140 Joseph Hardman, Fernhill „ 

141 EH Butterworth, Barlow Street „ 

142 Joseph Kirkman, Bury „ 

143 John Whittaker, Brookshaw Street Dec. 27 

144 Henry Peel, Tithebarn Street Dec. 28 

145 Robert Battersby, Parson's Lane ., 

146 Richard Barrett, Fleet Street Dec. 29 

It will be seen that the Bury Rifle Corps was no class 
movement. It embraced then, as now, large numbers 
of every branch of local society ; there were the gentry 
and the manufacturers, men with large families, and men 
with no family at all, skilled workmen of high standing 
in their calling, clerks and labourers, none of whom the 
town could well afford to send far away as food for 
powder and bullets, but who, as the good soldiers they 
soon proved to be, might be used for the last effort at 
home. The corps gave us a certain indefinable status 
among the towns of East Lancashire which were hasten- 
ing in the same direction. It was the pride of the 
townsman and the derision of the idle man and the 
weakling. From the list given above, it will be seen that 
the general body of volunteers were quiet and steady 
men, who could and did earn good livings in civil 
life. The fact was a guarantee of their skill, intelligence, 
and perseverance — qualities of vital use in soldier-making. 
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Detractors sprang up, of course, military and civil. 
Perhaps the civil were the more uncivil of the two. 
Whilst the volunteers were the idols of the hour, the 
militia and regulars in the town fell into the background, 
and were persistently overlooked. The local press, then 
in its infancy, chronicled the doings of the volunteers, 
and every piece of patronage bestowed on them. Before 
the close of the year. Lord Derby sent a hundred pounds, 
and the movement had another spur. Every fresh step 
forward brought forth its new gang of sneerers. When 
they marched out to Heywood, Ramsbottom, and 
Radcliffe, they were hailed with cries of " The awkward 
squad ;" " Who shot the dog ? " Of course the militia- 
man grinned, and the regular soldier walked coldly by. 
Yet for a time the volunteers drilled at the militia 
barracks. 

He was a courageous man who donned the first 
uniform. It was no easy task, perhaps. Thp first set of 
regimentals were consigned to Private (nowLt-Col.) Chas. 
Walker, of Irwell House. On examination Mr. Walker 
found them defective in some particulars, and declined 
to invest himself. Mr. James Shaw was induced to don 
them. They fitted to the proverbial T., and after some 
good-natured chaff from his comrades, he undertook to 
"break the ice," and walk in them from the barracks 
through the town. Accompanied by Messrs. Joseph 
Whitworth, Walter Norris, and Richard Pilkington, Mr. 
Shaw proceeded as statelily as his dramatic accomplish- 
ments permitted him to the Derby Hotel, followed by a 
good-humoured crowd, all agog at the sight of a volun- 
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teer in uniform. For a considerable time after the 
townspeople had become familiar with the " black and 
the grey," some of them treated the movement as a 
source of fun. They declared it would not last, that 
men would soon tire of playing at soldiers, and that in 
due course it would come to an end. In other quarters, 
says Major Griffiths, " professional critics were, perhaps, 
the most incredulous. Regular officers treated volun- 
teers with good-humoured patronage, underlaid by a 
strong feeling of contempt. What was to be expected 
of fellows who talked in the ranks, who did not salute 
their superiors ; who, after a day*s march on a trying 
field-day, degenerated into mere rabble ? Perhaps there 
was not wanting in all this, something of the jealousy 
which the craftsman cherishes for the amateur. The one 
may have looked on the other as interlopers, taking the 
bread out of their mouths, inasmuch as but for t/ie 
volunteer movement the regular army would undoubtedly 
have been greatly increased in 1859. Yet the volunteers 
held their own through it all, and as years passed con- 
tinued to thrive and prosper." 



CHAPTER XII. 

Exceeding the Maximum Company Strength (i86i). Government Aid. 
Instruction for the Officers. English Patriotism and Love of Sport A 
Volunteer Levee. " Popular " Lectures and the Movement : Gallant 
Defence by Mr. J. J. Mellor. The Reddest of Red-Letter Days. The 
Two Shaws in London. 

At the commencement of i860 the local corps exceeded 
the maximum company strength of a hundred men, and 
the officers were anxious to form a second company. Drills 
had become frequent and regular, there were occasional 
marches out, a band had been formed — a brass band, 
with a clarionet in it played by Cornelius Warburton ; 
shooting matches were arranged, and a volunteer dinner 
had been eaten with iclat. Major Hutchinson went to 
the Hythe Musketry School for instruction, and sat at 
the feet of Lord Elcho. Ensign C. Walker was attached 
to a regiment of the line at Manchester to undergo a 
thorough drilling into the duties of volunteer officers. 
The Government had aided the corps by a grant of arms, 
&c., for 25 per cent, of the number enrolled ; the local 
gentry and tradesmen continued their practical support, 
and moral support was accorded on every hand. There 
was volunteering in earnest, and it became contagious. 

Our friend on the other side of the Channel (the 
familiar paraphrase by which Napoleon III. was stylecl) 
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grew less and less unfriendly, but he continued arming. 
The camp at Chdlons was peopled with first-rate troops, 
and the French ports were replenishing themselves with 
iron-plated vessels and floating batteries. In answer to 
this the volunteer cannon of Chatham began to thunder, 
and the chalk cliffs of Albion became covered with 
smoke. Strange play, truly ; but nations cannot escape 
it. The very continuance of our national greatness 
depended upon it. The Paris Presse of the time sneered 
at our great movement thus : " They are burning a 
great deal of good powder at present in England, 
and the sparrows must really feel quite uncomfort- 
able." Literally, this might be true ; metaphorically, it 
was unfriendly. 

Such criticism went unheeded in the great county of 
Lancashire, where upwards of fifty volunteer corps had 
already been formed, and men of all classes submitted 
themselves to rigorous discipline in preference to the 
undeniable sweets to be extracted from free and easy, 
unconfined and uncontrolled movements. Many attempts 
were made in the various newspapers to account for the 
earnest zeal with which many English artizans took the 
military training, but they only served to show how very 
wide of the mark was the "popular" estimate. The 
average Englishman is passionately fond of outdoor 
exercise, and his patriotism is without a flaw. These 
were the two mainsprings of success ; the third was 
unquestionably the defiant attitude of the French. Those 
prejudiced people who predicted, and laboured strenu- 
ously to bring about their prediction, that it was an 
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engaging novelty that would soon cease to amuse, dis- 
played a deplorable ignorance of national characteristics. 

In the dreary month of March in this year, i860, the 
Volunteers received the first direct recognition from their 
Sovereign. The Prince Consort, himself a volunteer 
officer, had evidently induced Her Majesty to hold a 
lev^e solely for Volunteers and the Lords-Lieutenants 
of the counties. On the 7th of the month the event 
came off with Mat^ Captain Hutchinson attending as 
commandant of the Bury corps. In the evening the 
officers dined at the St James's Hall, when the Duke of 
Cambridge attended in state to compliment the Volun- 
teers upon the promptitude with which they had answered 
the summons of the country. Later on a ball at the 
Opera House concluded a day which is described by 
Woodbume as remarkable in the annals of the Volunteers. 
This high recognition placed the movement on a new 
pinnacle. 

Pulpit and public platform rose in rebellion against 
the movement as soon as its success became apparent 
and certain. Bury was no exception to the rule, but 
names and places must be here unmentioned. Volunteers 
were lampooned in the press and elsewhere, and held up 
to ridicule by men scrambling after applause by means 
of Sunday afternoon " popular " lectures. Generally, the 
** popularity " of the lectures was gained at the expense 
of truth. Perhaps the most unblushing diatribe 
against citizen soldiering came from the Rev. Arthur 
Mursell, at Manchester, in a " popular lecture " at the 
Free Trade Hall. He applied the wet blanket so 
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rigorously that Mr. J, J. Mellor (now Colonel) merged 
from a semi-retirement which resulted in his becoming 
a Volunteer himself. Mr. Mursell's lecture was re- 
printed in pamphlet form (of course), and a copy fell 
into the hands of Mr. Mellor, who replied not less ener- 
getically in a letter to the Manchester Courier. The 
reply was afterwards re-published, also in pamphlet form, 
and we make no apology for here incorporating that 
effort with this briet work, as it has a considerable 
historical value. 

The letter is dated from Bamford, near Rochdale, 
March 2ist, i860. Mr. Mellor says : 

" I have this day received a pamphlet published by 
your townsman, Mr. John Heywood, purporting to be a 
report of a lecture delivered by the Rev. Arthur Mursell 
in the Free Trade Hall, on Sunday last, March i8th, 
* price one penny ;' subject, * The Volunteer F^te.' The 
name of Arthur Mursell is not unknown to me, nor, 
I presume, to most people who read the Manchester 
papers. We have heard of him as one who for Sun- 
day after Sunday has been haranguing large bodies 
of people in the Free Trade Hall upon subjects which, 
though they might be intrinsically as old as the hills, 
were announced to the public under a strange and 
startling novelty of title. When, therefore, I opened the 
pamphlet entitled * The Volunteer Fete,* I confess I felt 
somewhat curious to see how a subject, which has 
already received the eloquent support of more than one 
eminent divine, would be treated by one who has, 
literally, made so much noise in this locality. I also 
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confess that I do not remember to have ever closed a 
publication with the same feelings of disgust and con- 
tempt as were excited in my mind by the one in ques- 
tion. When I read that production, and remembered 
that the author has arrogated to himself a position of no 
ordinary prominence ; that he has, during the last two 
or three years, monopolised no small share of public 
attention ; when, above all, I remember the object for 
and the day on which his audience was called together, 
I was amazed alike at its utter wretchedness as a literary 
production, the feeble and puerile exhibition which its 
author makes as a dialectician, the vulgar flippancy of his 
remarks, and the scurrilous epithets which he dares to 
apply indiscriminately to that numerous, respectable, 
and patriotic body of our fellow subjects who have 
volunteered to prepare themselves to defend their 
country and their Queen. 

" If the above strictures should appear severe, I would 
premise that this is the only production of Mr. Mursell 
which I have ever read (and if it be a sample, I see no 
cause for regret) ; that my remarks apply only to 
this publication; that I know nothing of Mr. Arthur 
Mursell more than what I have already stated ; and that 
I am not a Rifle Volunteer. That I take the trouble to 
answer the Lecture he delivered on Sunday afternoon 
last, is assuredly not on account of any claim which it 
possesses to an answer, but because Mr. Mursell, by the 
position which he has assumed, and by sanctioning the 
weekly publication of his lucubrations, challenges the 
notice and criticism of the public. That no member of 
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a Volunteer Corps would condescend to answer such a 
tissue of abuse and scurrility, I can well understand. Its 
answer comes, perhaps, with most propriety from one 
who is not a Volunteer, and who is therefore beyond the 
suspicion of being actuated by personal motives. That 
such a discourse, published under such circumstances, 
imperatively demands an answer, I think no one will 
deny, and I therefore undertake the duty in default of 
Its having fallen into better hands. 

" When I turn to the publication in question, I find 
it literally so crammed with objectionable passages, and 
audacious mis-statements and exaggerations (to use the 
very mildest term), that I hardly know which to select for 
the delectation of your readers. The constant demands 
upon your space, however, and my time forbid my 
indulging them with more than a few of his ' airy flights 
of fancy,' taken at random. He commences by pro- 
nouncing the Volunteer Movement the result ot a panic ! 
Was it not rather the result of a firm determination on 
the part of a nation so to prepare itself for defence, as to 
make all chance of invasion for the future, and con- 
sequently all panic, impossible ? He then proceeds to 
charge, by implication, the whole nation with cowardice. 
* As soon as the danger was all passed,' he says, * the 
valour of the nation knew no bounds.' Is this man an 
Englishman ? and could two or three thousand English- 
men be found to listen tamely to what, if spoken seriously, 
could only be regarded as an insult not tamely to be 
endured ? The probability is, however, that they regarded 
the whole affair as a good joke ! And not without reason, 
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for I believe it forms a part of the tactics of men of the 
Spurgeon and Mursell stamp to beguile their hearers into 
listening to ten minutes' serious admonition by a profane 
prelude of half-an-hour*s buffoonery. He goes on in the 
same refreshing strain to tell them that * Young John 
Bull, or rather the spaniels and poodle dogs of Old John 
Bull, began to bark and show their teeth as soon as the 
danger was gone by ; and when they found that there 
was but little probability of opposing it to anything more 
formidable than an iron target, they seized the rifle and 
began to ' shoulder arms/ * But,' he continues, * when the 
men from humble life, with strong arm and hardy frame, 
began to show a wish to mingle in the sport, they were 
haughtily repulsed and requested to damp their martial 
ardour and keep it cool, until a real invasion actually 
took place, and then they might do the fighting while the 
poodles and tlie spaniels put their tails between their legs 
and sneaked away ? ' What the tone and calibre of the 
man's mind must be who could unblushingly summon 
a multitude of people together, in the Free Trade Hall, 
on the Sunday afternoon, to listen to such atrocious 
language as this, I leave it for your readers to determine. 
But, I would ask, are the above statements true? I 
answer unhesitatingly, No ! The same class which has 
supplied Officers to our Volunteer Corps, supplied those 
brave Young Fellows who led their Companies with a 
shout up the heights of the Alma under a withering fire, 
who were foremost in that * thin red line ' which shared 
the glories of Balaclava ; who fought side by side with 
their men during those terribly long hours on that cold 
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grey November morning, at Inkerman ; who, above all> 
showed the stuff they were made of in the noble fortitude 
with which they shared with their men the terrible priva- 
tions of that ever-m.emorable campaign. When, there- 
fore, the Rev. Arthur Mursell applies to the Volunteer 
recruits from that class the opprobrious epithets, ' poodles 
and spaniels,' * brewers, bakers, and candlestick makers,' 
* puppies,' Mazy and chicken-hearted swells,' 'jaded, 
dissipated, blas^ exquisites/ * the gazing-stock of cabmen 
and omnibus cads,* * hair-brained fops and dandies, 
'poltroons,' 'effeminate coxcombs,' &c., &c., I do not 
hesitate to tell that gentleman that he disgraces no one 
but himself ; and that such a copious vocabulary of 
expletives, however well it may qualify its possessor to 
preside over an establishment at Billingsgate — is no 
qualification for a Christian minister* I also beg leave 
to dispute the accuracy of another statement in the rev. 
lecturer's discourse, viz., that 'the hard-handed and 
sinewy-armed sons of toil/ 'the only men/ he says, 
' whose aid would be of real service,' have been excluded 
from the ranks of the Volunteer corps. I say again that 
this statement is not true ; and I shall be greatly mis- 
taken if I do not see in your columns, after this publica- 
tion, letters from captains of various companies, con- 
firming my statement. 

" Perhaps, however, the most melancholy feature in 
Mr. MurselFs discourse is the constant and painful effort 
which he makes to be facetious, especially when one 
considers that he assumes the character of a Christian 
minister, and is supposed to be delivering a religious 
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address* He tells his audience, for their spiritual edifica- 
tion, that * at times our streets are over-run with swarms 
of formidable looking young men, most of them with 
moustaches of different dyes {sic^^ and in different stages 
of cultivation, attired like amateur flour dealers with a 
fireman's cap on, and exhibiting themselves before the 
gaze of a contemptuous public T *You meet one ot 
those gentlemen, and turn to your companion to enquire 
who he is, and you are informed it is Lieutenant Walker, 
probably a near relation of the notorious ^ Hookey of 
that ilk!' These men, he tells us, think it quite the 
cheese to swagger about before the world * d la militaire !* 
Is this really the stuff that thoughtful, intelligent 
men flock to hear on the Sunday afternoon? Such 
language needs no comment It carries with it its own 
condemnation. 

" He next tells us that he 'happened ' to be at the 
London Road Station on the day on which the Man- 
chester Volunteers went up to London. He describes 
the young men as in a state of * profuse perspiration, and 
desperate excitement, rushing up and down, like Bedlam 
let loose r He had nearly * fallen a victim to their 
sweeping charge 1* Let Manchester be thankful that he 
was saved from the hands of the Philistines — and above 
all let the Royal Humane Society be at once importuned 
to bestow its medal upon his * friend who presides over 
the literary department of Mr. Smith's bookstall,' to 
whose heroic exertions Mr. Mursell (under Providence) 
ascribes his preservation. He tells us that at first he 
mistook his military friends for the gentlemen of Mr, 
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Hengler's circus-— that he thought (charming simplicity!) 
that their boxes were fiddle-cases — that he found, how- 
ever — I suppose on a careful and minute personal investi- 
gation — that * in those boxes was {sic^ stowed away, ndt 
a fiddle, but a gorgeous uniform, and a bottle of otto of 
roses, and a cake of cosmetique, and three or four hair 
brushes, and some bandoline for the moustache and 
imperial, and some pomatum for the hair, and some dye 
for the whiskers, and some rouge for the skin, and in 
short every requisite for the toilet of a gentleman who is 
going with three thousand more to have his name bawled 
out in the august presence of royalty !' He informs us 
that they went to have dinner somewhere near Bow 
Street Police Office, 'but,' he charitably adds, 'whether 
any of them got into that establishment after repast 
this deponent sayeth not/ I suppose, by the way, that 
Bow Street must have removed itself on the occasion 
referred to, to the neighbourhood of Regent Street He 
notices another fact with which the uninitiated were 
unacquainted — that * Mr. Gye had fitted up the stage as 
it appears in the banquet scene in Lucrezia Borgia I ' 
He next revels in the description of the various dances, 
in which he says, the * noble Rifle Volunteers ♦ ♦ ♦ 
gave a good earnest of the activity they would be likely 
to display in running away at the first roar of foreign 
musketry, or the first flash of Napoleon's bayonets. He 
also informs us that * Scotch reels ' and * Highland flings* 
seemed to be the favourite dances. One begins to won- 
der if the rev. gentleman was present on the occasion, or 
was he furnished with a special account by *^his owa 
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reporter/ He winds up his unveracious history of the 
ball by stating that 'a few gallant and distinguished 
officers are reported to have slept in vegetable baskets in 
Covent Garden Market * * singing in their dreams 
* We won't go home till morning/ and * Britons never 
shall be slaves!' Seriously — if, indeed, we can speak 
seriously of such a production — is it to the credit of the 
city of Manchester that multitudes should assemble on 
the Sunday afternoon to hear such a tissue of vulgar 
abuse as this ; or is it to the credit of a man professing 
to be influenced' by religious convictions that he should 
seek to gain the ear of the public by pandering to their 
very lowest tastes. Such a course may draw together a 
mob, but it will as certainly excite the contempt of all 
thoughtful, good, and earnest men. The rifle movement 
has undoubtedly its comic side, as, indeed, has every 
other question. This was shown to us by Sir R. Peel, 
but in this case the subject was handled by a scholar and 
a gentleman, and the result was we were amused without 
being disgusted. In the present instance, however, the 
question is discussed, or rather abused, by one who — if 
this effort be a fair sample — has small claims to either of 
the above titles ; and the result is that we are disgusted 
without being amused. Mr. Mursell's ignorance of the 
subject he unfortunately chose for his text on Sunday 
last is shown in numberless instances. He describes 
young men ' parading our thoroughfares in mixture doe- 
skins, and straps, and matchlocks !' Pray what sort of 
garments are matchlocks? He describes some of the 
Volunteers appearing at the ball in * gay trowsers/ and 
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some with * no trowsers at all.' Are the ' matchlocks 
intended as an appendage to the former, or to supply the 
place of the latter. If the latter, perhaps Mr. Mursell 
will complete his information for the benefit of the 
Volunteers, and tell us how they are worn. 

" Another of Mr. MurselFs bold assertions is that the 
rifle movement has created a greater ferment in the pub- 
lic mind • than the Great Reform Bill of 1832!' I suspect 
Mr, Mursell has very faint recollections of what took 
place in 1832. He, however, favours us with the following 
ingenious explanation of his views — that as the former is 
a question of peg-tops and tunics, and the latter a ques* 
tion of politics, * every Tom Noddy can lay hold of a 
question of broadcloth,' whilst there are ' few whose minds 
can grasp great principles of politics ; * and he winds up 
this part of the subject with the following brilliant speci- 
men of logic : * Since it requires nine tailors to make a 
man, and as one tailor can make a pair of trousers, it is 
clear it only requires the ninth part of a man to appreciate 
and comprehend the important principles of tailoring !' 
And this is ' Arthur Mursell,* whose lectures are thought 
worthy of being published week by week ! As Macaulay 
said of Mr. Robert Montgomery's poetry, so may we say 
of Mr. Arthur Mursell's prose : ' And this (quoting from 
memory) is the stuff/ said his lordship, in the Edinburgh 
Revie7v, * which men call [prose], which has been picked 
off the dunghill on which it should have been allowed to 
rot, and held up to the admiration of the world.' 

" After following Mr. Mursell through page after page 
filled with such trash as I have quoted — with attempts at 
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'wit more painful than his natural dullness — in which 
truthfulness is again and again sacrificed for the sake of 
a low jest, I find he all at once, from a strain of what can 
only be characterised as utter ribaldry, plunges into the 
most sacred things of religion. After telling us that *one 
gentleman nearly drove a regiment of tailors almost 
frantic,' in his attempts to *get up' something novel and 
gorgeous in which to appear before his Sovereign, found at 
last that he could only present himself as a rifleman, * Can 
you think,' he asks in the next sentence, * of no spiritual 
counterpart to such a scene?' Here, however, I forbear 
to follow him. My object is not to criticise his religious 
teaching, whatever I may think of the rant and fustian 
which no doubt imposes upon some portion of his audience 
for 'fine speaking.' My object was simply to expose the 
gross injustice, the ignorance, the absence of all charity 
and truthfulness with which one who has assumed the 
sacred calling of a Minister of the Gospel does not 
scruple ' to attack a large, respectable, and influential 
section of his fellow-countrymen generally, and his fellow* 
citizens particularly ; the attack, from beginning to end, 
be it observed, not containing one single /n?^ of his mon^ 
strous assertions. 

" I have taken the trouble to reply to Mr. Mursell's 
lecture, not, as I said at first, because it demands or 
deserves an answer — for it so outrages every sense of 
decency and propriety, that I wonder even Mr.Mursell was 
so ill advised as to deliver it — but because I felt that so 
gross a libel upon a movement which must command the 
hearty sympathy of every patriotic subject, and upon a 
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body of men who must, by their public spirit and 
devotion, equally command the esteem of all their fellow- 
subjects, ought not to be allowed to pass unnoticed. — j[ 
am, Sir, your obedient Servant, 

"John James Mellor, F.R.A.S," 

" Saturday, the 23rd of June, of this stormy and 
threatening i860," said the leading London journal ol 
two days' later date, " will henceforth be a memorable 
and remembered date in the military annals of the nation. 
The reddest of red-letter days cannot give it more than 
due prominence in the calendar of national events ! It 
is the day that saw the culminating point in the revival 
of the military spirit of the British people. Something — 
an impulse, an instinct, perhaps (it is difficult to define 
it) — has passed over the land, entering into the life and 
heart of our manhood. In a few months of preparation 
the soil of this commercial and industrious England 
echoes the tread of legions of soldiers, and the rarely 
accorded gleams of this summer's sun has glanced back 
from thousands of bayonets. Hosts of men trained to 
the occupations of peace, to whom war and military life 
a year ago appeared so foreign that a conviction of a 
national unfitness for them had gone abroad in the world, 
have turned from the beaten paths of their ordinary 
pursuits, and, almost as by the wave of the enchanter's 
wand, appear ranked side by side with the * men of war 
from their youth,' and in no essential degree inferior to 
them." These sentiments were apropos of a great Volun- 
teer review, held in London's great park, by the Queen 
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and Prince Consort, when twenty thousand rank and file 
marched past. It was a demonstration of loyalty and 
patriotism which had its effect upon Europe. 
' The two Shaws of the Bury Volunteers were there ; 
they had an experience unique and rare, as well as 
amusing. Mr. Jajnes Shaw, the dryasdust, and Mr, 
John Henry Shaw, recently of moonstaring notoriety^ 
had been selected to represent the 8th at the great 
metropolitan review, and repaired to London in high 
glee. Their uniforms were of course carried in carpet 
bags, the journey being effected in the non-identity of 
civilian clothes. On reaching the chief city of the world 
the two worthies with the representation of Bury Volun- 
teering upon their shoulders, proceeded to their hotel to 
refresh and attire themselves in the famed regimentals 
of the 8th L.R.V. Passing through the streets, some of 
the gamin made fun at their expense, and rather 
unpolitely inquired which of them had shot " the dog ?" 
A sort of hue and cry on the point was raised by the 
youthful cockneys, to the intense disgust of Shaw J. H., 
who returned to his hotel, and resumed the character of 
a civilian. Shaw James, however, went heroically on- 
ward, but arrived late on the review ground in Hyde 
Park. With his characteristic urbanity, he approached a 
mounted officer, who happened to be passing, told him 
he had travelled from Lancashire, and enquired how he 
should proceed in order to secure a good view of the 
march past. " Come with me, sir," said the officer, " and 
we'll see what accommodation remains." The pair went 
went on and on through crowds of civilians and columns. 
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of Volunteers, meanwhile engaging in rapid friendly talk, 
the one about Lancashire and the other about London 
and the Volunteers, Presently they arrived at the grand 
stand, upon which the kindly-disposed officer " planted " 
our friend Shaw, as the gentry and officers of the line fell 
back to accommodate the new-comer. " Good day, my 
friend ; glad we have met," said the mounted guide, as 
he galloped off, with a salute to the Bury lad, leaving 
him standing almost alone and somewhat embarrassed, 
as he returned the salute without the opportunity of 
sufficiently acknowledging his obligations. Presently 
Mr» Shaw heard the first gun of the royal salute, and the 
cheers of the vast crowds proclaimed that the Queen had 
entered the review ground. Twenty thousand volunteers 
stood to attention as Her Majesty, escorted by the Life 
Guards, passed by the grand stand, with the King of the 
Belgians at her side, and Prince Arthur and Princess 
Alice sitting opposite to her. On either side rode Prince 
Albert and the Count of Flanders, the Prince of Wales, 
and Princess Jules of Holstein. Then the march-past 
began, and friend Shaw was puzzled, not to say amazed, 
to find his friendly guide riding foremost, followed by a 
brilliant staff of cavalry. The Bury sergeant was still 
alone — standing there, speaking not, and none daring to 
speak to one who had been accommodated by His Royal 
Highness the Duke of Cambridge ! 
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The He3rwood Companies. The Cotton Famine. Presentation ot Bugles : 
Gallant Speeches by Mrs. Hornby and Miss Mary Walker. Grand 
Review at Knowsley. An Historical Resum6. The First Inspection. 
The Heywood Officers. The Regular Army and Volunteer Officers, 
Targets. 

Local Volunteers who rejoice in coincidences may gather 
a crumb of satisfaction from the fact that the first Hey- 
wood company was formed on the day when the first 
Wimbledon meeting was opened by the Queen — the 2nd 
July, i860 — on which date Her Majesty scored a bulFs 
eye, and became " La premiere carabini^re d'Angleterre.'* 
Initiative suggestions seem to have been made by Capt. 
Hutchinson, who addressed Mr. J. J. Mellor on the sub- 
ject of calling together possible sympathisers with a 
movement for the provision of a company of semi- 
soldiers bearing the imprimatur of the town. Up to 
that time Heywood had done comparatively nothing in 
providing recruits for the army or the militia, and such 
a thing as a Heywood lad going into the navy had 
hardly been heard of. 

Evidently the captain-commandants* letter was 
directed to the proper quarter, for Mr. Mellor lost no 
time in ascertaining the opinion of the inhabitants. Two 
courses were open : first, to convene a private meeting 
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by circular, but here the difficulty was where to draw the 
line, and the success of the movement would demand 
alike the help and countenance of all classes ; second, to 
call a public meeting of the inhabitants by advertisement, 
and invite the co-operation of all classes without distinc- 
tion of party or position. Of course the latter alternative 
was adopted, and a very successful meeting was held on 
the date given in the Heywood Mechanics' Institute, 
and attended by the Rev. Julius Shad well (who presided, 
and afterwards rendered much moral and material help), 
Mr. J. J. Mellor, Mr. Jonathan Mellor, Mr. Jesse Leach, 
Mr. Richard Kay, Mr. Mark Smith, Mr. Wm. Hartley, 
and Mr. Robert Kershaw. In order to lend something 
of a martial element to the proceedings, a strong detach- 
ment of Volunteers, under Captain Price and Ensign 
Charles Walker, had marched from Bury to attend the 
meeting, and were accompanied by the band. 

That initial meeting was of a most enthusiastic 
character, and the results outstripped the expectations of 
its ever-active convener. It was proposed that Heywood 
should form two companies, but the question arose as to 
whether it was desirable to form an independent force, 
or to unite with Bury in forming one strong regiment. 
It may here be explained that, in pursuance of the War- 
Office circular, the Volunteers were at first formed in 
separate companies of a maximum strength of a hundred 
men, the object being that men could by this plan know 
and trust each other better, and that in case of war the 
Volunteers might be attached to regiments of the line as 
light companies. But in our own district this method 
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had its objectors even among the comparatively un- 
initiated. Mr. Mellor, in a speech which he delivered at 
the meeting referred to, contended that by joining the Bury 
companies they would save great expense, and the rules of 
the 8th, which had now been drawn up and circulated, 
would save much labour to those who would have the 
getting up and management of the companies. They 
would also have an advantage in going to Bury for the 
purpose of what was now becoming known as battalion 
drills, to acquire knowledge in which it would be 
necessary to unite with other companies. Their 
companies, said Mr. Mellor, would be independent ones, 
and the gentleman in command would be commandant 
of the corps or regiment, not because he lived in Bury, 
but because he was the senior officer, and each company 
would have equal voice in the management of the corps. 
Mr. Richard Kay, jun., was entrusted with a resolu- 
tion urging the desirability of forming a corps forthwith, 
to constitute a third or Heywood company of the 8th 
L.R.V., in accordance with the rules and regulations. It 
was seconded by Mr. Wm. Hartley, and carried by the 
meeting without a dissentient. Mr. Jesse Leach moved 
that the names of Volunteers be received, and a public 
subscription opened for the support of the company, and 
that Mr. Robert Kay, Mr. Robert Kershaw, Mr. Edward 
Tilsley, and Mr. John James Mellor, be a committee to 
carry out the objects. This resolution was seconded by 
Mr. Mark Smith, and it was also carried. Captain Prfce 
thanked the meeting for their decisions. He explained 
the constitution of the companies, and stated that the 
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Government would brigade the different companies for 
the purpose of battalion drill. If the meeting had 
decided to form an independent company in Heywood, 
the Government would have joined them to some other 
company — ^probably Rochdale — ^whilst Bury and Bolton 
might have been joined. A subscription was opened, 
and upwards of £lQO subscribed before the meeting 
separated. Subsequently 124 names were handed in, 
and the formation was completed most auspiciously. 
Appended is a copy of the first subscription list : 



Robert Kay, Esq ;^SO 

Richard Kay, Esq 50 

Mr. Jesse Leach 10 

Messrs. J. & J. J. Mellor 30 
Messrs. W. Smith & Co. 50 
Messrs. Hartley & Co. 50 



Mr. Samuel Kershaw ... £20 
Mr. Robert Kershaw. . . 20 
Mr. Abraham Stott... 10 
Mr. Richard Battersby 5 
Messrs. Norris Bros. ... 40 
Mr. John Hargreaves .. 30 



Other subscriptions were raised, and of course to a 
large amount, and the Heywood Volunteers became what 
we sometimes call " an institution " in the town. For a 
considerable time the raw recruits met in the new mill 
premises of Mr. William Hartley, who, owing to the 
American warand the consequent cotton famine in Lanca- 
shire, were not very promptly fitted with machinery. Sub- 
sequently, and until the erection of the present Armoury 
and drill-shed in Heywood, instruction was imparted in 
the mills of Messrs. Kershaw, Coupe, Mayall, and 
Clegg. 

So earnestly was the movement taken up, that instead 
of one company being formed — that being the utmost 
limit to which it was thought Heywood could attain — 
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two strong companies were immediately raised, the 
captains appointed to the command being respectively 
Mr. Robert Kershaw and Mr. J. J. Mellon 

The cotton famine in Lancashire was an event which 
can never be forgotten by people who passed through 
the trials and domestic difficulties and afflictions it threw 
upon the operative classes. From silent spindles and 
looms resulted fireless grates and empty cupboards. 
Time hung heavily on men's hands, and it seems to have 
proved a fortuitous circumstance that large numbers of 
the enforced idlers could turn their attention to Volun- 
teering. " Cold comfort ! " the cynic may exclaim, and 
he may be right ; but a Volunteer, who for months ate 
little else than oatmeal porridge, has assured us that just 
when, in his melancholy, Satan was ready to provide 
him with the proverbial " mischief still," he turned to his 
pleasant efforts in Volunteering, and was so encouraged 
and stimulated by the exercises and the good fellowship 
which prevailed that he invariably went to his cheerless 
home stronger in heart and mind. The man's experience 
was no solitary one. Promiscuous drills and exercises 
were about this time common enough in Bury and Hey- 
wood, and in other Lancashire towns. Men of an active 
temperament must have occupation, and when it is not 
afforded Tor gain it can be found for love. So it proved. 
Sometimes two, three, or half-a-dozen got together, and 
discussed the whole range of Volunteer duty at each 
other's houses, and we can easily imagine that the 
attitudes necessarily taken up would prove both useful 
and diverting. 
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The martial and far-reaching sounds of the bugle- 
call were unknown to the 8th until the 22nd of Sept.. 
i860. On that day a pleasant ceremony, which must 
have reminded many of the similar event which took 
place early in the century, was witnessed at Chesham^ 
where the Volunteers occasionally met for exercise. The 
weather was most inauspicious, but notwithstanding, the 
two companies recently formed in Heywood, with their 
band, marched gallantly against the " pelting of a pitiless 
storm," to show their ardour and punctuality, and they 
were first on the field. Major Hutchinson was in com- 
mand, and there were also several officers of the line, and 
of the 2nd Royal Cheshire regiment of militia present, 
besides Volunteer officers from Manchester and Blackburn, 
and many of the leading inhabitants of Bury. The 
occasion was the presentation of a pair of beautiful silver 
bugles, which had been subscribed for by the ladies of 
Bury. After the Volunteers had been put through a few 
simple manoeuvres, they were formed in line in open 
order, when Major Hutchinson called Captains Walker 
and Price to the front, where a bevy of ladies were 
assembled. What followed is worthy of being put on 
permanent record, 

Mrs. Hornby, wife of the (first and present) esteemed 
hon. chaplain to the corps, then stepped forward, and 
said : Captain Price, officers, and men of the 8th Lanca- 
shire Rifle Volunteers, — I am requested to present this 
bugle to your second company, in the name of the 
mothers, wives, sisters, and friends who have contributed 
to it. Earnestly do we pray that it may never summon 
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you among scenes more dangerous than the drill, or the 
practising ground. Should God, however, ordain it 
otherwise, strong is our confidence that its voice would 
be obeyed by you, as calmly and more eagerly did it 
call upon you to defend your Queen, your country, and 
your homes. Let England's future be smooth or rough, 
still as useful citizens, or as brave soldiers — in peace or 
in war, in life or in death — may God's blessing be with 
each and all of you, and may it ever rest on that native 
land in whose defence you will, if need be — 

Rise as one man to combat, in the sight 
Of a just God for liberty and right. 

Captain Price then received the bugle at the hands of 
Mrs. Hornby, and said : Mrs. Hornby, — On behalf of 
myself, fellow officers, and members of the 2nd Company 
of the 8th Lancashire Rifle Corps, allow me to thank 
you and those ladies who have contributed to present us 
with so pleasing a mark of the estimation in which you 
hold our endeavours. The ladies of Bury have ever shown 
their appreciation of the Volunteers, and I can assure 
you that, during the period of drill, when things have 
seemed dry, tedious, and uninteresting, we have always 
been cheered by the thought that our exertions were 
greeted by the smiles of the ladies of Bury, who were 
willing to render their assistance to make the movement 
a success. The bugle they have presented this day is 
but another mark of their appreciation, and I can assure 
you that if its notes ever sound with a warlike call, you 
will find the Volunteers ready to rush to the ranks as 
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dutifully as to a peaceful review. There would be no 
shrinking, no wish to retire, but they would stand side by 
side, and shoulder to shoulder, with the sister services of 
the line and the militia, to repel any attempt on the part 
of an invader to place a foot on our hallowed shores. 
They would assemble as one man to guard their beloved 
country, for I believe that they think with me that the 
noblest duty an Englishman could be engaged in is to 
guard his Queen, his ^ome, and his liberty. 

Miss Mary Walker (daughter of Wm. Walker, Esq., 
of Larkhill) then addressed Captain O. O. Walker as 
follows : The pleasing duty of presenting this bugle to 
your 1st Company has devolved upon me by the wish of 
my fellow townswomen, and we pray you to accept it as 
a mark of our cordial sympathy with your exertions. 
Fifty-six years ago, your grandfathers formed part of a 
numerous and gallant force, whose disciplined valour 
inspired a sense of security in a time of great difficulty 
and of danger. As the granddaughter of an officer in 
their corps, I feel proud to take a part in this martial 
gathering of their descendants. I do so with the assur- 
ance that should the active services of the Volunteers of 
England ever be required, the 8th Lancashire will not be 
found wanting. 

Captain Walker, on receiving the bugle, was greeted 
with the applause of the assembly. He said : Miss 
Walker, on behalf of the ist Company, I feel very great 
pleasure in accepting this bugle at your hands. I feel 
that our thanks are due to you for the handsome manner 
in which you have spoken of our services, of the kindness 
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which has prompted the ladies of Bury to present us 
with so substantial a mark of the estimation in which 
they hold us. It is always a pleasing duty to receive 
marks of satisfaction, from whomsoever they may come, 
but the instance before us I look upon as an inducement 
to make ourselves more efficient, so that should the time 
of danger come, we shall not be found wanting in spirit, 
discipline, and valour. In old days our town resounded 
with the footsteps of a far more numerous body of 
Volunteers than we can muster at present, though the 
town has gone on increasing in size, numbers, and in 
wealth. I regret that such is the case. I should have 
liked to have seen a larger body of Volunteers than there 
was in 1805, but if we are not so numerous I am sure 
that it is the wish of every Volunteer to make up in 
efficiency the lack of mere numbers. If ever the bugle 
with which we have been honoured calls upon us to 
undertake the active duties of soldiers' lives, I believe, 
like Captain Price, that every man of No. i Company 
will acknowledge that call of duty, and in the meantime 
we will try and make ourselves more worthy of your 
esteem by becoming more efficient in our duties, so as to 
be in a position to render efTective service in the hour ol 
danger to our country, and to all we love so well. 

The buglers then sounded the call upon the new 
instruments, and the officers returned to their companies. 

The autumn of this year (i860) was crowded with 
events of the highest importance to the Volunteer move- 
ment in Lancashire and throughout the country. Reviews 
and sham fights were organised on every hand. The 
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first sham fight in which Volunteers took part came off 
at Camden Park, near London, and in Lancashire 
another novelty was witnessed among the sandbanks at 
Great Crosby, where Colonel Bousfield introduced his 
regiment to routine wDrk beneath canvas. The 8th 
L.R.V. had their maiden review on the nth August, 
among eight thousand Volunteers from all parts of the 
county and from Cheshire, who assembled at Newton. 
Again, on the first day of September, the Bury and 
Heywood Volunteers took part in a scene of great 
significance at Knowsley, when an ex-Prime Minister — 
a noble high in the confidence of his sovereign — invited 
twelve thousand armed citizens to be his guests. The 
chivalric descendant of Lord Strange threw open his 
magnificent park to "all comers." To secure comfort 
and ready means of view to the numerous thousands 
who assembled on the lawn and woods of Knowsley was 
an object which had received the deepest attention from 
Lord Derby, and the immediate direction of all the 
operations by which the object was accomplished de- 
volved on Captain Hornby, R.N., the courteous and 
indefatigable agent of the noble earl, and cousin, we 
believe, to Canon Hornby, of Bury. The magnificent 
demonstration, and the princely hospitality of Lord 
Derby, had an excellent and bracing effect upon the 
Volunteer life of Lancashire. 

In a leading article on the event, which appeared in 
the Bury Guardian^ were some historical references, 
which are worth quoting here, because germane to our 
purpose. It said : " It is now nearly four hundred years 
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since the first Earl of Derby, then Lord Stanley, led his 
sturdy men of Lancashire and Cheshire towards the 
field of Bosworth, and by a prudent watching of the 
course of events was enabled to place the crown of Henry 
Tudor, who, in simple gratitude, made ^him Earl of 
the Hundred of Derby. The sturdy men who then 
followed their lord to the plains of Leicestershire, and 
turned the tables so adroitly in * Sutton's blasted heath,* 
were represented by their descendants at the review on 
Saturday. A hundred and thirty years later there was 
another gathering of armed men, under the leadership of 
the lord of Knowsley. The generation of the Tudors 
had passed away, and the Stuarts reigned over the realm 
of bonny England. There was another struggle for 
power impending ; but this time it was the people 
struggling for their rights, and not a dynasty fight for 
ascendancy. It is a matter of history how William Earl 
of Derby, aided by his lion-hearted wife, Charlotte of 
Tremouille, assisted the cause of his royal master. There 
was no truckling or time-serving then. The grandsons 
of the men who followed the first Earl to Bosworth were 
not likely to desert their allegiance now. We read how 
the Greenhalghs of Brandlesome, and the Unsworths of 
Unsworth, rallied round and remained faithful to the 
lord of the soil. How many of the sturdy yeomen who 
tilled the holmes and the leys of the manor of Bury or 
the slopes of Ringley, swelled the ranks of the cavaliers 
is now unknown. But we know that many a stout man- 
at-arms and musquetier was levied from this neighbour- 
hood who showed at Marston, at Naseby, and at Lathom 
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House, of what stern stuff they were made. Two 
hundred years have strangely changed the relative posi- 
tion of nobles and people. A few wretched huts on the 
banks of the Mersey have swelled into the noble propor- 
tions of the second commercial city in the kingdom — 
perhaps in the world. The boggart holes and doughs 
by the Irwell side have become the seat of a wealth - 
producing industry. Where the shrill cry of the bittern 
was formerly, the whirr of the shuttle and the scream of 
the engine are heard. The country is not disturbed by 
contendmg factions, and the Earls of Derby now emulate 
their ancestors by leading their partizans in a peaceful 
war of opinions in the legislature of the kingdom. Their 
tenantry are now armed for defence against a foreign foe, 
and it was a graceful act on the part of the head of a 
noble house to invite those self-disciplined, self-organised, 
self-reliant, armed men to visit his lordship at the ancient 
seat of the family. It would be a curious subject of 
speculative enquiry to ascertain what proportion of the 
Volunteers present at Knowsley were connected with the 
noble lord's property. As regards the scene itself, those 
who witnessed it are not likely soon to forget it. It had 
a deeper significance than the review at Edinburgh or 
Hyde Park, as it showed that the spirit which now 
animates the nation is both widely spread and deep- 
seated, and that it is not dependent upon the presence of 
royalty, but is the spontaneous work of the people for 
the defence of their hearths and homes." 

It seems indeed to have been a spectacle without 
parallel. An English earl with an army of Volunteers for 
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his guests — an army which in twelve short months had 
sprung into existence for defence, an army in whom the 
proudest empire might joy, and for which a despot 
might sigh in vain. In no other country, save perhaps in 
Switzerland, could such a display of Volunteer power have 
been made at this period. We cannot but dwell upon 
the epoch. In no other nation was there that perfect 
harmony between all classes which really lay at the root 
of the movement. Happily there was no class which, for 
the sake of order, required to be kept down. Our feelings 
when we think of this, should not be those of undue 
exultation, still less of triumph over others, but rather 
those of sincere thankfulness. By the close of the 
year, military men had begun to express themselves in 
terms of unfeigned admiration of the discipline of 
Volunteers ; and well they might, for they had shown to 
the world that the invasion of England must not hence- 
forth be regarded as a possibility. The Napoleonic 
parade fell back, and France has never since resumed the 
experiment. 

Two other local events must be noticed. The first 
annual inspection of the 8th L.R.V. took place at Bury, 
on the 17th November. Two local companies, two com- 
panies from Heywood, and one company of the S7th 
from Ramsbottom, were inspected on the Old Field by 
Major Buchanan, then the Inspector-General of Volun- 
teers for the East Lancashire District. There were also 
two bands present. Major Hutchinson put the com- 
panies through a variety of movements, which seemed to 
earn the approbation of the inspecting officer. Of course, 
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and notwithstanding the wintry day, there was a large 
assemblage of spectators. So many Volunteers had not 
been seen at one assembling on that dreary Old Field by 
that generation. 

In the following week, the Heywood companies made 
merry together, officers and men, over their success. 
A dinner and ball were arranged for and came off with 
satisfaction in the mill in which they had so often drilled, 
the raison d'etre being the appointment of their non- 
commissioned officers. Every festive display was made, 
and the whole proceedings were most gratifying and 
encouraging. Nearly 400 ladies and gentlemen sat 
down to dinner. Among those present were Major 
Hutchinson, Lieutenant Price and Lieutenant Walker, ot 
Bury, Lieutenant Fenton, of the Rochdale corps ; and 
progress in the appointment of officers will be observable 
in the names of Captain Kershaw, Captain Mellor, 
Lieutenant Kay, Lieutenant Kershaw, Ensign Fenton and 
Ensign Hartley. Volunteers were also present from 
Manchester, Oldham, and Rochdale. 

It may be added, in closing this chapter, that 
Volunteers towards the end of the year had become 
formally recognised by the War Office authorities. The 
Commander-in-Chief issued a general order to the entire 
army, directing all non-commissioned officers and soldiers 
to salute Volunteer officers in uniform, and guards and 
sentries were instructed to present arms when armed 
volunteers passed their posts. Parliament, in deference 
to popular demand, passed an Act to facilitate the 
acquisition of ground by Volunteer Corps for rifle practice. 
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The Bury regiment quickly took advantage of this. A 
range at Burrs was secured, and Mr. Edward Bland, 
ironfounder, presented a pair of targets. The range — 
of 400 yards — was laid out by Sergeant Cross. 
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The temporary purpose of the voluntary resort to arms 
having been accomplished, it was natural that the Govern- 
ment should be approached with a view to the general 
improvement and consolidation of the citizen forces by 
those who found themselves leading them in various parts 
of the country. Private patriotism had effected a great 
deal, and at the beginning of 1861 steps were taken to 
prevent the new army from falling to pieces or taking 
retrograde action. In Bury, Heywood, Ramsbottom, and 
Rossendale, corps had been established at considerable 
individual cost to the officers and men. Every commis- 
sioned officer provided his own uniform, arms, and 
accoutrements, and many privates purchased their own 
arms at cost price, besides subscribing — the former five 
guineas and the latter one guinea per annum. These 
payments were necessary to membership in corps, but it 
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nevertheless seemed a hardship that Volunteer service 
should be almost entirely at individual cost. In February, 
therefore, the officers of the 8th L.R.V. assembled to 
discuss the probable effect of these imposts, and decided 
that the yearly subscription of the men should be los. 
instead of ;^i, and they further decided upon the forma- 
tion of a central Volunteer reading-room and armoury in 
Silver Street These concessions and provisions had the 
effect of increasing the roll, and bringing officers and 
men into more cordial relationship. In Rossendale, by 
the way, the inducement held out to the working classes 
was to allow of the payment for uniforms and accoutre- 
ments at the rate of sixpence per week. 

Subscriptions were needed for the payment of drill- 
sergeants — Sergeants Parker and Franklin, of the 7th 
L. R. Militia, had been appointed — practice ranges, 
allowances for the proper care of rifles, &c., and the 
general incidental expenses of the corps. 

At a Volunteer dinner, held at Heywood, in January, 
Captain O. O. Walker expressed a very prevalent senti- 
ment on this question, whilst proposing the health of the 
local gentlemen who had aided the movement with their 
subscriptions. He thought it a hard thing that Volun- 
teers, many of whom were working men, having plenty 
to do with their earnings, " to pay anything at all for 
their equipment," which, he urged, ought to be furnished 
them by the Government He hoped the Government 
would soon be prepared to do more for them than merely 
supply rifles and appoint divisional drill sergeants. The 
8th Lancashire, he added, had been clothed almost 
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entirely by voluntary subscriptions, for it would have 
been impossible to have found such a number of men 
able to equip themselves. 

By this time the Volunteers had attained an efficiency 
which warranted very general appeals such as that made 
by Captain Walker. The regular army numbered only 
146,000 men in this year, whilst the total Volunteer roll 
reached 150,000. Parliament was accordingly ap- 
proached, and in the representations made by the 
enthusiastic Volunteer leaders due emphasis was set 
upon these statistics and upon the language employed 
in the Queen's Speech, when Parliament rose in i860, in 
which Her Majesty was made to speak of " the gratifica- 
tion and pride with which she had witnessed the rapid 
progress in military proficiency which the Volunteer 
forces had already made, and which is highly honourable 
to their spirit and patriotism." Lord Elcho was, as may 
be anticipated, the prime mover in Parliament The 
Government yielded, and all the men were to be sup- 
plied with arms. 

Though several companies had by this time been 
raised in Bury, the system was not perfect. Petty 
prejudices and preferences led men to join certain com- 
panies, regardless of height or suitable companionship in 
the ranks, the result being an unsoldier-like appearance. 
Colonels of battalions had as yet no control over the 
captains, excepting when on parade ; ** consequently,'* 
says Mr. Woodburne, " when a colonel ordered a parade 
for a certain place and time, he was met with a reply 
from the captain of one company that he was going to 
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march out, and from the captain of another that he was 
going to do something else." Government, recognising 
the possibilities of these follies, allowed consolidated 
battalions or regiments to be formed, and the practice is 
observed to the present time. A further aid was the 
granting of adjutants to Volunteer regiments. Of this 
latter concession, the Bury Volunteer officers soon took 
advantage. Adjutant Lovelock was chosen and gazetted 
to the 8th L.R.V. without loss of time. 

From the moment the English Government exhibited 
this increased interest in the citizen army, French arro- 
gance began to flicker. John Bull was determined to 
triumph ; Jacques Bonhomme saw the determination 
with a shrug of the shoulders. Occasionally some French 
military upstart would make an effort to revive the old 
hatred of English supremacy. One hot-headed Socialist 
issued a pamphlet to the world, on " La guerre et la 
paix," contending that if any thing could at that moment 
unite in one common feeling the parties into which 
France was divided, it was assuredly a war against 
England. The Legitimists reproached the British 
Government with having conspired to overthrow the 
Bourbons ; the Orleanists with having brought about the 
fall of Louis PhilHppe; the Republicans with having sup- 
ported the coup d'etat of the previous December (i860). 
The Socialists considered England to be the centre and 
stronghold of " a grinding and Malthusian agglomeration 
of capitalists," and resolved to destroy it. The hatred of 
the priests had been deepened by Pritchard missionaries. 
The whole nation had at heart, of course, the twenty- 

N 
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four years' war of the Republic and the Empire ; the 
sieges of Toulon and Dunkirk ; the defeats of Aboukir, 
Trafalgar, Waterloo ; the loss of its colonies ; the affairs 
of Perin, Suez ; the right of search ; Morocco ; and, lastly, 
the inter/ention of England in Italy after the war was 
over. Certainly with such a'vast quantity of combustible 
matter, a single spark would have been sufficient for the 
ignition had not the great English Volunteer army 
blocked the way. 

Observe, however, the light and breezy way in which 
the question of England's invasion was thrust at this 
period before the French people : 

Let us suppose that after a successful passage and a first defeat of the 
British fleet, 100,000 French soldiers land on the English coast, soon fol- 
lowed by 100,000, and if need be, 200,000 more. It is only fair to suppose 
that, however great their gallantry, the British Volunteers would be of no 
avail against such imposing regular troops. England invaded and conquered, 
London, Birmingham, Manchester, and Liverpool occupied, the naval forces 
compelled to capitulate by the invasion of the country, here is what France 
would have to do in the interest of her future supremacy and for the definitive 
subjection of her rival. The whole of the nation would be disarmed ; the 
whole of the aristocracy and middle classes expatriated, stripped of their 
property, territorial and funded, and reduced to the condition of artizans. 
The public debt, all mortgages and joint stock concerns, declared extinct 
The soil, thus freed from encumbrances, might be let out in small holdings 
from ten to twenty-five acres, at a rent of about 50 per cent, lower than the 
present average. All mines, cotton mills, dockyards — in a word, the whole 
of the manufacturing industries of Great Britain — treated in the same way 
and given up to associations of workmen at a rent of two per cent, on the 
estimated capital. The whole of the war and navy stores, &c., taken pos- 
session of by the State ; as to merchant vessels, part would be brought into 
French ports, the remainder given up at a low rate to associations of seamen. 
Lastly, a war tax of ;£*! 60,000,000 in specie, &c., to be raised from the upper 
classes and divided amongst the poorest seven millions in France. This 
once accomplished to the intense satisfaction of the English plebs., emanci- 
pated and enriched by the ruin of the nobles and the bourgeois^ and the 
French plebs, gorged with the spoils of the enemy, there would no longer 
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be alny rivalry between the north and the south shores of the Channel — it 
would be all over with the English aristocracy, English taskmasters and 
English pride ; England would be freed at one blow of her Government and 
her Bishops. An army of occupation and a well organised police, that is all 
the conquerer would require to secure his conquest and maintain order. 
France would then reign alone. The revenue she would derive from 
Britain would cover the expense of the Empire, and the French people, 
having nothing to pay, would become once more the most lively on the face 
of the earth. 

Locally, the autumn of 1861 was fraught with 
important events and valuable experiences for the Volun- 
teers. In August they proceeded to Newton Moor 
to take part in a review, in conjunction with the Rossen- 
dale and the Tottington (Ramsbottom), and other East 
Lancashire corps. The reviewing officer was Lieutenant- 
General Sir G. Wetherall, K.C.B., K.T., then commanding 
in this district, and the brigadiers were Sir John Jones, 
K.C.B., Colonel Crofton, C.B., Colonel Holcombe, and 
Colonel Bond. At this review our local corps were 
almost shoulder to shoulder with the 8th Lancashire 
(Liverpool) Artillery Volunteers (Colonel Clay's regi- 
ment), which was entirely equipped and armed (guns, 
horses, &c.) at the expense of the gallant colonel and his 
officers. In September, at the annual inspection 
of the Bury and Heywood corps, by Major H. B. 
Manners, Inspector of Volunteers, 6th division, the 
officers were again complimented on the marked improve- 
ment towards efficiency that had been attained. The 
inspecting officer also alluded to the advantages the 
corps possessed in having an adjutant like Mr. Lovelock. 
** The drill instructors had done theirduty well. They 
were not a strong battalion, but they were far more 
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efficient than many battalions which exceeded them in 
numbers. He could assure them he had found but few 
equal to them, and none better." In the succeeding 
month (October), there was an interesting ceremony at 
Crimble HalL A beautiful set of camp colours and a 
saluting flag were presented to the two Heywood com- 
panies by Miss Fenton. The entire strength of the corps 
was present, under Major Hutchinson ; the presentation 
took place on the lawn. The battalion was formed into 
three sides of a square, in the centre of which the drums, 
of the corps were placed, the new colours resting upon 
them. Miss Fenton accompanied the presentation with 
a pleasant address, in the course of which she remarked 
that although in the days of chivalry the knights who 
went forth to battle resolved to win or die for their ladies' 
colours, such ostentatious gallantry was no longer in 
vogue. " You are ranged," she continued, " under your 
own colours, and ladies only appear upon the scene on 
occasions like the present. Still they love to show their 
approbation of a spirit of patriotism such as leads men to 
devote the hours of their recreation — often indeed of brief 
freedom from toil — to render themselves better able to 
maintain the strength and honour of a beloved country. 
It is in token of this appreciation, and of my especial 
sympathy with and interest in this particular corps that I 
have worked, and now present camp colours to the Hey- 
wood companies. I am conscious that the colours are in 
themselves . unworthy of a public presentation, and they 
would have been given privately had I not been assured' 
that they would gain a value not originally their own, if 
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I thus publicly testified to the interest felt by the people 
of England in the great Volunteer cause. I trust they 
will be the silent witnesses of an attention to drill un- 
rivalled throughout the land, for should the drill-ground 
be your only sphere of military action, you will at least 
have learnt the first lesspn ot military heroes — to obey ; 
and though there may be some truth in the proverb that 

He who fights and runs away, 
May live to fight another day, 

men so cognisant of their duties, and commanded by 
officers so efficient will never, I am convinced, leave to 
their children any ignominious tale of a Bull's run." Miss 
Fenton then presented the colours. Ensign Hartley 
received the saluting colour. The other colours, which 
were beautifully embroidered in white and gold on 
crimson silk, were received by Colour- Sergeant Shaw, 
1st Company ; Colour-Sergeant Mitchell, 2nd ; Colour- 
Sergeant J. Lunn, 3rd ; Colour-Sergeant E. Crabtree, 
4th Company. 

An event of obvious importance took place at 
Chamber Hall, on the i6th of November. During the 
general parade Major Hutchinson called out Sergeant- 
major Colcliffe, then permanently in the service of the 
corps, and expressed the high gratification which he felt 
in having the honour to present him with a silver medal, 
awarded by Her Majesty the Queen, for his long service 
and meritorious conduct in the 17th Regiment of Infantry, 
where he had been. colour-sergeant for many years. The 
esteemed Major said he counted it a great honour to 
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himself, as an officer of the Volunteers, to be the medium 
tlirough which Her Majesty conferred this distinction 
upon one of the regular army, as it was another mark of 
recognition of the Volunteer movement by the military 
authorities. Major Hutchinson then pinned the medal 
on the sergeant-major's breast, and wished him health 
and long life to wear it 

When in the very flower of his manhood, in the ripeness 
of his wisdom, in the fruitfulness of his experience — in the 
very plenitude of his usefulness — the Consort Prince of 
Queen Victoria passed unexpectedly to his final rest, the 
Bury Volunteers mourned his loss deeply to a man. The 
country had known no more earnest or anxious Volunteer. 
Sir Theodore Martin's life of the Prince abundantly 
proves this. It was meet, therefore, that the officers of 
the Bury Volunteers should go into mourning for His 
Royal Highness " Albert the Good." Officers wore black 
crape for a period over the ornamental part of their 
caps, over their sword knots, and on the left arms. Non- 
commissioned officers and privates wore black crape 
three inches wide, on the left arm immediately above 
the elbow. On Monday, Dec. 23rd, the day of the, 
Prince's funeral, the corps paraded for divine service at 
St. John's Church, and slowly marched thither through 
the crowded streets of the town, headed by the band 
playing the accustomed dirge for the dead. The Rev. E. 
J. Smith delivered the panegyric from the words, " Know 
ye that there is a Prince and a great man fallen this day 
in Israel," concluding thus : " Do you, my brethren, who 
need such counsel, turn to God with all your heart, and 
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love your brethren as yourselves. Already have some 
departed this life among those who have nobly come 
forward for their country's defence in this neighbourhood. 
The probable imminence of war [with America] invests 
their survivors with additional interest ; and while our 
hearts sympathise, and deeply sympathise with our 
widowed Queen and her family, we pray that the same 
sorrow may not visit homes to which we wish well. We 
know what our countrymen are, and we know that she 
who has lost so dear, and so great, and so wise a com- 
panion, may and should take comfort in the valour of 
those who are ready to defend her at all hazards, and in 
universal and respectful affection of a mighty people — 
blessings second only to the love and protection of her 
God ? 
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By 1862 the Volunteer movement had ceased to be 
regarded with astonishment or amusement. Officers of 
the regular army ceased to look upon it with contempt. 
** A terminology," says Major Arthur Griffiths, " hitherto 
unknown beyond the barrack yard was in everybody's 
mouth. Men in a hurry * doubled/ they did not run ; if 
they went round a corner they wheeled to the right or 
left, or changed their flanks ; friend meeting friend in the 
streets exchanged a military salute. All alike were 
anxious to assume the military air ; the most sensible 
were satisfied with holding up their heads and main- 
taining an upright carriage ; but great numbers insisted 
upon parading themselves in uniform about the streets." 
A rather amusing anecdote in point occurred about 
this time at the Bury police-court. Two Ramsbottom 
men, who happened to be Volunteers, were summoned 
before Mr. Thomas Wrigley, and other magistrates, for 
having been drunk. One of the men pleaded that the 
officer had made a mistake in summoning him ; *' he 
was not drunk, but the other man was." " How do you 
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know?" asked Mr. Wrigley. '* Because/' answered the 
man, "he took one pace to the right, one pace to the 
left, and did not take a pace to the front." Of course Mr. 
Wrigley could not fine such an observant fellow, and the 
summons against him was dismissed. 

Now that every corps was given an adjutant from the 
active list of captains in the army, perhaps there were 
grounds for pride. Glancing at what took place during 
the early part of this year, one is impressed with the idea 
that the Volunteers as a body were determined to remain 
the great force they had undoubtedly become. Every 
Lancashire corps was struggling for the professional 
standard of excellence. By this time hardly, a district 
in East Lancashire remained undrained for Volunteers. 
Competition increased in spite of growing difficulties. 

In May the Volunteers of England were absorbed in 
the proceedings of a Royal Commission, appointed to 
.inquire into the condition of the Volunteer force in Great 
Britain. Sitting for twelve days, they accumulated 
evidence of the most valuable and important kind on 
every phase of the force. Fifty-one witnesses were 
.examined, and they embraced both officers and privates 
from all parts of the country. It was shown in evidence, 
for instance, that the 3rd Manchester consisted of 347 
artizans, who were chiefly mechanics in foundries, 21 
labourers, 129 tradesmen, 62 clerks, and 77 gentlemen. 
On the other hand some corps were composed entirely of 
gentlemen. It was ascertained that the conduct of 
Volunteers had been almost invariably irreproachable, 
and that the general effects of the movement had been 
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excellent upon the community at large, and especially 
upon the working classes. A Liverpool magistrate thus 
testified : " I have observed that many young men who 
before were lounging and idling, and spending their 
evenings in questionable places of amusement, are now 
quite changed. They come to drill and induce others to 
come, and the effect has been of a very beneficial, 
character to the neighbourhood. I think that Govern- 
ment aid would be money well spent, if for no other 
purpose than that." All the witnesses spoke of the good 
moral, social, and hygienic effects of the movement, and 
there was also an unanimous testimony to the improved 
carriage and activity of the men. 

It was declared that the number of Volunteers was 
likely to diminish unless generous Government assistance 
was granted. So large a body must of course contain a 
considerable proportion of men too poor to provide the 
many regular and occasional expenses of the service. 
When the corps was first formed public spirit and the 
enthusiasm of officers and men themselves made the first 
equipment an easy matter; but as time went on they 
found a steady expenditure somewhat difficult to meet. 
Drill grounds, ranges, the care and repair of arms, the cost 
of uniforms and accoutrements, the cost of conveyance 
to and from various concentrations of corps for combined 
military manoeuvres, all told upon the Volunteer, and if 
taken off his shoulders or mitigated by his corps they 
were likely to bring serious embarrassment on it or on 
the officers. Moreover, it was found that private 
individuals objected to have their early donations used 
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as a precedent for demanding a sort of annual tax, or 
what is almost the same thing, the committees of the 
various companies felt somewhat ashamed to trespass 
too frequently on the liberality of their well-wishers. 

Then, again, the uniforms of our gallant ** Black and 
Grey " regiment had been in use for three years, and new 
ones had become desirable ; this was an expense which 
naturally deterred many from remaining in the force 
and others from joining. In short, if the corps was to be 
maintained there must be permanent and regular aid 
from some quarter. No small amount of labour, not of 
the pleasantest kind, had devolved upon the working 
committees of the 8th, in raising subscriptions among 
the local gentry and tradesmen, and it was unreasonable 
to hope that gifts of money and kind could be forth- 
coming in equal abundance year by year. The 
inhabitants of both Bury and Heywood had, up to now, 
exhibited a practical encouragement such as few corps 
could boast of having received. For skill at the ranges 
prizes of all kinds had been offered and perhaps might 
continue to be offered, but such gifts of kind did not 
compass the whole difficulty. There were a hundred 
other wants fully as imperative if the regiment was to- 
maintain that amount of esprit de corps which it had 
gained for itself, and in the estimation of the people. 

When, therefore, the movement sprang up in the 
country with the purpose of inducing the Government to* 
place once for all the Volunteers on a permanent footings 
to have it annually considered and provided for in the 
estimates, and to relieve it of elements which were 
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•neither dignifying or congenial, the officers of the Bury 
and Heywood regiment joined readily in it hand and 
heart, and with pen and voice. The call made for the 
appointment of a commission of enquiry into the state, 
strength, equipment, serviceableness and efficiency 
(existing, probable and possible) of the citizen army of 
England was, therefore, followed with intense interest. 
It was not, however, til! November that Her Majesty's 
Commissioners presented Parliament with the outcome 
of their deliberations. This, of course, was in the form 
of a report, and it was a document which has not lost its 
interest even for the present time. The Commissioners 
were of opinion that further assistance should be rendered 
by the Government, and as the most expedient way of 
regulating the aid so as to secure the real efficiency of 
the force, they recommended, among other things, the 
following : — "That there should be a grant from the 
Government of 20s. per man for every light horse, 
engineer, mounted rifle, .and rifle Volunteer who can 
produce a certificate according to a form to be prescribed 
by the Secretary of State, signed by the commanding 
officer and adjutant of the administrative battalion to 
which his corps belongs, that he has attended nine drills, 
six of which in the case of a consolidated battalion and 
three of which in the case of an administrative battalion, 
should be battalion or troop drills, .in the course of the 
preceding twelve months ; that he is efficient in drill, 
Jias been fully instructed in the manual and platoon 
exercise, and, in addition to the above drills, has gone 
through a course of musketry instruction to be laid 
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down by the Secretary of State ; and also that he was 
present on parade (unless absent by leave), on the day of 
inspection ; and an additional grant of ten shillings per 
man for every Volunteer who can produce a similar 
certificate that he has fired a certain amount of ball 
cartridge, according to the regulations to be laid down 
by the Secretary of State. That in the case of a recruit 
of thirty drills, including a short course of musketry 
instruction, should be substituted for the drills already 
enumerated, in order to qualify for receiving such 
certificate. That a power should be reserved to the 
inspecting officer to disallow the certificate of any man 
or body of men whose insufficiency may be manifest on 
parade. That the existing definition of an effective be 
repealed. That divisional or brigade field days and 
official inspections should not be reckoned in the number 
of drills already specified. That the adjutant should be 
responsible to the War Office in the event of his being 
employed to act as paymaster, for all sums received on 
account of such corps, and for their having been 
expended strictly according to regulation, and that he 
should be put on the same footing as an adjutant of 
disembodied militia." 

These recommendations were not unreasonable.. 
Government accepted them, and the capitation grant 
was voted by the Act 26 and 27 Victoria, chap. 65, 
which also consolidated the laws relating to Volunteers. 
By this Act of 1863 important concessions were made. 
Armouries were freed from taxation ; Volunteers in 
uniform were exempted from many of the tolls which. 
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then existed, but have since been generally abolished : 
officers were exempted from duty on horses necessary 
for duty; commanding officers were given increased 
powers and privileges ; and, speaking broadly, the 
Volunteers were placed on such a footing as to cause 
general joy among their vast army throughout the 
<:ountry. It has been .calculated that the regular 
soldier has ;f 105 spent on him yearly ; that the Volun- 
teers* efficiency should be secured by the grant of a 
sum amounting to less than one-fiftieth of this was no 
extraordinary demand. And these concessions and 
this grant made all the difference between efficiency and 
<:omparitive uselessness. 

The local history of 1862 was not without its im- 
portant events. In June, the Bury and Heywood 
companies experienced a trying ordeal. One Saturday 
afternoon they mustered for a march out, and were 
taken through Whitefield to Heaton Park. After some 
manoeuvres, they were marched through Cheetham Hill 
to Manchester, where they excited much attention in 
the principal streets, headed, as they were, by the regi- 
mental band of over forty performers. Over ten miles 
were trod without a man falling out. In August a 
number of the 8th took part in a mimic attack on Liver- 
pool by night, the scheme being intended to convey an 
idea of the actual military operations which would be 
necessary in the event of an attack upon the town by a 
foreign foe. Major Hutchinson was chosen to act as 
brigade-major. In the following month they were on 
Preston Moor, at a grand review and sham-fight by 
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Major-General Scarlett, K.C.B. ; in September, 250 rank 
and file were on similar experience bent at Heaton Park, 
where there was a grand Volunteers* field-day. Lord 
Wilton was brigadier, and an officer of the i6th Lancers 
acted as brigade-major. At the close of the year, the 
commanding officer published officially the names of the 
following members of the corps who had become marks- 
men, by attaining seven marks and upwards in the first- 
class, and which entitled them to wear the badge of a 
rifle and two stars on the left arm : Capt. Kershaw, 3rd 
Company ; Lieut. C. Walker, ist ; Ensign Fenton, 4th ; 
Sergeant W. P. Woodcock, 2nd ; Sergeant Greenhalgh, 
3rd ; Sergeant Lund, 3rd ; Sergeant Popple, 3rd ; Corpl. 
Rogerson, ist ; Corporal J. Wood, ist ; Corporal Dunn, 
2nd ; Corporal W. Molyneux, 2nd ; Corporal Russell, 
3rd ; Private J. R. Hutchinson, ist ; Private Greenhalgh, 
1st ; Private Bennett, ist ; Private Rudman, ist ; Private 
Thomas Woodcock, 2nd ; Private J. Brown, 3rd ; Private 
Brooks, 3rd ; Private Felton, 3rd ; Private Gabbott, 3rd ; 
Private Kay, 4th ; and Private Wigley, Private Edwd. 
Bland was again proclaimed as the best shot of the 
regiment, his score for the year being — Third-class, 31 
points; second-class, 20 ; first-class, 21 ; total, 72 points. 
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Reynolds used to tell a story of Dr. Johnson, how he 
and Savage walked round St. James's Square one night 
in search of a lodging. " They were not at all depressed 
by their situation ; but in high spirits, and, brimful ot 
patriotism, traversed the square, inveighed against the 
Minister, and resolved they would stand by their country.'* 
These men of genius, so oddly consorted, were repre- 
sentatives of myriads as poor, but sustained by no such 
lofty consciousness of soul, who at all periods have beerk 
devoted to the abstraction called Fatherland They 
form a majority of every class in every nation. Motives 
may be found to differ, if analysed, but they work to the 
same result Lord Lytton has well explained the 
principle which moves many, though not all, of them. 
They may be the readiest to declare that the climate is 
abominable, the life dull, the people unsocial, "but,"" 
says his lordship, " the Englishman remains vain of his 
country. Wherefore.? Because of the public buildings? — 
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he never enters them. The laws ? — he abuses them 
eternally. The public men ? — they are quacks. The 
writers ? — he knows nothing about them. He is vain of 
his country because it produced himself. In his own 
mind the Englishman himself is the first of all things — 
the centre of the solar system." Admitting the 
humourous exaggeration, there are few persons capable 
of dissecting their own minds who can honestly deny a 
certain caustic truth in this epigram. But the moving 
principle signifies no more than does the system of using 
a weapon that puts bullets through one's body, or the 
tint of the phial that contains a healing medicine. 

That precise form of patriotism which induced a 
number of sturdy young fellows at RadclifFe to seek 
enrolment and practice in Volunteering at Bury may or 
may not be as difficult to gauge. Starting a Volunteer 
Company there could not have been a matter of easy 
decision. There were no nuclei. If in 1862 there had 
not been zealous and determined men at Radcliffe, the 
effort which sprang up would have been strangled at the 
birth. Radcliffe is three or four miles from anywhere, 
and divides its general allegiance between Bury, Man- 
chester, and Bolton. Each of these places at this period 
was strong in the Volunteer faith. Radcliffe had con- , 
tributed nothing, because the advantages supposed to 
accrue were remote. Armouries, ranges, drill-grounds, 
officers, and all the paraphernalia of private soldiering 
were not at hand ; it was too much to expect they could 
be. Nevertheless, it was early felt that Radcliffe should 
do its duty, and a start was made among a few who 
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could afTord some pecuniary outlay if it should happen 
to lag. We believe the initial effort was mainly owing to 
the exertions of Mr. Edward Scott, who raUied together 
a band of young athletic fellows, afterwards for a time 
the pride of the whole regiment. Details of the 
early Radcliffe movement are as unobtainable as the 
details of the rallying which took place there at the 
beginning of the century. But it was a very earnest 
affair. Men had to come to Bury frequently for en- 
couragement, and for the entire equipment of the 
organization. They came without a murmur, and 
gloried in the undertaking. Six miles' walk and a course 
of drill in one evening would doubtless be regarded as 
outside the r^ion of an ordinary man's patriotism, or 
call it what you will, but it was done by many of the 
men of No. 5 Company of the 8th L.R.V. in the spring 
and summer of 1862. 

The forming of No. S Company was officially accom- 
plished on the 22nd of December, 1862, and Ensign 
William Harper appointed to command. By this time 
the Radcliffe men had become tolerably efficient. Within 
a few days of their being drafted into the battalion, they 
attended a general muster of the corps, and with the 
senior companies — in all 300, formed into six com- 
panies — went through a variety of evolutions, including 
an advance in line, which was said to have been ** admir- 
ably executed." This was on New Year's Day, 1863. 
There was a feast on this occasion, and Major Hutchinson 
seized the opportunity to express his great satisfaction 
with what had been done, remarking that it was the first 
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time they had ever drilled together as a battalion, and 
nearly their first drill in the open air. " It showed how 
much might be done in a room. In a very little time he 
thought the Radcliffe Company would equal the old 
companies." The health of the new company was 
honoured, coupled with the name of the popular Ensign 
Harper, and this appropriate celebration of the New 
Year at Bury Ground had a cementing influence through- 
out the whole corps. 

On the loth of March, 1863, England was en fite to 
celebrate the marriage of the Prince of Wales with one of 
the lovely Princess daughters of Denmark. The local 
jubilations were enhanced by a Volunteer display. Early 
in the morning they were mustered in Bank Street, and 
marched to the Parish Church, where Canon Hornby 
delivered an historical and patriotic discourse. Subse- 
quently they were marched through the principal streets 
of the town to their parade ground, behind the market, 
where they were joined by the Hey wood companies of 
the corps, and by the 21st Lancashire (Wigan) Rifle 
Volunteers, under Captain Eckersley, that corps being 
then attached to the 8th for drill purposes. Every man 
wore a parti-coloured rosette made of Coventry ribbon, 
the gift of a number of the ladies of Bury. The extensive 
parade ground was surrounded by an immense crowd, 
who formed an irregular square, fringed by the county 
constabulary. Thousands of the men 'and women wore 
medals, struck off in honour of the day. A large flag- 
staff was for the first time erected at the centre of the 
ground, from which the Union Jack floated, and which 
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formed the saluting point A feu de joie was fired, the 
Volunteers and the crowd cheered for the Queen, the 
Prince and Princess of Wales, and after the Royal salute 
had been given, the affair ended. 

Several interesting events conspired to make the year 
1863 a period of steady usefulness to the corps. Early 
in August the battalion (including the two Wigan com- 
panies) was inspected by Lieut- Colonel Bruce, though 
the proceedings were saddened by the death of Captain 
Thomas Lloyd Price. Towards the close of the same 
month, the administrative battalion proceeded to Standish 
Hall, the residence of Captain Eckersley (Wigan), and 
had a pleasant and useful experience; and in October 
they were at Heaton Park, at a grand review, before 
Colonel M*Murdo, Inspector-General of the Volunteers. 
Very remarkable advance in regimental marksmanship 
was made. Every possible encouragement had been 
given by the officers, and through them, by the gentry 
and tradespeople of the district A large portion of the 
year was taken up by a numerous body of the battalion 
in earnest target practice. It was, of course, and still is,, 
the great object of the Volunteer movement to produce 
skilled riflemen — men not only able to hit a bulFs-eye,. 
but capable of hitting it quickly whilst handling the 
weapon with ease, and coolness. Bury brought to the 
front a goodly number of such men about this time. 
In 1862 there were but 25 marksmen, but in December 
of 1863 there were 54 out of 60 who fired in the first- 
class. Corporal Wood obtained the highest score in the 
first-class, and was entitled to wear the badge of a rifle 
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and three stars, as the best shot in the regiment. Sergt- 
Major Butterworth, as will be seen from the table given 
below, obtained the high score of 34 third-class, 24 
second-class, and 22 first-class — total 84 points. The 
table appended may be interesting for the purposes of 
comparison, and as indicating the shooting power of the 
regiment at the close of 1863. It gives the names of 
those members who had become marksmen entitled to 
wear the marksman's badge, and the number of points 
obtained in the first-class : 

THIRD PERIOD. 

1st Class 
Rank and Name. Company. Points. 

Corporal Joseph Wood i 23 

Sergeant-Major Butterworth 3 22 

Lieut. Ed. Bland .. i 22 

Sergt. William Greenhalgh 3 22 

Ensign Thomas Kay 4 22 

Private Richard Gabbott 3 21 

Sergeant Smethurst Warburton ... i 20 

Private Samuel Mason 3 20 

Lieut. Samuel Kershaw 3 17 

Private James Rudman i 17 

Captain Charles Walker i 17 

Private John Brown 3 16 

Captain Robert Kershaw 3 15 

Private Robert Ashton i 15 

Private Joseph Bennett 3 ^4 

Private Thomas Butterworth , 2 14 

Lieutenant J. R. Hutchinson 2 13 
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1st Class 

Rank and Name. Company. Points. 

Corporal James Pearson 4 12 

Private Samuel Mayers i 12 

Captain William Harper 5 .12 

Private Thomas Woodcock 2 11 

Private Henry Turner i 11 

Private William Wild 2 11 

Sergeant Aaron Pickup i 11 

Private Charles Crompton i 10 

Sergeant John Lund 3 10 

Captain O. O. Walker i 10 

Private Richard Leach 3 10 

Sergeant Thomas Popple 3 10 

Ensign Samuel Walker 2 10 

Private Robert Hall . - i 10 

Corporal George O'Neil 2 9 

Sergeant Jesse Parker 5 9 

Private Jesse Rogerson i 9 

Private James Holt i 9 

Private George E. Wrigley 4 9 

Corporal William Molyneux 2 8 

Private William Hey wood 3 8 

Lieut-Colonel John Hutchinson ... i 8 

Private John Partington 3 8 

Quarter-Master Sergt. B. Rayner.. 6 8 

Private Robert Martin 6 8 

Private John Piatt 4 8 

Private Samuel Turner 2 8 

Adjutant Ed. Lovelock 4 7 
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1st Class 

Rank and Name. Company. Points. 

Corporal John Russell 3 7 

Corporal William Blomley i 7 

Private Job Brooks 3 7 

Private George Bu tterworth 2 7 

Private T. B. Hartley 3 7 

Private J. Greenhalgh i 7 

Private Andrew Aiken i . 7 

Private Robert O'Neil 2 7 

Ensign Wm. Hartley 1 7 

Very fitting and appropriate was it that in July, 1864, 
Radcliffe should be selected the rendezvous for a review 
of 2,000 Artillery and Rifle Volunteers. The Radcliffe 
company had more than maintained its position in the 
regiment ; it had progressed, in spite of obvious draw- 
backs, in numbers, efficiency, and popularity. Miserable 
weather prevailed on this occasion, however, and it more 
than literally damped the ardour of the comparatively 
few Radcliffe Volunteers, who were naturally anxious to 
gather, it might be, even a streak of halo around their 
gallant effort. Bad weather notwithstanding, there was 
a total muster from all parts of East and South Lanca- 
shire of 1,973 Volunteers, who, on Radcliffe racecourse, 
were formed into two brigades, the brigadiers being 
Lieut-Colonel Gamble (St. Helens) and Lieut.-Colonel 
Munn, of the Rossendale corps. Lieut.-Colonel Bruce 
rode on the ground, and received the customary salute 
in a drenching shower of rain. With characteristic deter- 
mination the various regiments performed a series of 
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evolutions, amid the applause of spectators, who equally 
defied the elements, unsheltered save by the irrepressible 
umbrella. Presently, as if to reward this courageous 
discipline, the sun burst forth, and it rained no more. 
Something in the form of a sham fight then took place, 
the alternating masses of blue, scarlet, green, and grey 
uniforms producing a picturesque effect. On this occasion 
the 8th turned out in new uniforms. It is convenient 
here to state that the Radcliffe company ceased to exist 
as such in the year 1867, owing to the falling off in 
numbers through the distance of the head-quarters. 
Bury took up the defunct company, and it was soon 
brought up to the average in efficiency. In the autumn 
of the year there was another pleasant visit to Wigan, 
and variety of minor events, including the presentations 
of a silver lever watch, gold chain, and appendages, to 
Quarter-Master Sergeant Parker (of the 7th Militia), who 
had for about four years occupied the post of drill- 
sergeant to the corps ; and the presentation, by No. i 
Company, of a beautiful sword (steel scabbard) and belt, 
to Assistant Sergeant-Major Shaw, who was now 
appointed to serve the entire corps. 

At the close of the year, the battalion consisted of 
512 members, the returns showing 35 more efficients 
than in the previous year. There were 58 marksmen 
this year, against 54 in 1863 ; and the average number of 
points was higher, there having been made this year 
1 1 70 against 11.64. Then if we compare the best shots 
of 1864 with the best of any previous year, or with the 
shots of any other battalion, the 8th L.R.V. stood uncom- 
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monly well. Lieutenant Bland made the extraordinary 
score of 25 in the first-class — the best shot in the regi- 
ment. This was believed to be the best score known in 
the movement ; but a letter from the Marquis of Donegal 
was published, which stated that although Lieut. Bland 
had made 25, he had a man in his regiment who had 
scored 27 — a wonderful figure, considering that the 
highest score in the ranks of the regulars for this year 
was but 22. In a speech delivered by Lieut-Colonel 
Hutchinson in December of this year, he stated that " it 
was natural that in a Volunteer corps people will be con- 
tinually leaving from one cause or another; but the 
number is always filled up. I find 107 resignations this 
year, against which 105 fresh men have come in. That 
is a good feature ; indeed I am not quite sure whether it 
is not one of the best features of the Volunteer service 
that we are continually passing a number of men through 
the ranks and teaching them their drill. In case of our 
being called out, a great many of these men would join 
us and do their best to protect their hearths and homes.' 
The flow of recruits to fill these gaps was not kept up 
without the greatest diligence on the part of the officers 
and perhaps the men of the existing companies may here 
take kindly the suggestion to regard it as part of their 
duty, when compelled to withdraw from the regiment, to 
endeavour to find others to occupy their places. 

The local events of 1865 in connection with the move- 
ment were more interestitig than important. A soiree in 
February was something of a new feature, but it was 
admirably sustained, and its success ensured mainly 
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through the efforts of Colonel Hutchinson, On the 27th 
of May a novel competition, arranged by Major Price 
and Captain Hall, of the 3rd Manchester (40th L.R.V,) 
took place at Bury, and was witnessed by an immense 
concourse of people. It was a competition as to supe- 
riority in drill and discipline. The officer in command of 
the Bury company chosen (No. 2) was Captain R. Kay, 
and of the Manchester company (No. 9) Captain Hall. 
The gentlemen appointed as umpires were Capt. Herrick, 
of the 7th Lancashire Militia, and Lieutenant Ashe, 
Adjutant of Her Majesty's 64th Regiment of Foot; 
Major Thursby, of the 7th L.R.M., acting as referee. 
Several officers of the Line were present. The match 
had been pending for five or six weeks, each company 
during that time having done its utmost to raise its 
standard of efficiency. Captain Hall exercised his com- 
pany first. It was put through the manual and platoon 
exercises, followed by the bayonet exercises, and a series 
of evolutions on the halt, and afterwards on the move, 
such as forming sub-divisions and sections, counter- 
marching by files and ranks, marching in line, forming 
fours and re-forming line, forming section and sub- 
division, and re-forming company to the right and right- 
about, wheeling on their centre, and many other move- 
ments. No. 2 Company took the same course generally, 
but the officers and non-commissioned officers were not 
so well up in their drill as the visiting company, and 
upon this point the decision was unanimously given in 
favour of the Manchester Company, though not without 
protest. No. 2 Company brought more men on the 
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ground, but for this no credit was given them, although 
the movements were thereby rendered more difficult. 
At a dinner which followed, Captain Hall admitted 
that he had never seen a more splendid company than 
the 2nd of the 8th. In August the 8th attended a 
review by Colonel Erskine of nearly 4,000 Volunteers 
on the Manchester racecourse. 

On March 31, 1866, a great grief fell upon the 8th, 
through the death of Major W. H. Price, whose energetic 
conduct had won him friends among the Volunteer 
officers throughout East-Lancashire. A brilliant event 
in connection with the Altcar meeting in June this year 
was attended by Colonel Hutchinson. A gathering of 
Lancashire Volunteers took place in St. George's Hall, 
Liverpool, when H.R.H. the Duke of Edinburgh dis- 
tributed the prizes to the successful competitors. There 
was a large and distinguished company, and the pro- 
ceedings were interesting and various. Col. Hutchinson, 
who was a member of the Council of the County of 
Lancaster Rifle Association, was called upon to propose 
the vote of thanks to His Royal Highness for the interest 
he had taken in the affairs of the association and its 
important meeting, and he did so in the lengthiest and 
most graceful address of the evening. Chief in importance 
among the proceedings of the year was the presentation 
of a massive challenge cup to the corps by Mr. R. N. 
Philips, M.P., the corps being invited by the hon. member 
for Bury to his Lancashire seat, The Park. A large 
company assembled by invitation, and Mr. Philips had 
thrown open his park and grounds to the general public. 
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Among those present were Jonathan Mellor, Esq., R. 
Bealey, Esq., T. L. Openshaw, Esq., Jonathan Openshaw, 
Esq., George Whitehead, Esq., Mr. J. Jakens, Rev. W. R. 
Thorburn, M.A., many of. the Improvement Commis- 
sioners, and the town's officials. Besides there being an 
"open house," the Volunteers were dined in a large 
marquee. The challenge cup was of the capacity of 
three pints, quite plain in its form, having three handles ; 
it was manufactured by Messrs. Olivant, of Manchester, 
from a design supplied by Mr. Philips himself. In the 
afternoon, after the corps had been put through a series 
of evolutions, Mr. Philips filled the new cup with cham- 
pagne, advanced towards the men, and said : " I beg to 
drink the health of the colonel, officers, and privates of 
the 8th Lancashire Rifle Volunteers. You, gentlemen, 
devote your time to the interests of your countr>% and I 
think it is right that I, as a public man, living in the dis- 
trict, should acknowledge your services. 1 therefore beg, 
Colonel Hutchinson, to drink your good health and that 
of the officers, non-commissioned officers, and privates of 
the 8th Lancashire Rifle Volunteers." Col. Hutchinson 
then received the cup, and after tendering to the donor 
expressions of gratitude, said : " In point of shooting, 
Volunteers excel the men of the Line. In presenting 
this cup, I believe it is Mr. Philips' intention to encourage 
proficiency in shooting ; and though he left the main 
terms of the competition to me, yet he expressed his 
wish that it should be shot for in the first instance by 
companies, and afterwards by the members of the 
winning companies, so that eventually it will become the 
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property of one man. It is so large a cup that it seems 
as if it would be much better for a regiment than an 
individual ; but its size and magnificence will lead the 
man who some time will win it to value it all the more, 
and hand it down as a heirloom to his successors. I beg 
to drink the health of Mr. and Mrs. Philips, in the name 
of the corps, and to thank them for their great kindness." 
This beautiful gold-lined cup, valued at seventy guineas, 
did not become private property until November, 1872, 
when it was formally presented to Captain Samuel 
Kershaw. The trophy was won three times in succession 
by No. 3 (Hey wood) Company — a rather remarkable 
result, mainly due to the efforts of Captain S. Kershaw 
himself. Afterwards it was presented to him, with the 
commanding officer's sanction, at a public meeting in 
Hey wood. The cup was now inscribed, " Presented to 
the 8th L.R.V. by R. N. Philips, 22nd Sept., 1866." 
Also, " Winners : 1866, No. 3 Company, Capt. S. Ker- 
shaw; 1867, No. 3 Com., Capt. S. Kershaw; 1868, No, 
3 Com., Capt. S. Kershaw." This presentation was 
accompanied by another acknowledgment of merit — ^a 
testimonial on beautifully illuminated parchment, written 
in gold, mauve, violet, and other colours. The inscrip- 
tion ran as follows : — 



To Samuel Kershaw, Esq., late Captain of No. 3 Company 
OF THE 8th L. R. Volunteers. 

We, the officers, non-commissioned officers, and privates oi No. 3 
Company of the 8th L.R.V. desire to mark our high appreciation of the 
services rendered by you to the Volunteer cause generally, and to our com- 
pany in particular, for ten years during which you held office, first as 
lieutenant and afterwards as captain. We feel that in no more suitable manner 
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could we mark our warm approval of the way in which you discharged your 
duties as captain than by presenting to you the cup given to the regiment 
by Mr. R. N. Philips, M P., and won by your company in 1866 and two 
succeeding years. We believe you still take a warm interest in the Volun- 
teer movement, and r^ret that failing health compels you to resign the 
post you have filled with so much credit to yourself and satisfaction to all 
under your command. We therefore beg your acceptance of the cup, the 
unanimous gift of the officers and non-commissioned officers of No. 3 
Company, trusting it may frequently recall hours of pleasant duty now past. 

At the annual distribution of prizes this year, there 
were fresh evidences of the growth and popularity 
of the movement. There were exhibited on the table, 
besides the Philips Challenge Cup, and the silver 
cup and challenge plate presented by Col. Hutchinson, 
an elegant silver cup, given by Mr. A. Fenton for 
competition by the two Heywood companies ; a snider 
rifle, presented by Captain Thomas Openshaw; and 
two bronze vases, which had been won by Private 
Henry Whitehead at the Belgium Tir National. From 
a comparison of the numbers of the corps on the 5th 
of December, 1865, and the Sth of December, 1866, 
prepared at the time by Colonel Hutchinson, it seems 
that in 1865 the total strength of the corps was 513 ; and 
in 1866, 502 — a decrease of 11. But the corps had 
gained in efficiency. In 1865 it consisted of 416 efficient 
members ; but in 1866 there were 457 of this class. As 
to the number of extra-efficients — the 30s. men efficient 
in drill and shooting — in 1865 there were 160, and in 
1866 the number increased to 254 — increase 94, No. i 
Company had 106 efficients, of whom J J were 30s. men, 
or extra-efficients, and 29 20s. men, or merely efficients ; 
and only i non-efficient. No. 6 Company, which was 
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the next best company, had 99* efficients, 39 of whom 
were extra-efficients, and 3 non-efficients. No. 2 Com- 
pany contained the most non-efficients of the corps : it 
had 90 efficients, 55 extra-efficients, and 21 non-efficients ; 
No, 3 Company had 62 efficients, of whom were 40 
extra-efficients, and 4 non-efficients ; No. 4 Company 
had 67 efficients, of whom were 33 extra-efficients, and 
12 non-efficients ; and No. 5 Company had 33 efficients, 
10 of whom were extra-efficients, and 9 non-efficients. 
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When the Act of Parliament under which the Volunteers 
may be said to be incorporated and consolidated was 
introduced into the House of Commons, it contained a 
clause providing that, under the sanction of the Home 
Secretary, the lords-lieutenants of counties might call 
out Volunteer Corps for the suppression of civil disturb- 
ances, and further providing that, although it was optional 
with members of such corps to obey the summons, such 
as did respond to it should, during the time they were 
employed on service, be amenable to military law. When 
the bill came to be considered in committee an animated 
discussion took place on the clause, which resulted in its 
being struck out. 

But, by the common law of the realm, the sheriff is 
entitled to call upon every able citizen, under pain of 
fine or imprisonment, to assist him in keeping the peace, 
and Volunteers are not exempted from this liability. In 
1867, the Fenians threatened a raid on Chester Castle 
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and other places, and Volunteers began almost uncon- 
sciously to look to the efficiency of the Government 
weapons with which they were provided. Again, the 
Government and some of the leading Volunteer colonels 
(Lord Elcho, Lord Grosvenor, and Colonel Lloyd- 
Lyndsay amongst them) thought the common law in- 
sufficient, and preferred to have the men of the force, 
as organised bodies receiving Government aid, at the 
disposal of the magistracy. The debates in Parliament 
which took place, though they ended without practical 
result, were not profitless. It was made sufficiently clear 
that if Volunteers use their arms in suppressing disturb- 
ances, they do so on their own responsibility, and must 
risk the chance of finding their acts justified by a jury in 
the event of being called to account. The case was> 
therefore, left thus : Volunteers may not be employed in 
a military capacity, but as citizens they may be called 
upon to suppress tumults or prevent threatened disaster, 
and, in responding to that call, they may, if they please, 
avail themselves of their military organisation, their 
military knowledge, and their military weapons, at the 
discretion of the magistrates. 

Colonel Wilson has recorded an instructive story 
respecting the interference of troops in civil matters. He 
asked Lord Melbourne for military and police assistance, 
in order to properly carry out the law and prevent dis- 
turbance. Lord Melbourne, who was a wag and some- 
thing of a wit, replied, " My dear sir, you shall have seven 
hundred police and ten thousand soldiers, if you like ; 
but, remember, if a single man be killed or injured, the 
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law will hold you accountable.** Of course, Colonel 
Wilson declined such imposing assistance on the 
terms. 

Lord Ranelagh, in the winter of the same year, 
pronounced the British Volunteer movement a sham. 
English statesmen had boasted of it as a formidable 
reserve ; others asserted it could not be so, as the 
Government supplied none of the necessaries for taking 
the field. The very purpose of raising the Volunteer 
force was to show that we were so ready for war that we 
could not be taken by surprise, and one of the London 
journals, supporting Lord Ranelagh's contention and 
description, pointed out that the original purpose was 
not attained if all the organisation essential to make 
Volunteers good for service was deferred till their ser- 
vices were instantly required. 

Opinion of this character had evidently been formed 
upon the comparative failure of Garibaldi's Volunteers, 
during the previous year. Although that Italian force 
had been creditably drilled, it was found to be badly 
officered ; the commissariat was wretchedly served ; the 
men had no necessaries ; and the ambulance arrange- 
ments were only eked out by the personal devotion of 
some noble ladies. Heavy losses followed, which might 
have been spared had the men been properly fed, clothed, 
and attended when wounded. Immense strides had 
been made in the science of military equipment all over 
Europe, knd it was felt that England would require her 
entire resources to keep abreast of other great Powers. 
We could not now expect our enemies, if we had any, to 
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give us more than six weeks* notice to prepare our 
military organisation, nor did the Government possess 
such a Heaven-bestowed gift for organisation that they 
could improvise it at a moment's notice. 

Lord Ranelagh*s estimate was, of course, excessive. 
His lordship wanted too much from the English citizen 
soldiers. Their drill, discipline, and general military 
skill cannot, under the best conditions, equal that of men 
to whom perfection in such things is the sole end and aim 
of existence. The average Volunteer may be, and perhaps 
is, a much more intelligent and teachable person than 
the average Regular, but the one makes a business of the 
pursuit which is to the other only the exercise of a few 
spare hours* But the statement that Volunteers were 
.at this time a " sham " was a libel, and amply shown to 
.be such. They were as effective as their brethren in 
■other countries, although serving under vastly less 
jrigorous conditions. Lord Ranelagh, himself one of the 
pioneers of the movement, and an ardent Volunteer to 
the day of his death, in speaking of the Volunteer force 
as a "sham," did not mean to cast any slur on the 
"material of which the force was composed ; his censure 
was rather directed to the Government and the military 
.authorities for not making proper use of the materials at 
their command. The men composing the Volunteer 
force — and this applies to all ranks — were willing to do 
.all that could be reasonably expected of them, but with- 
out commissariat, stores, transport, and in the absence 
of any well-considered scheme of mobilisation, it was 
.felt that the value of the force was seriously impaired. 
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This objection still holds good to a great extent, and 
unquestionably demands the serious attention of Parlia- 
ment. 

We were now drawing towards the epoch of compul- 
sory education, but compulsory military service was not, 
and is not, thank Heaven, dreamt of in this great coun- 
try of the West. British Volunteers have no reason to 
regard the memory of Lord Ranelagh except in gratitude. 
But for his dogged perseverance and fearless inde- 
pendence of character, the Easter Volunteer Review 
would never have been established. He stood by the 
Volunteers when they had fewer friends than they now 
have, and was but acting in the ancient position of candid 
friend when he felt constrained to estimate the condition 
of the citizen army in a single word. 

Twelve thousand Volunteers were under arms at 
Sefton Park in September, 1867, among them being 
nearly 400 from Bury, Hey wood, and Radcliffe. Hitherto 
we have quoted only the opinion of inspecting officers 
respecting the efficiency and popularity of the 8th, but 
the proceedings at this review called forth high testimony 
from impartial critics confirmatory of the expressions of 
military men of experience on previous occasions. The 
London Times said, "The cavalry and artillery were 
received with cheers, which were well deserved, and of 
the rifle corps, whose steadiness in marching past elicited 
similar demonstrations of approval, the Liverpool ist 
Regiment, the 80th (Liverpool Press Guard), the Man- 
chester and the Bury Corps, the 64th (Liverpool Irish), 
and the 3rd (Salford) deserve especial mention." The 
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Standard remarked that the marching out and general 
bearing of the Bury Volunteers were admirable. The 
Liverpool Post said, " The 8th Battalion (Bury) were the 
next to pass. The men forming this regiment are fine 
stalwart fellows, who are every inch soldiers in bearing 
and drill. They bear the reputation of being amongst 
the best-drilled men in the county, and on Saturday they 
fully sustained their reputation." Liverpool Courier: 
" A Warrington brigade came next, including 362 men, 
who did not pass the stand without a round of applause, 
and even more may be said of the 8th Battalion from 
Bury, under Lieut-Colonel Hutchinson." 

Private James Greenhalgh was this year the champion 
shot of the regiment, with the extraordinary score of 68 
points in the third-class, and in the three classes a total 
of 199 points. Captain Mellor, at a public meeting, 
questioned whether there were six Volunteers in all 
England — in the entire army of 180,000 men — who had 
made that enormous score. 

The general accommodation of the 8th had up to 
this time been very inadequate and incomplete. Year 
by year, as the men had been " crib'd, cabin'd, and con- 
fined " in the small rooms in Silver Street, they watched 
with envy the onward movement in neighbouring towns* 
In some places, owing to the generosity of local bodies, 
or private individuals. Volunteers had free accommoda- 
tion. At one time, for instance, the 15th L.R.V. had the 
free use of a disused cemetery for a drill ground, and the 
buildings thereon for armouries, and the ist L.A, had 
free quarters attached to a public library. One of the 
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London corps had free use of the ciypt at the Mansion 
House, and in various parts of the country Volunteers 
had resorted to public buildings at very nominal charges. 
In some degree this result had accrued to the 8th, which, 
when in its infancy, had H)^he musketry instruction 
imparted in the Athenaeum, but it soon became necessary 
to secure rooms where depreciation would not be so 
manifest, and for a time they drilled in the large mill in 
Wash Lane, now unoccupied ; but a permanent home was 
needed when the muster roll frequently stood at over 500. 
This absence of accommodation became intolerable, and 
finally it was determined that a subscription list should 
be opened, and an appeal made to the public. Responses 
were numerous and generous. Mr. John Hall led off 
with £\o^y and amongst the gentlemen contributing 
golden " centuries " were Colonel Hutchinson, Major O. 
O. Walker, Messrs. R. N. Philips, M.P., O. O. Walker, 
Thos. Openshaw, Thos. Wrigley, and John Lomax ; 
among the fifties were Messrs. John Walker, J. Clarkson 
Kay, James Openshaw, Ed. Mucklow, E. G. Wrigley, 
Wm. Openshaw, T., A., and J. Grundy, Richard Bealey, 
and John Rothwell. Members of the corps alone raised 
nearly a thousand pounds, and it was thought desirable 
and appropriate that the proposed armoury should be 
erected where the Bury Castle of old was said to have 
stood. Very speedily did the project assume the propor- 
tions which bring success in view. The historic site was 
secured, and it was determined to use some of the ancient 
castle material for the modern castle. This was done, 
and the old red sandstone cobs are shown with some pride 
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by local "dry-as-dusts" to-day. Work was proceeded 
with rapidly, and the Volunteers were drilling in a 
building capable of accommodating 5,000 or 6,000 people 
for several months before the corner stone was laid — in 
August, 1868. That event was attended with all the 
pomp and circumstance that Bury could muster. Mr. 
Philips laid the stone, and made a patriotic speech ; the 
town commissioners attended in such small state as was 
possible to them ; the Volunteers paraded in great force, 
and among others in uniform or regalia were a large 
body of local police, under Mr. Andrew Milne; the 
Oddfellows, Foresters, Free Brethren, the local bands of 
music, the fire brigades, and every other organisation, 
turned out in honour of the occasion, and to shout, 
" Hurrah for the Bury Volunteers T* The Parish Church 
bells rang in honour of the day, and everything went off 
admirably except the rain, which poured down in pitiless 
force all the afternoon, and was said to have been driven 
at times by the strong wind prevailing in "complete sheets 
of water" upon the unlucky processionists. Messrs. 
Farrar and Styan were the architects of the Drill Hall, 
and the cost was about ;£'3,ooo. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

Another Skirmish with the Government (1869). Cost of Volunteers and 
Regulars. Paying for Commissions. Commanding no Joke. Mr. 
Card well makes Concessions. The Movement up to 1870. — Volunteers 
in War. England in no Great War since the Volunteer Era. 

A THREATENED dissolution of the 4th Lancashire 
Artillery Corps brought about something like a general 
Volunteer crisis in the early part of 1869. Fierce con- 
troversy raged throughout the country on account of the 
Government declining to increase the capitation grant. 
Newspapers swarmed with articles and letters on the 
subject, Volunteers and their friends declaring that the 
grant was insufficient, and Mr. Cardwell and the Liberal 
Ministry refusing to increase it Artillery corps had 
taken up the service of heavy guns and guns of position 
with admitted success, and all they required to enable 
them to man the coasts was a slight increase in the 
Government grant, or a small admixture of regular 
gunners. Ministers had some show of reason for their 
attitude. Out of the estimated total Volunteer cost of 
£3Ss,ooo, the adjutants received £94,000, and the 
sergeant-instructors ;£'5 8,009. Miscellaneous charges 
reckoned for ;£'4,700. Capitation grants for the Volun- 
teers themselves amounted to ;f 228,000. Thus there 
were 170,000 efficient men, each costing the State £2. 5s., 
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against £12 for the ordinary and £Afi for the re-engaged 
regular soldier. It was shown that the money expended 
on Volunteers would procure about 11,000 regular troops, 
and it was urged as a matter of opinion whether such a 
force of regulars would be worth more or less in the 
defence of the country than the enrolled Volunteers and 
those who had passed through its ranks. 

Controversy frequently brings out interesting and 
important facts. It was so on this occasion. From the 
olla podrida published, we gather that in some corps 
commissions were paid for according to scale. In one 
metropolitan regiment the prices were — lieut-colonel, 
;fi'iO0; majors, £^0 each; captains, £\o\ lieutenants, 
£1 ; and ensigns, £i, Adjutancies were as much a 
commercial commodity in the Volunteers as in the 
Militia and the Line. There were drains on the purses 
of the officers for one purpose or another during the 
whole year — as there continues to be, indeed, to the 
present. One commanding officer thus details his ex- 
perience : " In some battalions, composed of middle- 
class men, they all subscribe, and no burden is thrown 
on the lieutenant-colonel ; but when they are composed, 
as many now are, of working men, it is impossible to 
keep up the force unless the outlay for the uniforms be 
advanced ; and though the Government grant will ulti- 
mately recoup the colonel for a large part of it, a good 
deal is necessarily lost, owing to deaths, invaliding, 
removal, &c., of men before they have earned the £i or 
£^ I find that in the past seven years I have spent, 
under the head of * Volunteering,* ;£'3,3ii, of which, in 
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time, I may, perhaps, be recouped to the extent of about 
£ijO0O, (N.B. — None of this has gone in dinners or 
such like entertainments.) Much of this," he candidly 
adds, *' might have been avoided by wiser management, 
but. it shows that the command of a working-class 
regiment is no Joke." 

Volunteer officers met in various parts of the country 
to memorialise the Government in favour of an increased 
capitation grant, and contended they should not be 
called upon " personally to spend money " in providing 
necessaries. Mr. Cardwell, the Secretary for War, was 
not disposed to yield any new advantage to the general 
body of Volunteers, but promised certain concessions to 
the artillery force — in fact, a gradation allowance ; and 
the movement went on its leisurely march of progress. 

Locally, the year 1869 was not fraught with any 
exciting Volunteer proceedings. Earliest in interest 
was a valuable presentation to Sergeant-Major Butter- 
worth. At the annual presentation of prizes in ApriU 
Colonel Hutchinson stated that the corps had, during 
the previous twelve months, maintained its reputation, 
both as regards numbers, drill, discipline, and merit of 
shooting. At the previous meeting at Wimbledon, Bury 
had a creditable number of men in competition for the 
Queen's prize (;£'2So.) The present local first-prize 
taker (Corporal John Bell) tied the winner of that 
prize, and brought some credit and repute to the 
8th L.R.V. At the annual inspection in August> 
the field state showed a total muster of 458 out 
of an aggregate corps strength of 585. Colonel 
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Wilkinson, assistant inspector of the reserve forces, was 
the inspecting officer. He passed a high compliment 
upon the officers, and expressed his agreeable surprise 
that 304 men had passed into second class. In the same 
month 420 men proceeded to a brigade drill at Bradford 
Park, near Bolton, and in October there was a rifle match 
at Broak Oak, between ten officers of the 8th, and ten of 
the 2nd Battalion King's Regiment, then stationed at the 
Wellington Barracks, Bury. People sceptical as to 
the earnest endeavours after efficiency of Volunteer 
officers would expect the gentlemen of the line to be 
victorious. The regular officers came ofT at " half-mast," 
though they fired with the Snider, and the Volunteers 
with the muzzle-loading Enfield. The ten local officers 
were Lieutenant G. Hartley, who totalled, 69 ; Capt. W. 
Hartley, 59; Lieutenant Hutchinson, 52; Colonel 
Hutchinson, 51, Capt- Adjutant Lovelock, 47 ; Captain 
Chas. Walker, 41 ; Captain Mellor, 41 ; Lieutenant 
Woodcock, 39 ; Capt. Kershaw, 35 ; and Lieutenant 
Kay, 32 — ^grand total at 200, 400, and 600 yards, seven 
shots each, 466 ; the grand total of the Regular officers 
being 435. In November this year the corps reached the 
maximum strength consistent with the establishment. 
Government returns, made up to the 30th November, gave 
a strength of 568 men, but before the year expired there 
were 600 men on the books. 

Thus stood the great English Volunteer movement, 
local and general, at the beginning of 1870. It will be 
admitted that all ranks had proved themselves very much 
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more than mere fair-weather soldiers. Privations had been 
endured in the pursuit of instruction and efficiency which 
the ordinary citizen would shrink from. Men looked 
upon unpleasant experiences as essential to the com- 
pletion of their military education, and as necessary to 
the supremacy of discipline. In one or two respects, 
perhaps, at this period the Colonials were ahead of us. 
They had seen what we call active service. Detachments 
of Prince Alfred's Own Volunteers (Cape Town) Artillery 
and the Duke of Edinburgh's Own Volunteers (Cape 
Town) Rifles, of Prince Alfred's Own (Port Elizabeth) 
Volunteer Guards, and of many other South African 
Volunteer Corps fought gallantly side by side with Her 
Majesty's Imperial troops, in the Transkie War (i 8 17-9), 
sharing all the dangers, privations, and hardships of 
actual war, and at a great distance from their homes. 
Among these Volunteers were men of every social grade. 
Many of them left lucrative professional or mercantile 
positions, regardless of personal sacrifice, in order to 
vindicate the authority of the mother Government and 
their beloved Queen. Several of these corps took an 
active and by no means inglorious part in the suppression 
of the Northern Border and Basuto rebellions, and at a 
later date (in 1873) the Natal Volunteers fought pluckily 
against Langalibalele, and still later on the terrible day 
of Isandula. And within the memory of the youngest 
Volunteer, the Colonials have served in the Soudan 
campaign. 

However variously the position and power of the 
Volunteer movement may have been regarded by the 
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avers^e hard-headed Briton, the fact that no really great 
war has taken place between England and any of the 
great Powers since 1857 up to this time cannot be ignored. 
Whatever defects existed in it — and there were many — 
the young force was evidently reckoned in any con- 
templated wars with England, by the European Powers. 
From the day of their general enrolment, England took a 
still higher place in the scale of nations. Of threats and 
fumings there have been plenty, but Europe has always 
known where to draw the line when diplomatically 
dealing with the great nation of the West. When 
the kinglets of semi-barbarism have revolted, Eng- 
lish Volunteers have promised military aid ; when 
ancient nations like the Soudanese have massed in un- 
known numbers to embarrass Britain's authority, the 
English Volunteer has again come forward with his " I 
am ready!" The chivalrous aristocrat, the merchant, 
and the manufacturer have associated in a common bond 
of sympathy with the plebeian, to prepare, should the 
need be, for all the vicissitudes and hardships of men of 
valour and honour. The great Powers of Europe have 
learned that we are something more than a " Nation of 
shopkeepers," and have treated us with far more con- 
sideration and civility since 1857 than before that period. 
Causes may be left to themselves ; but our preparedness 
for war, however defective, seems to have been successful 
in averting any great military operation against us. 
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The beginning of 1874 was an important and anxious 
time for the local Volunteers. Colonel Hutchinson had 
completed the period of service which the Army regula- 
tions allowed, and formally tendered his resignation to 
the authorities early in the previous December. He was, 
however, gazetted honorary colonel — a fitting and proper 
acknowledgment of his long and valuable services. 
Major O. O. Walker became lieutenant-colonel ; Captain 
J. J. Mellor was appointed major ; Lieutenant H. M. 
Walker was promoted to the captaincy, and Mr. Richd. 
Walker was gazetted sub-lieutenant The regimental 
orders dated January 31st, 1874, contained the following 
passage : " In assuming the command of the battalion, 
Lieut-Colonel Walker relies on the cordial assistance of 
the officers and the co-operation of all ranks to enable 
him to maintain unimpaired the discipline and efficiency 
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of the regiment which he has received over in such 
perfect order from Colonel Hutchinson." 

New officers are not always welcomed by corps 
numbering over 500 members, and it is almost impossible 
for general promotions to take place without some inter- 
ference with the general routine of good work. If it was 
in an understood sense impossible for the men of the 8th 
to cheer the parting with their old colonel, it was easier 
to welcome the advent to the command of Lieut-Colonel 
Oliver Ormerod Walker. The new commanding officer 
had worked with the regiment from its birth, and his 
interest in it had taken various and frequent practical 
forms. If the efforts of himself and others had not been 
entirely successful, the fault rested with the Governmental 
system, not with the want of individual local determi- 
nation. When Colonel Walker assumed the chief 
officership, the debt on the Armoury and Drill Hall 
had not been liquidated, and the interest on that 
account formed a considerable item in the annual 
expenditure. It had also just been necessary to replace 
a large number of the uniforms, besides which the regi- 
ment had been equipped with knapsacks, and a corps of 
pioneers had been added. Every efficient had received 
the silver efficiency badge freshly required to be worn 
under the regulations. There had,. likewise, been a large 
expenditure on the bands, especially Heywood band, for 
replacing and repairing the instruments. By this time, too, 
Heywood had secured its own Drill Hall, Armoury, and 
Reading-rooms ; so that the general exchequer had been 
completely drained, in spite of the most rigid economy. 
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Happily, the corps had secured the five years' services 
as adjutant of Captain C, Bradford Brown of the 8th 
(King's) Regiment, an officer of large experience, who 
for a considerable period had been adjutant of the school 
of instruction for Volunteer officers at Manchester. Under 
his tutelage a large number of the Volunteer officers of 
the country had passed, and to him many of them in 
Lancashire and Yorkshire largely owed their proficiency. 
Ere he had been many months in Bury, his name became 
esteemed throughout the corps for his pleasant counten- 
ance, pleasing disposition, courtesy, kindness, and close 
attention to all parades and drills. He was, nevertheless, 
a rigid disciplinarian. So that, although Lieut-Colonel 
Walker's advent to the command was at an anxious 
moment, the personal strain upon him was likely to be 
relieved by the aid and advice of the honorary colonel on 
the one hand and an able and successful adjutant on 
the other. 

At the close of Colonel Walker's first official year as 
commander, progress was shown to have resulted from 
the combined efforts that had been put forth by the 
Bury officers. The strength of the several companies 
was then as follows : 

No. I, or Capt. H. M. Walker's Company (Bury) ... 133 

No. 2, or Capt. Grundy's Company (Bury) 105 

No. 3, or Capt R. Kay's Company (Hey wood) 6a 

No. 4, or Capt W. Kay's Company (Hey wood) 37 

No. 5, or Capt Saml. Walker's Company (Bury) ... 62 

No. 6, or Capt Chas. Walker's Company (Bury) 78 
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No. I Company earned for the corps a capitation 
grant amounting to ;^227, and, if not the strongest com- 
pany, it was one of the strongest and best organised 
companies in the Volunteer force of the country. The 
^orps had, under Colonel Walker, taken part in several 
interesting and instructive outpost field-days, mor^ 
especially at Holcombe Hill (on the 27th of March), when 
the corps manoeuvred against the S/th (Ramsbottom 
contingent) Rifles, under Captain Grant ; and on the 7th 
August, when the 8th was opposed to the outposts of the 
1st Manchester Rifles, at Prestwich Clough. Annual 
volley firing matches between sections of the different 
companies, each under the command of its own officers^ 
were inaugurated this year, the first prize being won by 
a squad of No. 3 Company, commanded by Capt Richd: 
Kay; and the second prize by a squad of No. 6 Company, 
under Captain Charles Walker. 

During the succeeding year (1876) the gallant colonel 
of the 8th was made the first gentleman in the county of 
Lancashire. It was felt that the honour attaching to the 
office of High Sheriff was not only conferred upon CoL 
Walker and the town of Bury, but in some measure 
upon the local corps of which he was commandant On 
the Shrieval Day the town was en fite; there was a 
grand procession, and a grand banquet at the residence 
of Colonel Walker, on both which occasions Volunteers 
and their officers took conspicuous part. During this 
year 6 officers and 219 new members joined the battalion, 
and 3 officers and 1 16 members quitted it The 8th wa% 
therefore, not only numerically stronger than during tho 
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previous year, but stronger than it had been since its 
formation in 1859, there being 617 efficients. When the 
regiment was formed its establishment was fixed by the 
Secretary of State for War at 600 of all ranks ; this 
strength was now exceeded, and the corps was not 
entitled to receive from the Treasury any capitation 
grant for the 17 supernumerary members. In the early 
part of 1877, however, authority was received from the 
War-Office to enrol 60 additional members, thus making 
the new establishment 660, and that number was very 
speedily made up. In the increase indicated, all the 
companies participated, the Heywood companies being 
the only two below the establishment, while those at 
head-quarters were considerably in excess of it This 
important increase having been effected. Colonel Walker 
felt that a still further angmentation was desirable and 
warrantable. In October of the same year, therefore, he 
applied for authority to bring up the establishment to 
seven companies, but his application was not entertained 
and it should here be stated that Colonel Walker had, in 
1876, applied for authority to increase the entire strength 
of the corps to 800. From death and resignation the 
battalion had lost several old friends and valued officers, 
and the command of one of the Heywood companies 
was vacant at the close of the year. On the other hand. 
Captain Hartley re-joined, and assumed the command of 
No. 3 Company at Heywood. 

. Colonel Walker was elected M.P. for Salford in 1877. 
Upon Major Mellor, therefore, devolved an important 
portion of the work connected with the command. Mr. 
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Mellor was then one of the most popular nien, not 
only in the regiment; but in the town and district A 
scientist, an effective platform speaker, a travelled gentle- 
inan, an earnest and diligent Volunteer, and a local 
manufacturer with an astute knowledge of his calling, 
Major Mellor was clearly the right man in the right place. 
His training had been thorough. Availing himself of 
the provisions of the Volunteer Act, Major Mellor 
applied for and obtained an order of attachment to the 
2nd Battalion of the 17th Regiment, then stationed at 
Shomclifife Camp ; and in the following year, by a similar 
order, he Was again attached to the same distinguished 
regiment at the Curragh Camp. The training thus 
received, and the high standard of drill and discipline 
thus formed could not fail of being of great value to any 
officer called to the command of a large body of Volun- 
teers, and so it proved in Major Mellor's case. During 
the time Major Mellor was at Curragh, the Prince of 
Wales was also learning his drill in the same camp. 
H.R.H. was attached to the Rifle Brigade, which famous 
corps was then quartered there, as indeed were most of 
the troops then in Ireland. Her Majesty, the Prince 
Consort, and an extensive suite, visited the neighbour- 
hood in 1 861, and the Curragh Camp and the vast turf 
district extending to the beautiful Wicklow Hills, was 
crowded with loyal Irish people of every rank and 
station. 

Colonel Walker retained the command of the regi- 
ment until 1879, when he retired, and on the 14th ol 
May Major Mellor's promotion to the command was 
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gazetted. The local regimental orders of the 17th May 
contained the subjoined paragraph : " The following ex«- 
tract from the London Gazette is notified : ' John Baron 
gentleman, to be second lieutenant, 8th May, 1879; 
Major John James Mellor to be lieutenant-colonel ; 
Captain Charles Walker to be major ; Lieutenant John 
Arthur Filkington to be captain/ In assuming command 
of the battalion, Lieut-CoL Mellor relies on the cordial 
assistance of the officers and the co-operation of all 
ranks to enable him to maintain unimpaired the discipline 
and efficiency of the regiment, which he has received over 
in such perfect order from Colonel Walker." Colonel 
Mellor's appointment had, of course,been fullyanticipated, 
and it was hailed with satisfaction by every officer and 
private in the battalion. 

About this time the Volunteer movement was under 
the consideration of Parliament, and as the outcome 
affected our local corps, it will be necessary to present a 
resumk. A Mobilisation Committee had, in 1873, been 
appointed to enquire into various military matters, and 
among other things it recommended that the Volunteer 
force should be amalgamated into the body of the army. 
This recommendation was to lift the citizen army into a 
more intimate connection with the regular soldiers, the 
difference being only in the mode and terms of service. 
The carrying out of the recommendation involved, of 
course, a revision of the entire Volunteer force, and in 
1878 the Government of Lord Beaconsfield appointed a 
committee to take evidence as to what were the necessary 
requirements of the Volunteer force to be covered by the 
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capitation grant ; whether the present grant was suffi- 
cient ; and, if not, in what form increased assistance 
should be given ; whether any alteration in the organisa- 
tion of the force was necessary ; whether the standard of 
efficiency was proper; and evidence was to be taken 
upon the general scope and conduct of the force. Besides 
taking oral evidence, the committee issued circulars to 
commanding officers, in order that all the facts relating 
to expenditure, &c., could be laid before the Government 
The information furnished was of great bulk and much 
importance. Parliament was recommended that the total 
Volunteer establishment should be 250,000, and " that it 
should annually be submitted to Parliament in the same 
manner as the regular and militia establishments." The 
army was to be localised, and the old system of numbers 
abolished. In each infantry sub-district there were to 
be two battalions of the regulars and two of the militia, 
and " in each sub-district the Volunteers should form an 
integral part of the infantry brigade, forming one regi- 
ment of one or more battalions, according to the strength 
of the force in the district." Motives of economy prompted 
these arrangements, and it was further hoped the assimi- 
lation would " cultivate that identity of feeling so essential 
to the efficiency of a military body," and that it would 
make possible the formation of " provisional battalions, 
composed of men accustomed to the same system, and 
working harmoniously together. It would, in short, 
perfect the organisation into administrative brigades, by 
means of which the Volunteers of each district would be 
closely connected with each other and with the Line." 
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There was no uniformity in the Volunteer uniforms. 
Sixty-six regiments had adopted green cloth ; fifty- 
sevien were attired every week in various shades of grey ; 
and only ninety-one had adopted scarlet Line regi- 
ments wore scarlet, and it was naturally deemed appro- 
priate that if the Volunteers were to be allied to them in 
name and in some other respects, that their uniforms 
should agree in complexion. 

Accordingly, the "black and the grey" of 1859 was 
abandoned by our local Volunteers for scarlet, and in the 
process of time the 8th Lancashire Volunteers assumed 
the designation of the " ist Volunteer Battalion of the 
Lancashire Fusiliers." 

Shortly after his appointment, Colonel Mellor set 
about renewing designs for increasing the strength and 
importance of the Bury and Heywood Volunteers, which 
had been formed during the period of his majority, and 
was aided by both the past commandants and the com-^ 
pany officers. The maximum establishment was at 
this time, and had been since 1877, 664 rank and file. 
Within twelve months, however, of Colonel Mellor's pro- 
motion, the 8th could have mustered 704 rank and file. 
The increase was enormous, and was no little drain upon 
the financial resources of the battalion. It may here be 
stated that all men in excess of the authorised establish- 
ment are, in a pecuniary sense, a source of loss to the 
regiment, as, although they have uniforms provided for 
them, they earn no grant. It is the object of the com- 
missioned officers, therefore, to have no more " waiting 
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men " than are absolutely necessary to supply vacancies, 
as they arise through deaths, removals, or resignations. 
And it cannot be construed but as a testimony to the 
popularity of the corps that frequently in recent years 
recruiting has had to be stopped to keep down the 
number of excess men. Even at the present time (when 
there are over 800) it would not be difficult to raise 
another hundred men in the borough, did the establish- 
ment permit it. 

Colonel Mellor applied repeatedly to the Secretary of 
State for War for permission to increase the establish- 
ment to eight companies ; but, although the applications 
were strongly supported by the General commanding 
the district, the Government were not even yet able to 
comply with readiness. Appended is a letter of interest 
from Mr. Campbell-Bannerman, referring to Colonel 
Mellor's application in 1882, It forms an official testi- 
mony to the high character of the battalion and its 
energetic commandant : 

I can assure yon it was with sincere regret that General EUcington and 
myself found ourselves unable to grant this year the two additional com- 
panies asked for by the Bury Volunteers. We had fully before our minds 
both the well known efficiency of the corps and the benefit that it would 
gain from having its proper complement of companies. But there were so 
many applications, again and again renewed, to which we had to give 
precedence, that we were forced this year to omit the 8th Lancashire. * * 
The claims of Colonel Mellor's corps are well known at the War-Office, and 
we are at all times disposed to regard eight companies as the proper and 
normal size of a battalion. But the best I can say is that next year this 
corps will be placed in the very first flight, and that if any augmentations 
are at all allowed, it shall obtain what it asks for. * * I can honestly 
say that we should have been very glad, if we could, to give the Bury and 
Heywood Volunteers what their public spirit leads them to ask for, but I 
hope that next year there will be no impediment in their way. 
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The application, so courteously considered, was sup- 
ported in the following words by Major-Gen. Cameron, 
C.B., commanding the Northern District : 

I most strongly urge this application to be granted. This is one of the 
best regiments in the district. For the past five years erery member, 
including supernumeraries, has been returned jis efficient, and every year a 
considerable number of very eligible men willing to enrol have to be refused. 

Very encouraging certainly, and the best possible kind 
of refusal. During the year (1882), the regiment had the 
opportunity of taking part with the regulars and the 
Manchester Volunteer regiments, in a highly interesting 
and instructive field-day, at Heaton Park, when the 
whole force was under the command of Major-General 
Cameron. Again this fine officer complimented our 
local corps. At the annual prize distribution, in January, 
1883, Lieut-General A. C. Robertson (son-in-law of Mr. 
Richard Walker, of Belle Vue, Bury), was the principal 
personage. He had known the corps for 14 years, and 
on one occasion had been appointed by the War Office 
to inspect it and report on its efficiency. The gallant 
general delivered an address which abounded in pleasant 
local reminiscences. There was just one tinge of 
melancholy in this otherwise pleasant event Colonel 
Tulloch, of one of the Welsh regiments, was present, and 
respecting him General Robertson used these words : " I 
am sorry Colonel Mellor has not called upon a younger 
officer present — Colonel Tulloch, for instance, whose 
distinguished service in Egypt we have lately heard of 
I trust that that officer will live long after I am in my 
grave." Within two years the gallant speaker died at 
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Liverpool. General Robertson had known Bury and its 
principal inhabitants for just twenty years. On his first 
coming here, he was in command of the 8th King's 
Regiment, quartered at the Wellington Barracks. 
Although the regiment remained only a few years, the 
officers and men acquired a popularity among the gentry 
and the people, unequalled by any regiment since 
quartered amongst us. Some years afterwards, when 
Bury was again the head-quarters of the regiment, 
General Robertson was constantly among the people, 
actively furthering every good movement with his 
mature thought, kindly counsel, and ripe experience, 
gathered in many countries. He permitted the band of 
the regiment to play frequently in Union Square and 
other places, and wished the authorities to assist in 
Gonveniencing the public by the placing of seats, &c., 
but was unable to carry his point. He was in many 
respects a remarkable man. Born at Edinburgh, his 
education commenced at the High School there, and was 
completed at the popular university of the Scottish 
capital. Commissions, in those days, were not always 
ready for any man who could stand the test of com- 
petitive examinations, and while waiting to be gazetted 
to an English regiment, his desire for action prompted 
him to take service with the *' Spanish Legion," under 
Sir de Lacey Evans. He was present at several actions 
with the Pretender's forces, in one of which he was severely 
wounded by a spent round shot. Returning with three 
Spanish decorations, and the honorary rank of captain, 
he was gazetted an ensign in Her Majesty's 34th 
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Regiment in 1841* English troops could then still be 
found to garrison Canada ; and, crossing the Atlantic, he 
saw something of the Fenian Fillibusters on the Ameri- 
can frontier. But the young officer's chief gain during 
the long Canadian winter was in habits of application, 
which paved the way on his return to England for his 
admission to the Staff College at Sandhurst In 1846, 
he exchanged as a captain into the 8th (the King's 
Regiment), and was ordered out to India, where his 
studies bore fruit in staff appointments, of which he had 
his share before and after the Mutiny, But the most 
deadly struggle in which he took part was at the critical 
siege of Delhi, where he served, and for a time com- 
manded his regiment. Before the final assault, which 
determined the rule of the English in India, he was 
prostrated by fever ; but the regiment took a glorious 
part in that day's battle. His Indian services were 
mentioned in the despatches ; he received a medal with 
two clasps, and at a later period was made a Companion 
of the Bath. After the Mutiny he returned to England, 
and presently obtained command of the second battalion 
of "The King's," which he held for many years with 
excellent results. It was when the day came for him to 
retire from regimental life that his close connection with 
Lancashire began. He was appointed in succession 
Lieutenant-Colonel in the 2nd Royal Lancashire Militia, 
Colonel in command of the 13th and 14th Brigade 
Districts, and finally Honorary Colonel of the isth 
Lancashire Rifle Volunteers. His energy in all these 
posts, and the interest he took in the efficiency and 
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physique of every branch of the service, and particularly 
his desire to encourage the practice of musketry at the 
ranges, will ever be remembered by all who served under 
him. It is supposed in some quarters to be partly owing 
to his long connection with Liverpool that his old corps 
•*The King's " received the title of " The Liverpool Regi-» 
ment " in the general localisation of the forces dealt with 
in previous pages. General Robertson was a scholar. His 
acquirements embraced the writing and speaking of 
French with facility, the intelligent perusal of Italian, 
Spanish, and Portugese books, and a somewhat less 
familiar knowledge of German. He devoted a good deal 
of leisure for some years to a verse translation of 
" Jerusalem Delivered," which was published in 1853, 
and which is described as a careful and creditable piece 
of work. It met with Walter Savage Landor's ap* 
probation. He was a friend of Wordsworth, and a writer 
on almost every subject from the constitution of our 
military forces to a translation of " Hints for teaching 
a young child to pray," from Mdme. Necker de Saussur's 
U Education Progressive. His verse translation of Tasso's 
great poem has high qualities. From time to time he 
contributed papers and letters to different journals, and 
his last effort in this direction was a laborious com- 
pilation of the "Records of the King's or Liverpool 
Regiment." As a citizen he was ever anxious to adhere 
to patriotic and constitutional principles rather than to 
rigid party lines. It is somewhat pathetic to think that 
his last public effort, from the bed from which he was 
never to rise, was a letter to the London Times earnestly 
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advocating some form of compromise on the Franchise 
Question. Whether one plan or another was adoptcfd 
he cared little ; his concern was that public parties should 
not entirely neglect that peace which he himself had 
sought and found. His was a brave and blameless 
spirit. His remains were interred at Warriston Cemetery, 
Edinburgh. The inscription on his tomb runs : — ^**In 
loving memory of Lieutenant-General Alexander Cun- 
ingham Robertson, C.B., late commanding 8th, the 
King's Regiment, born the 8th of February, i8i6, and 
died, devoutly trusting in the grace and mercy of 
Christ, the 2nd of December, 1884 ; aged 68 years." 



CHAPTER XX. 

The 1st V.B.L.F. 800 Strong. Mr. Henry Whitehead's Achievements. 
General Cameron*s Activity. A Visit to York. Captain H. M. Walker. 
Colonel Mellor's Retirement. Colonel Chas. Walker. Presentation 
to General Cameron, C.B. 

During the year which ended January, 1884, the pro- 
mised permission of the War-Office was given for the 
addition of two companies to the ist V.B.L.F., for which 
the commanding officer had been making application 
for fully six years. The maximum establishment rose 
from 664 to 80s nien, the vacancies being filled up in the 
brief space of a few weeks. Every man enrolled was 
returned as efficient, which was the sixth or seventh year 
that our local Volunteers could claim that important 
credit The regulations now required every Volunteer 
to put in nine drills (or eleven, if absent from the annual 
inspection) during the year, in order to be efficient ; but 
the average number made by the rank and file was 43*64 
per man, or nearly four times the number required. 
The two strongest companies were No. 2 (Bury), and 
No, 3 (Heywood), commanded respectively by Captains 
Hutchinson and Hartley, and each numbering 1 1 1 men. 
During the summer of 1883 the corps had attended the 
annual review at Heaton Park, when the Bury Battalion 
had entrusted to it the onerous duty of forming the rear* 
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guard of the defending force. A certain number of the 
men attended the rifle competitions at Wimbledon and 
Altcar, when Mr. Henry Whitehead was found in the 
English Eight. Mr. Whitehead had, however, just severed 
his connection with the Volunteers, as his numerous and 
important business relations prevented him satisfactorily 
performing the duties of a company officer. Mr. White- 
head has done much as a shot to perpetuate the reputa- 
tion of the corps. At the great shooting fixtures he has 
won some hundreds of prizes, and has occasionally 
executed some marvellous scoring. In 1883, for instance, 
Lieut. Whitehead, when shooting at Wimbledon, put on 
10 bulls' eyes in the Arthur competition ; in the " Any 
Rifle Association Cup," 10 buUs'-eyes ; and in the ladies' 
prizes, 10 bulls' eyes — in each case the highest possible 
score. This performance had never been equalled on 
Wimbledon Common, and shows Mr. Whitehead's 
thorough mastery of the rifle : his record is a proud one : 
In 1886 he gained a prize, value ;£"3S, at the Tir Inter- 
national at Brussels; in 1869, the First All-Comers' 
Prize, at the North Wales' Rifle Association's meeting ; 
won the Any Rifle Association Cup (value J^ioo) once 
(1872), and has twice since tied for it ; won the first 
prize in the Windmill in 1872 ; the Bass in 1874, and 
again in 1878; the Gye and Moncrieff" (value £7<S) in 
1877 ; the Dudley in 1877, and again in 1878 ; the Gye 
and Moncrieff* (value £/f>) in 1879 ; the Kirkman (value 
;£"ioo), in 1881 ; the Wimbledon Cup in 1883, and has 
been three times second for it ; the first prize in the 
" Extra Series " in th.e same year, and also in 1884 ; first 
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prize in The Graphic^ 1885 ; and the Loisette Prize 
(;f 25), in 1886 ; besides having been selected to shoot in 
the English team to visit America about 1879 — which 
honour he was unable to accept — and chosen among the 
team for the return match which came off at Wimbledon. 
Mr. Whitehead has also shot seven times in the English 
Eight, and several times in the County (Lancashire) 
Ten. It is of further importance to state that Mr. White- 
head has given large sums of money to encourage rifle 
shooting, both at Wimbledon and at the county meeting 
at Altcar, and has for a considerable period belonged to 
the council of the Lancashire Rifle Association, and the 
committee of the Manchester Rifle Association, to the 
well-being of both of which bodies he has largely con- 
tributed by his sound business-like tact and shrewdness. 
Mr. Whitehead s interest in the Bury Volunteers has not 
waned ; to-day they have no warmer friend than the 
generous and genial donor of the Bury Whitehead 
Recreation Grounds. 

Sergt. Thomas J. Hutchinson has won prizes, at 
Altcar and Wimbledon, in the following competitions : 
1879 — County Meeting, Altcar : Legh. 1880 — County 
Meeting, Altcar: Legh, Cotton Brokers', Lord Lieu- 
tenants', Members', and Grand Aggregate ; N. R, A., 
Wimbledon: Queen's, ist stage; and Martin's. 188 1 — 
County Meeting, Altcar: Members', Legh, and Any 
Military Breechloader. 1882 — County Meeting, Altcar : 
Any Military Breechloader ; N. R. A., Wimbledon : St. 
Leg^r (900 yards), Curtis and Harvey (1,000 yards), 
-Martin's Cup (600 yards), Wills' (800 yards). The 
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London Times, July nth, 1882, said, "A remarkable 
score was made during the day in the St Leger, one of 
the unfinished competitions open to all-comers and for 
any rifle, at 900 yards, by Corporal Hutchinson, of the 
8th Lancashire, who got 48 points, or only two less than 
the highest number obtainable, with two inners followed 
by eight successive bulls'-eyes." 1883 — County Meeting, 
Altcar : Any Military Breechloader, and Legh ; N. R. A., 
Wimbledon : Molineux. 1884 — County Meeting, Altcar : 
Any Military Breechloader, Members', Lord Lieutenants^ 
Legh, and Grand Aggregate. 1885 — County Meeting, 
Altcar : Any Military Breechloader, Members', and Legh. 
1886 — Any Military Breechloader, and Members'. Regi- 
mental Prizes : 1st Recruits* Prize (1877), No. 5 Com- 
pany's Challenge Cup and Medal (twice). No. 6 Com- 
pany's Challenge Cup and Medal (twice). No. 8 Company's 
Challenge Cup, and Colonel Hutchinson's Cup, 1886. 
In addition to the above, Sergt. Hutchinson tied in 1880 
for the Grand Challenge Cup of Lancashire (;£'ioo). He 
also wears the County Badge, and is a Bronze Medallist 
of the National Rifle Association — a much coveted 
honour presented to Volunteers for excellence in rifle 
shooting. 

Sergt G. W. Yapp has won prizes at Altcar and 
Wimbledon in the competitions as under : 1879 — County 
Meeting, Altcar : Nursery and Lord Lieutenant's ; 
N. R. A., Wimbledon : Graphic. 1880 — County Meeting, 
Altcar : Martini- Henry, and Any Military Breechloader. 
1881 — County Meeting, Altcar: Nursery. N. R. A., 
Wimbledon : Alexandra. 1882 — County Meeting, Alt^ 
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car: Lord Lieutenant's and Martini-Henry. 1883: 
County Meeting, Altcar: Cotton Brokers* and Lord 
Lieutenant's. 1884 — County Meeting, Altcar: Scurry 
and Martini-Henry. 1885 — County Meeting, Altcar: 
Lord Lieutenant's, Scurry, and Cotton Brokers', Regi- 
mental Prizes : Cass Cup (No. i Company), the Walker 
(No. I Company) Cup, and the Isherwood Challenge Cup, 

Among other crack marksmen connected with the 
local Volunteers should be mentioned Mr, Councillor 
James Whitehead, Mr. James Greenhalgh, and the late 
Mr, John Bell, of Hey wood. 

This year (1884) also witnessed the departure of 
Major and Adjutant F. Moore (Royal Munster Fusiliers), 
who left with the good wishes of all members of the 
regiment, and he was succeeded by the present adjutant, 
Captain Blomfield, fresh from the adjutancy of a regiment 
in India, and who has admirably sustained the efforts of 
his predecessors. 

At the annual distribution of prizes in 1884, General 
Cameron, C.B., whose command comprised no less than 
twenty-four counties, attended, and after delivering an 
address, asked that fifty local shots might be allowed to 
go to York, for a day's experimental military firing. 
Colonel Mellor found himself able to comply, and General 
Cameron was enabled, as he himself described it, to " put 
a feather in the caps" of sixty Bury and Heywood 
Volunteers. The gallant officer had given similar invita- 
tions at York, Manchester, and other places, but they 
had not been responded to, and Bury had the honour of 
being the first detachment to spend a day on Strensall 
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Common in field firing and other tactics. The Bury men 
went on a Friday morning and returned on the following 
evening. K precis of the real work done is as follows : 

Fell in at 7-30, marched to York Station (each man carrying 60 rounds 
ball cartridge), thence by train to Strensall ; at 9-30 taken in hand by 
General Cameron, who gave an exhaustive series of attack and defence 
firing tactics at various distances, varying from 1,000 to 150 yards, and 
under varying conditions as to atmosphere, nature of ground, &c. Sum- 
marised, the results were, approximately, taking percentages of hits to 
shots fired : 

Per cent. 

At the cavalry 8 

At the distance column of infantry 18 

In the first and second stages of the attack at head 

and shoulder tai^ets 10 

In third stage of attack 38 

Defence practice (first time) 40 

„ ,, (second time) 45 

The energetic officer himself appears to have beenfairly 
satisfied with these results, as may be judged from the 
following extract from his official report to Colonel Mellor: 

There is nothing in these reports to discourage, but, on the contrary, 
everything to stimulate the officers and men to fresh exertions, now that they 
have seen something oi what the firing would be on the battlefield ; remem- 
bering that results are not half so favourable when you yourselves are under 
fire. The periormance was better than I expected, and there was none of 
the danger I apprehended from clumsiness in drill and firing when the 
rushes commenced and the fire became continuous. In pointing out such 
particulars as require more attention, I cannot sufficiently commend the 
spirit which brought you and this party of your regiment ail the way from 
your headquarters to go through a few hours* field firing, and I feel sure 
that with such a desire to learn, a little practice will soon work wonders. 
I trust the example you have set will soon have many followers, and that 
Government ground at Strensall will be more used in time to come for field 
'firing and other important field-training. 

Referring to this creditable move on the part of the 
willing sixty, the gossipy writer on Volunteer matters in 
the Manchester Courier^ said — ^^ It is greatly to the credit 
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of General Cameron — whose term "of office everybody 
regrets is shortly to expire — that he devotes so 
large a share of his time and energies to the promotion 
of Volunteer efficiency in every department. This last 
lesson he has given is so exceedingly valuable that it is 
devoutly to be hoped that he may be able to repeat it at 
least once more before he retires from the position of 
commander of the Northern District, which for five 
years past he has filled with such distinction. It may, 
indeed, be that no body of Volunteers can be found to 
copy the plucky (and at the same time, rather costly) 
example set by the Bury contingent, but if the mountain 
will not go to Mahomet, Mahomet may still go to the 
mountain, and it may safely be predicted that if 
Major-General Cameron would hold out hopes to the 
Volunteers in this and the Liverpool district of repeating 
his instruction down, say, at Altcar, a large number 
would be both ready and willing to avail themselves of it" 
It should be explained that the Volunteers were not at 
this time armed with the Martini rifle \. practice was 
made with old worn-out Sniders, and in no case were the 
distances stated. These had to be judged by the officers 
commanding the half-companies, and this too, in a mist, 
which, at the commencement of the exercises, hung so 
heavily over the marshy tract of country which forms 
Strensall Common, that distances were extremely 
deceptive and misleading. Thus, the cavalry were 
judged to be 900 yards, whilst as a. matter of fact they 
were only 700, consequently nearly all the shots passed 
clean over the targets, the rifles being " sighted " for the 
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longer distances. When, however, the men drew nearer 
the shorter ranges, as in the *^ attack " practice, although 
the distances were unknown, and the advances were by 
•' rushes," the practice made was really excellent, the cha- 
racter of the weapon being considered. The appearance of 
the detachment elicited the warm approval of the General. 
He remarked to Col. Mellor that ** it was a long time 
since he had seen sixty men so well setup, so well turned 
out and altogether so smart and soldierlike, as those 
sixty Volunteers." Every attention was shown the 
detachment by the military authorities. This Volunteer 
march of two miles to the Barracks, one of the finest in 
the kingdom, was headed by the fine band of the regular 
regiment, and the quarters assigned them were of the 
most comfortable description. 

On the 1 8th of April, Captain Henry Milne Walker^ 
familiarly known as Captain Harry Walker, died at his 
residence, Ambleside House, Prestwich, Capt. Walker 
was one of the most popular officers in the regiment, and 
his early and unexpected death caused general regret in 
all ranks. His fine physique indicated generally robust 
health, but a severe cold contracted on his return from 
Mexico induced fatal prostration. This genial officer 
was the second son of the late Mr. John Scholes Walker,, 
of Limefield, and grandson of Mr, Richard Walker, who 
was the first Parliamentary representative for the borough,, 
and sat in the several Parliaments between 1832 and 
1852, when the Hon. Fred, Peel was elected to the seat 
He was born at Limefield, and educated at the Bury 
-Grammar School. Captain Walker was 37 years old, and 
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left a widow and three children. His remains are 
interred in the quiet graveyard at Walmersley. 

In 1885, our fine local battalion was reminded of the 
flight of time by an announcement which Colonel Mellor 
made before the dismissal from the Drill Hall after the 
customary week spent in camp during the spring. Col. 
Mellor, in the course of this address, said he felt he was 
only doing his duty in telling them how thoroughly 
satisfied he had been with their behaviour in camp. Out 
of the 550 men who had been living under canvas for a 
week he had only had one case of drunkenness brought 
before him* That was very satisfactory. But, beyond 
this, their good conduct and general steadiness in camp^ 
in the country, and on parade had been the theme of 
general remark. The inspecting officer specially noticed 
their steadiness in the ranks and the absence of talking — 
steadiness and silence being the foundation of drill and 
discipline* He was the more pleased because — and it 
brought him to a communication which he made with 
great pain — this would be the last encampment he would 
have the honour to command. By the end of the year 
he would have completed twenty-five years of service, 
and his resignation would be sent in. He took that 
opportunity of making that public announcement because 
in all probability he would never have an opportunity of 
addressing so many men again as were then assembled. 
It might happen that some of them might not be on 
parade again when he was in command, although he 
hoped to have two more good musters in the year — one 
when they went to Heywood, and one when he proposed 
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having a church parade at the close of the Volunteer 
year. He need not say he could not take leave of his 
old comrades in the old corps without feelings of keen 
and sincere regret. He looked back on the quarter of a 
century spent in the Volunteer service as the most useful 
and therefore the happiest period of his life. His memory 
of that long service was not marred by the recollection 
of any disagreeable or painful incident. They had all 
met together as comrades during that long period, and 
always with one common object, viz., to qualify them- 
.selves to be of use to their country if ever their country 
should need their services. Since he had had the honour 
of commanding the regiment he had always been most 
heartily and loyally supported by Major, now Lieut- 
Colonel Charles Walker, by the junior major and all the 
officers, by all the sergeants and rank and file, by the 
adjutants of the regiment, and last, but not least, by 
Sergeant-Major Peregrine, whose assistance had been 
invaluable. He desired to take that opportunity of 
publicly thanking one and all for their cordial assistance 
and co-operation, and if anything could lessen the pang 
he should feel when the time came, as very soon it would 
come, when he must finally bid them " good bye," it was 
the fact that he would be succeeded in the command of 
the regiment by an officer who was esteemed and liked by 
all of them, and to whom, he was sure, they would extend 
that same loyal co-operation and ready obedience which 
he(Colonel Mellor)had always experienced at their hands, 
and under whom he felt convinced the character and 
efficiency of the regiment would be steadily maintained. 
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Lieut-Colonel C. Walker, the second in command, 
also spoke. He said the whole regiment was deeply 
indebted to Col. Mellor for the energetic and unflagging 
zeal with which he had always worked in the interest of 
the battalion. He referred to the deep regret felt by all 
ranks at the retirement of Colonel Mellor. He had 
hoped that Colonel Mellor would have re-considered his 
decision ; however, he would say no more on that 
point, but ask the battalion to give three cheers for 
Colonel Mellor. — ^The cheers were most heartily given, 
after which Colonel Mellor said : I thank you, my com- 
rades, for all you have done for me and the regiment, 
and may you always continue in the same good 
course. 

This incident created a marked impression upon the 
men, and several " old boys" were visibly moved to tears. 
Colonel Walker himself, whose connection with the corps 
dated from its formation, terminated his remarks with 
an abruptness creditable to his heart and honour, and 
from that day Colonel Mellor has somehow been looked 
upon as a veteran soldier virgin of battle. Colonel 
Walker's honorary promotion was duly gazetted, but he 
has not actively taken up the command, and Colonel 
Mellor will, it is understood, retain the command of the 
regiment until the close of the present Volunteer year. 

The record is nearly completed. Details might be 
presented, but they would all tend in the direction 
already sufficiently set forth. Let one more pleasant 
incident be chronicled, one more badge of excellence 
from an outsider be quoted. When Major-General 
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Cameron, who relinquished the command of the Northern 
District in 1884, was on the point of starting to take 
command of our troops in China and the Straits Settle- 
ment, the Volunteers of the North parted with a true 
friend, and in placing on record their high appreciation 
of the General's frequent kindness and assistance, the 
Bury and Heywood Volunteers did a graceful and timely 
act. The idea of this expression of their admiration for 
the General originated with some of the senior officers of 
the battalion, and was warmly seconded, not only by the 
officers, non-commissioned officers, and men, but also by 
all the friends of the regiment in Bury and Heywood. 
The annual presentation of prizes in the Athenaeum at 
Bury was considered a suitable opportunity for the 
formal proposal of a resolution, and the enthusiasm and 
unanimity with which it was carried was a gratifying 
proof of the respect and regard felt for the recipient. 
Steps were at once taken to have the resolution appro- 
priately recorded on vellum, and the result was a magnifi- 
cent specimen of emblazoned and illuminated work, 
which was duly presented to Mrs. Cameron. General 
Cameron's surprise at this spontaneous mark of the 
esteem in which he had been held in this district was 
only equalled by the sincere gratification which he 
experienced in being permitted to accept it. Appended 
is a copy of his reply, forwarded to Colonel Mellor : 

6, Lansdown-road, Wimbledon. S.W., 

14th February, 188$. 
Dear Colonel Mellor, — From my heart I thank you, and the ist Volunteer 
Battalion Lancashire Fusiliers, for the very kind words with reference to 
myself contained in the resolution passed at your recent prize distribution, 
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and for the cordial manner in which they were received by the Volunteers 
and their friends then present, and on behalf of my wife, I can assure you 
that never has she experienced greater gratification, or appreciated any 
honour more than the one you and your regiment have conferred upon her 
this day in presenting her with the above resolution, so beautifully 
illuminated and framed. It will always remain one of her most cherished 
. possessions as a token of the kindly feeling existing between her husband 
and the Volunteers of the north, of which the ist Volunteer Battalion 
Lancashire Fusiliers is so good a specimien. Long may the good spirit and 
excellent system continue which now prevails in your battalion, and which by 
your own example you have so well fostered and maintained. 

A corps, such as yours, in which reports and returns are so reliable and 
orders so well attended to, — where the men take their fair share of pecuniary 
burdens,— are not pampered and flattered, — go so far beyond what the 
regulations require for " efficiency," and feel an honest pride in the self- 
sacrifice for country which all this entails, — I say such a corps possesses all 
the elements of stability, and will never be found missing on the roll of that 
Volunteer force which is of such vast importance to the nation if properly 
directed. 

It would be strange indeed, after advocating for so many years a much 
more advanced system of instruction to enable us to meet our Continental 
neighbours on equal terms, had I not responded to the eagerness to learn, 
manifested on all sides by the Volunteers of the North of England, and at 
first I felt no little compunction in receiving, even through my wife, such a 
compliment as you have paid me for doing what was merely my duty, and a 
very pleasant duty too. However, the time that has elapsed since the 
termination of my official connection with you, relieves me from the fear of 
any self-indulgence at the expense of Her Majesty's regulations, which I 
have always endeavoured to carry out to the very letter. 

You, and your brother officers, I regard as my very good friends, and as 
such I am desired by Mrs. Cameron to again thank you for all your kind 
words and good wishes which will go far to cheer us on our way to China, 
and ever remain to her one of the most pleasant reminiscences of her 
soldiering days, especially the one on which you and your battalion led the 
way in coming so far to York, to show what you could do in the all-important 
practice of field firing. 

She wishes you, the officers, and all belonging to the ist Volunteer 
Battalion Lancashire Fusiliers, a full measure of happiness and prosperity, 
and with the same from me» 

I remain. 

Yours sincerely, 

W. G. CAMERON, 

Major-GeneraL 



CHAPTER XXI. 

The Record of Honour. 

Appended is a table showing the dates and com- 
missions of the various officers of the corps from 1857 
to the present time, kindly supplied by Sergeant-Major 
Peregrine : 

Roll of Sergeant-Majors and Staff-Sergeants. 

Sergeant-Major Wm. Colcliffe. 

„ Josh Butterworth. 

„ *Evan Peregfrine. 

Sergt.-Instructor Jesse Parker, attached temporarily. 

„ T. McCarthy. 

f, Samuel Henry. 

„ *James Lowe. 

„ R. T. Faulkner. 

„ ♦Edwin Buffee. 

Qr.-Mas.-Sergt. B. Rayner. 

„ H. Perry. 

„ P. Bateman. 

„ ♦J. W. H. Parfitt. 

Pay-Master Sergeant Robert Nuttall, 

commissioned a Lieut. May, 29, 1886. 
Bugle-Major John Pickering 

„ Robert Smith. 

„ William Hutchinson. 

„ *Jno. Mathews. 

* Still serving. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

The Company Roll. 

Below is a useful compilation, showing the numerical 
strength of the various companies since 1867. In i860 
there wzs a total strength of 308 ; 1861, 297 ; 1862, 348 ; 
1863, 413 ; 1864, 520 ; 1865, 526 ; 1866, 507. The table 
is compiled by Mr. Peregrine : 

No. I No. 2 No. 3 No. 4 No. 5 N0.6 No. 7 No. 8. 



Dates. 




Co. 


Co. 


Co. 


Co. 


Co. 


Co. 


Co. 


Co. 


Tot, 




1st Nov.j 


1867 


102 


103 


67 


74 


71 


79 


— 


— 


496^ 


^S 


>» 


1868 


97 


108 


104 


91 


70 


94 


— 


,— 


564 




>» 


1869 


103 


103 


94 


96 


83 


in 


— 


' — 


590 


>> 


1870 


114 


92 


108 


99 


79 


109 


— 


— 


601 


» 


I87I 


116 


94 


102 


79 


82 


100 


— 


— 


573 


3 " 


»» 


1872 


105 


92 


98 


59 


73 


90 


. — 


— 


517 


» 


1873 


112 


103 


74 


47 


65 


90 


— 


— 


491. 


CJ 


19 


1874 


117 


107 


70 


53 


74 


78 


— 


— 


499 


aSn4 


>» 


1875 


133 


105 


64 


44 


80 


85 


— 


— 


511 


«1 


>» 


1876 


140 


134 


67 


56 


III 


107 


— 


— 


6i5>|i 


»» 


1877 


130 


137 


98 


68 


105 


131 


— 


— 


n 


1878 


127 


140 


98 


79 


97 


123 


— 


— 


664) c5" 


M 


1879 


no 


127 


114 


97 


99 


"7 


— 


— 


664^ 


CO 


» 


1880 


105 


130 


106 


93 


106 


124 


— 


— 


664 


s 


>» 


I881 


III 


123 


"3 


97 


102 


118 


— 


— 


664 


^'2 


a 


1882 


118 


123 


102 


93 


lOI 


128 


— 


— 


665.^1 
805 '^-?| 


•» 


1883 


no 


III 


III 


99 


80 


105 


89 


100 


ti 


■1884 


105 


102 


lOI 


100 


lOI 


105 


97 


94 


805 


*^8 


»» 


1885 


107 


104 


92 


96 


102 


107 


100 


97 


805 


;^ 


»> 


1886 


99 


no 


96 


93 


104 


108 


98 


97 


-805. 


" 



No. 6 Company was (on augmentation of corps) numbered 8, and the 
two new companies were numbered 6 and 7 respectively. 



THE VOLUNTEER ENCAMPMENTS. 

Temporary sojourn beneath canvas is one of the delights 
of the average Volunteer, officer and private. In camp 
the Volunteer arrives at that point of military existence 
which most resembles the everyday life of a regular 
soldier. Seven days in tents seem to bridge over the ' 
great gulf which is supposed to be fixed between the 
regular and the liner ; they constitute par excellence that 
Government aid and concession which enable the citizen 
soldier to feel he is a factor in the great military instinct 
and system of the most powerful nation of the earth. In 
camp, the commanding officer, above all others, realises 
his true responsibility. His duty is more than ever akin 
to that of the ideal militaire. Every man in the regi- 
ment is now completely under his command, his care, 
keeping, and instruction. The camp rules of the regular 
army are in force ; all the fatigue, cooking, and other 
duties appertaining to camp life are exercised ; guards 
are regularly mounted, and at proper times ; and whilst 
the ordinary company and battalion drills go on as on 
the parade ground at home, the opportunity is added of 
instructing the men in the important duties of outposts, 
outlying and inlying pickets, exactly as would be required 
in an enemy's country. Each commissioned officer also 
realises his position to the full, nor does the sense of duty 
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stop here. It permeates the camp to the very newest 
and rawest recruit. 

A letter published recently in a journal devoted to 
military matters, had a couple of interesting paragraphs 
on this point. " Note the sergeants, and you will find 
that on their second or third day in camp they adopt, 
even in calling the roll, a totally different tone from what 
you hear on regular parade. Now they feel they have 
some real authority, some real command over the men 
under them. These men may be better off than the 
sergeants, may occupy even higher positions in the 
same factory, but it is all changed in camp, and the 
sergeant is conscious of this in a way he never knew 
before. He messes separately and better, and the line of 
distinction is clearly and definitely drawn ; he feels the 
real advantage of his position, and it is instructive to see 
how quickly he can put on authority in a way he never 
did at home. 

"Nor is this resented by his subordinates. They 
also fall into their position in a way that I am sure must 
have astonished those who have been in camp. How 
plain it is that they also feel that now they are soldiers, 
and how quickly they imitate their brethren of the Line. 
By the third day they have managed to have their hair 
cut as closely as shears can cut it, and greased in that 
mysterious manner only known to the soldier, while the 
cap is cocked artistically on three hairs, in a way 
impossible to them a week ago. Note the private on the 
road, as he meets an officer ; he carries his little swagger 
stick deftly in his hand, his head is well set back on his 
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shoulders, and he steps out with a free firm tread, while 
the hand comes up to his forehead with a smart click, 
instead of the hesitating gesture which before did duty 
for the salute." 

For the behoof of the non-Volunteer reader, it may be 
well to state that the formation of camps of exercise is not 
left to the commanding officer of a corps, for the simple 
reason that every year only a portion of the great 
organisation goes under canvas. When the members of a 
corps desire to go into camp, the commandant is required 
to apply to the general officer of the district, specifying 
the number of men likely to proceed into camp, and how 
long they purpose to remain. This application is 
' forwarded to the Quarter-master General at the Horse 
Guards, who ultimately decides whether the regiment is 
or is not entitled or permitted to have Government stores 
placed at its disposal in forming a camp. Permission 
being granted, the Ordnance Store Department (at 
Chester for this district) is called upon to furnish a 
complete camp equipment of tents, waterproof sheets, 
entrenching tools, and many other necessaries ; but 
besides these, a considerable cost falls upon the officers 
for conveniences which the Government do not supply. 
The supplying of tents is regulated by the strength of 
the encamping corps in the following proportion : — one 
for each officer; one for eight men, including non- 
-commissioned officers ; two for officers' servants ; three 
for guards ; three for stores ; two for hospitals ; one for 
officers* latrine ; one marquee, for officers' mess ; and one 
marquee for sergeants' mess. 
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There are two aspects of life in camp, just as there 
are two sides to every question. It is not constant 
sunshine; Volunteers are not always "fair weather" 
soldiers. Whit-week is principally selected as the most 
universally suitable time, and as a rule the weather is 
agreeable. Oftentimes it is variable, occasionally 
wretched. The first night in camp at Conway, in 1885, 
was fearful. A Conway police constable declared to us 
at the time it was by a long way the most boisterous 
period of darkness he had experienced there for years. 
As we wrote on the following day : " The condition of 
our Volunteers may be better imagined than described — 
of course only by those who have seen a camp, and who 
know the precise arrangements of a bell-tent. Not only 
strong winds but perfecthurricanes swept over the camp, 
now from the sea which roared as if in madness, now 
down the precipitous sweep of Penmaenbach, which 
seemed to frown with a hugeness only to be comprehended 
by those who had the strong courage to gaze at it in the 
philosophic mood known to be the characteristic of the 
late Mr. Sam Woodcock during a thunderstorm. Then 
again, a passing storm in a tent is a vastly different 
experience to a storm when sheltered even in a jerry-built 
zareba of civilization. Somehow, the storm-fiend^s 
disposition is to tear the puny tent-houses into shreds 
and carry them into space, and it requires the whole 
^strength and ingenuity of man and men to circumvent 
the attacks of rude Boreas. Flappings and moanings — 
of men, tents, and wind — ^strainings and groanings, and 
the pit-pats of rain amidst its pitter-patter, added to the 
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danger of total collapse, and the probability of being left 
absolutely in the open— and the occupants of feather 
beds at home can only then conjure up a faint idea of 
this first night in camp. Undressing was not to be 
thought of. Men sat in darkness and looked (?) at each 
other with a species of sleepy dismay, until Nature 
asserted her supremacy and sealed up their eyelids like 
unto that ideal which Shakespeare has given in one of his 
most beautiful soliloquies. Then when the rain-storm 
had been expended and quietness reigned, and after one 
or two personages had fled the camp in a manner 
unworthy of men in arms (by which we do not mean 
beaux or babes), sleep came upon them all, and by-and- 
by the sun shone forth from a cloudless sky, with gentle 
zephyrs careering about, upon our immense field covered 
with buttercups and daisies, and sweetbriar and bracken, 
and we had a glorious Sabbath in camp." 

In camp the Volunteer gets an occasional experiment 
in the tactics of mimic warfare, without which the 
movement would nowadays rapidly become effete, and 
perhaps relax its present firm grasp upon the people's 
practical sympathy. If we cannot have the real thing, 
we must have the semblance ; it is thus all the world 
over, and in all matters. The passion for going straight 
to the point and working out substantial results animates 
every class. Volunteers are no exception. Bull's-eyes 
are fired at, because in times of peace men cannot be shot 
with impunity ; the parade ground is the nearest approach 
to the "roll call of glory;" the ordinary march-out is 
some reminder of high military progress ; and outpost 
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duty and the mimic battle are accepted as being next in 
valuie and importance to those great efforts which are 
supposed to be accompanied by pomp and circumstance. 
Occasions of this kind furnish the Volunteer's only 
opportunity of display in some "imminent deadly breach,'* 
and the display is made with all the enthusiasm that 
characterises his everyday vocation and his ordinary 
amusements. Mimic battles, rightly directed, must 
therefore enhance the martial, virtue of a regiment. By 
mimic battles we do not mean those manoeuvres which 
are customary to reviews and field days. We mean the 
comparatively recent tactical development, and first 
systematised for the ist V.B.L.F. (with approval) by 
Sergearit-Major Peregrine. Several such mimic battles 
have been fought by the Bury and Hey wood Volunteers ; 
but a description of one will suffice to give the general 
reader an idea of their importance. Take the mimic 
battle of Conway Marsh, ''fought" before the able Major 
General Cameron, C.B., in 1883. This "engagement" 
took place under Colonel Mellor's entire command. The 
Colonel's intention was to repel a supposed attack upon 
Conway by an enemy (represented in this instance by a 
number of recruits) who had effected a landing in the 
bay, and were coming upon the town by the only way 
open to them. The Colonel determined to engage :with 
the enemy before reinforcements could arrive, and sent 
out scouts and picquets upon various points of the large 
camping ground. The enemy was at --the south-west 
corner of the field, three-quarters of a mile away. The 
battalion advance was in quarter column (of sevea 
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companies) to one of the picquets, when the regiment 
was extended for attack — two companies in fighting h'ne, 
two in support, and the remainder in reserve. Several 
scouts from each company were sent about lOO or 150 
yards to the front, and the advance was made by these 
distances until within 400 or 600 yards from the enemy's 
position. The enemy first opened fire, and the scouts 
halted and awaited the coming up of the fighting line^ 
which was rapidly done. The attacking army now 
replied to the enemy, and desultory fire was kept up for 
some time. The defensive army continued meanwhile 
to advance by company rushes until they got into 
closer position with the enemy, when they were reinforced 
by the supports. After advancing for something like 
another two hundred yards, the reserves reinforced the 
fighting line, and a general firing was opened upon the 
enemy, who rapidly prepared to retire towards the 
extremity from which they had emerged. Finally a 
grand rush was made, and the whole battalion shouted a 
victorious ** Hurrah ! " as the enemy were driven off the 
field to their supposed ships. The whole of the tactics 
of the mimic battle were closely followed by Major- 
General Cameron, and at their conclusion he spoke some 
important words which merit permanent record. He 
said : " I have been very pleased with the little I have 
been able to see to-day, but I explained before you 
commenced, the difference between drill and tactics. 
Now, before we could meet the Germans, let us say, who 
are trained morning, noon, and night for years until the 
men know what to anticipate from their officers, and 
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only want the word" oiT command, you would require an 
immense amount of instruction ; but, as I tell you in the 
papers I sometimes send to your regiment, all I require 
is a good, sound foundation upon which to work. It is 
easier for an enemy to land in this country than it used 
to be, but if one did effect a landing we might rely upon 
effectual work being done by the Volunteers if called 
upon to serve. As these are days of invention, it is, too, 
easier than it used to be for us to prepare to attack any 
advancing foe, so that these minor tactics which you have 
been practising this morning are very useful to you who 
give your spare time to Volunteering. I think I can 
honestly say you possess that good foundation to which 
I have alluded. You worked very well whilst firing, but 
no shot should be fired until the enemy is well within 
reach, and too much volley firing is not advisable. 
You should, therefore, every man, know the value of 
independent firing. I noticed a little tendency on the 
part of some of the men to crowd together, but this is 
because you have not, perhaps, had a sufficient number 
of points to march on. I was inspecting four thousand 
men on Tuesday at Heaton Park, and afterwards I 
found the men firing away shots in the park. Now that 
is very much like children playing with toys, and is not 
good or useful. I hope the men have enjoyed good 
health in camp. (Colonel Mellor : Very good, sir.) You 
cannot spend your holidays in a better way than this ; ^ 
you know we want to make our country safe by individual 
effort, and if we all endeavour to make ourselves good 
soldiers depend upon it we shall make ourselves better 
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men and better citizens. I am glad to have had the 
opportunity of seeing you, and I believe I have had the 
pleasure of complimenting you previously at Heaton 
Park, where I hope soon to see you again." 

It is not generally known, even among Volunteers, 
that they may, instead of going into camp, attach them- 
selves to an ordinary barracks for the purpose of 
enhancing their individual and their general efficiency. 
Precisely the same kind of rules would be in force, except 
the possibility of learning out-post duty. Instead of 
tents the men would be furnished with the customary 
barrack-room furniture, consisting of about sixteen beds 
to each room. Although the Militia Barracks at Bury is 
unoccupied for the larger portion of the year, it has never 
been utilised for systematic Volunteer instruction 
purposes ; whether it ever will be so used is doubtful.- as 
there is no really convenient drill ground close by. The 
cost of encamping devolves mainly upon the Government, 
which allows an average of about I2s. per man returned ; 
but as the total expenses aggregate about £\ per man, 
the deficiency is made up from the common purse of the 
regiment, to which the public generously subscribe. 

The first encampment of the Bury and Heywood 
Volunteers took place in i860, the camping ground being 
at Fleetwood. It was an event in the history of that town. 
Hundreds — the contemporary reports say thousands — 
of visitors were in the town from all parts of West 
Lancashire specially to see the novel sight of so many 
citizens under arms, and billeted throughout the town. 
A large contingent from Rossendale, under Captain Murin 
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(the 4th L.R.V), and of the 27th (Bolton) were also under 
canvas. One paragraph from the newspaper record 
says : " We cannot conclude without a tribute of praise 
to the fine men constituting the 4th Lancashire Corps, 
Under the unremitting attention and generous persever- 
ance of Captain Munn, they have attained a very high 
standard of proficiency, whilst their captain himself, by 
his most gentlemanly courtesy and uniform kindness has 
won the greatest respect and admiration from his brothers 
in arms of the 8th Lancashire Corps. We need hardly 
remark that the conduct of the men of each corps, during 
their stay at Fleetwood, was deserving of the highest 
praise, and has met with the most hearty acknowledg- 
ments of goodwill and esteem from the visitors and 
inhabitants." During one afternoon Quarter-Master 
J. H. Shaw obtained leave of absence for the band, and, 
taking their instruments with them, they crossed the 
Wyre in boats. Through the country lanes they 
proceeded to Stalmine, and as they played familiar airs, 
groups of the agricultural labourers left their vocations 
and followed them for miles. A brass band, it was said, 
had never before been seen or heard in the neighbour- 
hood. Sleeping in tents makes men as voracious as 
pike. It is said that during this first encampment four of 
the privates consumed, at two or three meals, no less than 
fifty pounds of sole, caught in the neighbourhood, 

Economical considerations prevented further camp 
experiences for many years, but for the last decade the 
annual encampments have proved important and gener- 
ally interesting events. 
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In 1 88 1, the reputation in which the ist V.B.L.F. 
was held at the head-quarters of the Northern District 
was brought home to the commanding officer in a manner 
more complimentary than agreeable. In this year the 
Government of the day obtained in the House of Com- 
mons a vote for the Auxiliary Force so inadequate that 
it was found there were not funds sufficient to send all 
the Volunteers into camp who wished to go, and conse- 
quently certain regiments were perforce obliged to be 
left at home. One of these was our local corps. Colonel 
Mellor immediately sent in an application that the 
question might be reconsidered, and in an answer 
received from the Assistant-Adjutant General, the case 
as regards the ist V.B.L.F. was stated in the following 
terms : 

Admitting that it is most desirable that all regiments should go (into 
camp) if possible, in selecting those not to go, the General was guided by 
ascertaining what regiments from their discipline, drill, &c., would suffer 
least ; so your regiment received a compliment, perhaps, but in an un- 
pleasant way. 

In reply, Colonel Mellor stated that whilst appreciating 
the high compliment paid to his regiment, he would 
nevertheless have preferred to have the advantage of the 
week's training under canvas, but that if this were 
impossible, he begged to say that both he and the 
officers, and rank and file under his command would 
cheerfully obey the General's order, and endeavour to 
supply the loss of the camp training and discipline by 
extra drills at home. In reply, he received the following 
further communication from the Assistant- Adjutant 
General : 
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Thanks for your letter, which I have just read to Ihe General. He 
quite appreciates the proper and soldier-like spirit in which you have taken 
the disappointment about not going into camp. I can assure you it was as 
I said. It was, as you may suppose, an unpleasant and invidious thing to 
make a selection, but in my recommendation to the General I was guided 
solely by the consideration which regiments would from their discipline, 
and judging from reports received regarding their efficiency, suffer the least, 
and in spite of the personal kindly feeling I bear to your regiment, I could 
not help including it among those to be refused. 

The regiment accordingly remained at home, and in 
one respect it had its advantages. For years the annual 
inspection of the regiment — that ordeal to which all 
concerned, from the commanding officer downward, look 
forward with so much anxiety — took place at home, 
and afforded an opportunity for large numbers of their 
fellow-townsmen attending the interesting event, which 
they had not been able to do for many years previously. 
The day unfortunately proved to be most unfavourable ; 
rain fell heavily, but in spite of this a large number of 
friends braved the elements, and assembled to witness 
the spectacle ; whilst, to the honour of the regiment be 
it recorded, the men mustered to an extent which glad- 
dened the eyes of the commanding officer, and certainly 
surprised the spectators. The maximum establishment 
was at this time 664, and of this number 657 were actually 
on parade — a circumstance which, as the colonel stated 
at the presentation of prizes in the following January, 
"was probably unprecedented in the whole history of 
the Volunteer service." Of the seven men who were 
absent all had " leave," three being abroad, two ill, and 
two were away from home. Of the 557 who were 
present every single man was wet to the skin before the 
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drill was half over. This, however, is one of those minor 
ills which Volunteers are heir to, and which they have 
learned by long and repeated experience to bear with 
equanimity. 

It is no indulgence in exaggeration to affirm that 
Colonel Mellor has done as much as any English Volun- 
teer officer to enhance the science of military encamp- 
ments. When gentlemen of his capacity and ardour 
devote almost the whole of their leisure hours to reducing 
camps to a system, it is astonishing what results can be 
obtained. " Whatever thy hand findeth to do, do it with 
all thy might," is an ancient and well-worn axiom ; it has 
had no more earnest exemplar than the commandant of 
the 1st V. B. L. F. To whatever would facilitate the 
efficiency of his officers and men he has lent a useful and 
ready consent and aid. In this direction his powers of 
invention have been put to effective use. Having 
repeatedly experienced the drawbacks attendant on the 
" broad-arrow " system of cooking, its wastefulness and 
costliness in regard to fuel, its unsatisfactory results in 
wet weather, and the constant sameness in the mode of 
cooking. Colonel Mellor first attempted to obtain a field- 
oven, which, whilst light and portable, would cook on a 
large scale. To his surprise he found that no such thing 
was made in England, and he therefore — determined 
not to be beaten — set to work to design one. He made 
the necessary drawings, had the pattern made and the 
ovens constructed under his own eye at his own works ; 
when completed they were found to answer perfectly — 
far better than he ventured to anticipate. Since then he 
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has made further improvements in the mode of making 
them, the invention has been protected by royal letters 
patent, and Mr. Downham has been made sole licensee 
for the wholesale manufacture. These cooking ranges 
are now known as " Colonel Mellor's patent," and are in 
use, with excellent results and general satisfaction, in 
nearly all the camping grounds in England. They are 
really an excellent invention, and perform their work 
with a minimum of fuel and attention ; and besides being 
portable they are cleanly and certain in their action in 
any and every state of the weather. We have dined off 
the meats cooked in these ranges, and have been ready 
to pronounce them worthy the cuisine of a gourmet. 
When one has spent a few hours on the open, a taste 
of camp-cooked food under these conditions, makes one 
ready to declare that all the cooks of Paris, from Vefour 
to Francatelli, could produce no more succulent morsels. 
And, next to regular and systematic open-air exercise, 
what is more important than good food ? Good camp 
cooking is one of the compensations which will now 
induce men to forego the comforts which custom has 
made a second nature ; and, far more than the plough- 
man himself, to whom the sentiment is poetically 
accredited. Volunteers will feel the pleasure of roughly 
and readily eating the bread and the meats which they — 
in an unmistakable way, sometimes — earn by the sweat 
of their brows. Green pastures and still waters ; the 
glare of day and the flickering shadows of night ; the 
feeling of emancipation which arises out of novelty and 
change, drill, duty, discipline, and parade notwith- 
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standing — and what is more delightful than a week 
under canvas- in fine weather? 

Colonel Mellor was the first CO. outside the 
Principality to fix upon the huge and gorsey marsh at 
Conway — under the shadow of Pehmaenbach, in view of 
Menai Straits, Puffin Island and Great Ormes Head — as 
a company ground. For two years the Bury Volunteers 
repaired to this splendid rendezvous, and many other 
Volunteer regiments have since camped upon the site. 

In addition to the field ovens, CoL Mellor was also 
the first to design the portable mess huts which, since 
their introduction, have added so much to the comfort 
and enjoyment both of officers and sergeants. Their 
origin was as follows : — At the last Volunteer encamp- 
ment at Fleetwood, the officers were housed in a hired 
marquee. The weather was cold and wet. The marquee 
had seen better days, and its numerous openings gave 
free ingress to the winds. We can imagine how pleasant 
the officers' mess was, each officer seated in his great coat, 
his feet resting on the damp grass ; the candles on the 
dinner table "guttering " in the icy blasts, which made 
the warm shelter of the bell tents a positive luxury 
by comparison. Col. (then Major) Mellor — the mess 
president at that period — ^ promised the officers they 
should never again be exposed to such miseries. Major 
Mellor was as good as his word. The next year's 
encampment was at Pensarn, and the officers found 
ready for their reception a most comfortable,, and by 
comparison luxurious, hut, the walls and roof of timber 
all bolted together in sections so as to be easily portable. 
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lighted by 16 windows by day, and by duplex lamps at 
night ; the floor carpeted, and to crown all a bright fire 
in a handsome stove, to warm the room when the nights 
were cold. Nor were the sergeants forgotten ; similar 
accommodation was provided for them, which they have 
not failed to appreciate. It reflects not a little credit on 
Col. Mellor's business and administrative capacity, if it is 
correct, as we believe it is, that these huts, which 
have been designed entirely by him, have not only 
not cost the regiment a shilling, but have been a 
source of actual income. They have been let to other 
corps for much more than their original cost, and have 
finally been sold at Conway for as much money as 
sufficed to provide an entirely new set at Lytham of 
larger dimensions and superior construction, a description 
of which is given below. 

The Lytham camp was pitched at the further end of 
.a field, 40 acres in extent. There were 80 bell tents and 
24 officers' tents, besides quartermaster's stores and the 
usual guard and other tents. These were arranged in 
eight lines, with a wide main avenue. Each tent was 
supplied with eight palliasses, 16 blankets, and eight 
waterproof sheets and pillows; provision for eight 
occupants. The officers' quarters, which were to the rear 
and west of those occupied by the men, consisted of 24 
bell tents, each carpeted, but there were no boarded floors, 
^nd each contained a neat iron bedstead, washstand and 
bowl, an ingenious and compact chest of drawers, and 
centre post table. To the right stood the mess-tent, a 
spacious structure of tonged and grooved boards, with 
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felt roof. It had been designed and built under the 
personal direction of Colonel Mellor, and was entirely 
new. Light was . obtained from lo moderate-sized 
windows, which could be opened if desired. The interior 
was exceedingly effective, the walls being draped with 
flowered calico, and the windows hung with lace curtains. 
A handsome blue curtain or screen divided the main 
portion from the ante-room, which was well fitted up 
and provided with writing table and other necessaries. 
Adjoining this was the kitchen, a neat wooden structure, 
well adapted for the purposes for which it was intended. 
The officers catered for themselves, and had with them a 
special cook and staff of waiters. A committee of officers 
had the management of this department. The camp 
was also provided with hospital, post-office, and market, 
and the general adoption of guide-posts made it possible 
at once to find any particular tent. 

This brief chapter on encampments would be in- 
complete without a passing reference to the esteemed 
honorary chaplain of the corps, the Rev. Canon Hornby, 
M.A., Rector of Bury. His active interest in the progress 
of the movement dates, as has already been shown, from 
the day of the first enrolment. Year by year since 
that time he has laboured to demonstrate that the office 
of chaplain to a Volunteer regiment can be made power- 
fully useful from a social and religious point of view. 
Besides contributing generously to the common fund of 
the regiment, and lending it such aid as is possible to 
one in his position on every public occasion available to 
him. Canon Hornby has for many years past gone 
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orthodoxly into camp, to preach and teach and 
remonstrate, to impart an element always desirable and 
of an importance fully admitted by our greatest generals, 
and to act as president of the officers' mess, directing 
matters contributory to their comforts whilst they were 
on duty in the field, receiving guests, and in various 
ways acting a useful rdle. Mostly Mr. Hornby has 
spent the entire camp week each year in this manner, 
and if he has not exactly braved the battle, he has not 
been exempt from or shirked the breezes and the 
hurricanes which have often threatened the destruction 
of his canvas-house. At one of the earlier encampments, 
an old campaigner who had risen somewhat earlier than 
his fellows to enjoy the virgin breezes of a fine, warm 
morning, was heard by the officer on duty to exclaim 
" Theer's er Rector agen, sleepin' wi' his tent dur oppen ; 
an' he's noan as young as he wur ! " 

Few camp sermons are more striking or forcible in their 
style than Canon Hornby's. He appears when preaching 
in camp to choose his sentences from the sturdy Saxon 
vocabulary, and generally manages to find the . men and 
visitors something to think and talk of for the rest of 
the day at least. Nor do the discourses lack impressive- 
ness. It is no disparagement of other local clergy or 
ministers to say that no preacher in Bury can deliver a 
sermon with greater power. Canon Hornby can make a 
congregation wince, and, if the occasion needs, will not 
fail to do it. As a rule, however, his camp addresses 
are characterised by an earnest pleading which is not 
without response from most of those who hear them. 
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In many respects Canon Hornby is a typical Volunteer 
Chaplain, and few clergymen holding similar positions 
are more respected or deferred to by rank and file 
alike. 

The Rev. Edward James Geoffrey Hornby was born 
at Fellbrigg, in Norfolk, on November 9th, 18 16, and 
received his baptismal names (ist) from an uncle, the 
Rev. Edward Thomas Hornby, Fellow of All Souls', 
Oxford ; (2nd) from James Stanley, a son of Edward, 
1 2th Earl of Derby ; and (3rd) probably from his 
grandfather. After a preparatory course of education at 
Shrewsbury, he proceeded to Oxford, where he was a 
** Postmaster," Le,, Scholar of Merton, and took a 2nd 
class in Lit. Hum. He was ordained to the curacy of Dean 
in 1839, where he remained one year, and accepted the 
incumbency of Walmersley, which he vacated in 1846. 
The important living of Ormskirk fell vacant during this 
year, which Mr. Hornby accepted. He held it till 1850, 
when he was appointed to the rectory of Bury. The 1 3th 
Earl of Derby (the naturalist) married Canon Hornby's 
aunt — ^who was also her husband's cousin, and daughter of 
the Rev. Geoffrey Hornby, Rector of Winwick, and the 
Hon. Lucy Stanley, his wife — Charlotte Margaret Hornby, 
sister of the Rev. Geoffrey Hornby, whose remains are 
entombed in the chancel of the Bury Parish Church. 
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Appended is a tabulated statement referring to the 
encampments : 



No. 


Approximate 


Place 








Year Present 


Cost 


of 




Officer 


in Command 


all ranks 


£ s. d. 


Encampment 








1872. ..358.. 


.393 II 4., 


.Fleetwood. 


..Lt. 


-Col. 


J.Hutchinson 


1876. .. 404 . 


.408 10 4.. 


. Do. . 


..Lt. 


-Col. 


O.O.Walker 


1877...423.. 


.437 2 5., 


Do. 


• . 




Do. 


1878.. .456.. 


.460 12 10.. 


. Do. , 


.. 




Do. 


1879. ..418. 


.404 3 "• 


.. Do. . 


..Lt. 


-Col. 


J. J. Mellor 


1880... 525. 


.566 15 I. 


.. Pensarn , 


.. 




Do. 


1882. ..515. 


..521 16 9. 


Do. 


... 




Do. 


1883...551. 


'51^ 3 0. 


.. Conway 


... 




Do. 


1884...551. 


..560 15 4- 


.. Do. 


.. 




Do. 


1885...543. 


..598 12 3- 


.. Do. 


... 




Do. 


1886.. .586. 


..570 0. 


.. Lytham 


.. 




Do. 



LIEUTENANT-COLONEL HUTCHINSON. 

I know thou art full of love and honesty, 

And weigh*st thy words before thou giv'st them breath. 

Bury has reason to be proud of the Hutchinson family. 
For two centuries and a half its representatives have led 
prominent but unostentatious lives in our midst ; lives 
remarkably unvariable, and equally without stain or 
blemish. Local history is inseparably bound up with 
their interests, their movements, and their steady, unre- 
laxed efforts for the common good in religious, educa- 
tional, and social matters. The Hutchinsons appear to 
have been a very foundation stone of local " society," a 
very sheet-anchor of the local Church from whose glo- 
rious traditions and creed they have never turned to the 
right or to the left ; a very tower of respectability, and a 
monument of integrity and honour. This is no 
exaggerated praise, no fulsome estimate. If this were 
the page to write the lives of the Hutchinsons. of Bury,, 
the record would be of men true to themselves and to 
everybody around them ; of men who ranked as highly 
in the people's esteem when the town was young and 
small as does the estimable representative (happily yet 
living and moving amongst us) now when Bury has 
taken upon itself all the dignity and responsibility of a 
borough under the unbenign rigors of the Municipal 
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Acts. They have been soldiers to a man — trade soldiers 
fighting for local commercial supremacy ; social soldiers 
struggling for the common advancement ; religious sol- 
diers, aiding in every movement for the spread of religious 
truth ; veritable soldiers for the poor in their struggles 
against poverty; and, lastly, soldiers in the military sense 
of volunteering service in arms. Happy the family 
with such an annal. Proud the borough with such an 
example. 

That member of the Hutchinson family whom for 
historical purposes we must regard as its founder was a 
farmer and cattle dealer in the dales of Yorkshire, and 
was born in 1610. The precise period of his coming to 
Bury cannot now be ascertained, but it is pretty certain 
he witnessed many of the events narrated in the early 
part of this volume. Doubtless he was a warm Royalist, 
and a sympathiser with the noble Lord Strange. Like 
the founder of the Grant family, the first William 
Hutchinson was, in the way of business, accustomed to 
visit Manchester cattle market periodically, and as the 
rough and tumble highway between Skipton and our big 
neighbour to the south passed through Bury, his location 
and choice of the pretty little town ours then was may 
be well understood. Bury was a convenient distance 
from Manchester, and doubtless its people seemed to be 
somewhat ahead of the sojourners in Wensleydale, Cover- 
dale, or whatever dale William Hutchinson came from. 
Itstood well, too. The onward march ofcommerce and the 
ruthless hand and pocket of the modern speculative builder 
have obliterated what we can yet conceive were once the 
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natural advantages of the town in point of situation. 
William Hutchinson was probably a man of means when 
he determined upon courting fortune in this town, and 
perhaps in that respect alone did he differ from the 
Grants, who came later. He had their longheadedness, 
however ; or perhaps it would be more strictly chrono- 
logical to say they had his longheadedness. Possibly 
William saw an immense economy in farming close by the 
great cattle mart, though "time is money" had not been 
reduced to an axiom capable of such infinite proof as it 
now is. Land in Bury was as cheap as in south-west 
Yorkshire 'at that time. Lord Strange himself (son of 
Lord Derby) acted the r61e now in the hands of Mr. 
Statter, and he was generous to a fault. Land was then 
purchased or leased on three lives, and was subjected to 
a small rent, but it became customary for tenants to put 
in fresh lives, for which they paid " fine " when the ori- 
ginals lapsed, and tenants treated the land as their own, 
or as freehold, which it really was in the eye of the 
law. 

John, the son of William Hutchinson, was baptised 
at the Bury Parish Church on the 28th June, 1646. He 
lived to develope the commercial interests of his father, 
and to witness the parental burial in the graveyard of 
the church, where he himself was laid in turn, September, 
1720. The son John married in the town. A son was 
born to him in 1676, and named William, and there 
were issue besides, two daughters, and each lived to a 
considerable age, William being interred at the Bury 
Parish Church, June 21, 1745. William Hutchinson had 
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two sons — ^John, baptised July, 1712, and Thomas, 
baptised in June, 17 14. These brothers were brought 
up, educated, and were in business as wool staplers 
and merchants together. They acquired lands, built 
several mills, a large number of houses, and also 
built the mansion now occupied by the gentleman 
who bears the honoured name of Colonel Hutchinson. 
In brief, they became landlords and loom-lords, and 
worked in harmony together in all things. According 
to " Veritas," a rough chronicler who lived forty years 
ago, the Hutchinsons were among the body of local 
gentlemen who founded the Bury Charity School, now 
better known as the National School, or Free School 
in Stanley Street. " This school," says Veritas, " was 
originally a charity school, and was founded in 1748 by 
the Honourable and Rev. John Stanley, once rector of 
this place, along with the Openshaws and Hutchinsons, 
and other principal inhabitants in the town and neigh- 
bourhood, for the instruction of eighty boys and thirty 
girls. The trustees distributed three prizes annually to 
the best writers — the first prize was two shillings and 
sixpence, the second two shillings, and the third one 
shilling and sixpence ; I once won the third prize, for I 
received part of my education in this school." 

Mr. John Hutchinson resided in the old family man- 
sion in Silver Street (then named Manchester Street), one 
of the handsomest residences in Bury. Its situation was, 
of course, more prominent than now ; the grounds were 
more spreading ; and to travellers from Manchester it 
was the first house entering the town. From the drawing- 
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room window a fine view of Stand, Redivals, Unsworth, 
and part of RadcHffe could be obtained. For a consider- 
able distance on the highway the mansion formed a 
" landmark" to wayfarers. Mr. Thos. Hutchinson resided 
near the extensive warehouses of the family in Bolton 
Street, the house standing on the plot of vacant land 
opposite the railway station. The latter was buried in 
the grave of his father, on the 28th of February, 1782, 
and Mr. John was laid beside two unmarried 
daughters in the same God's acre in September, 1793 ; 
his sister married Mr. George Ormerod, gentleman, of 
Bury, and she is buried in St. John's graveyard. 

Thos. Hutchinson had one son named William, who 
married Mary, daughter of John Heap, of Haslingden 
Grange ; he continued the woollen business, and resided 
in the family mansion in Bolton Street. Thomas had 
also a daughter, who married (in 1770) Samuel Holker, 
grandfather of the late Sir John Holker, Q.C., M.P. 
This William left four sons — Thomas, William Heap, 
John, and James — all of whom grew up to be persons of 
position and influence in the town, the last-named (who 
built the house yet known as Woodbank, and died in 
1 861) being the first member of the family appointed to 
the magistracy, and whose son James was returning officer 
at the election of 1847. John married Sarah, daughter of 
William Walker, Esq., and sister of Mr. Richard Walker, 
who was first M.P., for Bury. Following the examples of 
their fathers, the brothers, Thomas and John, interested 
themselves largely in the affairs of the town and its 
institutions. They were instrumental, among others, in 
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■augmenting the usefulness of the Charity School. In 
1815 it was made into a National Free School for the 
town, and the building, which is now in its last stages of 
accommodation for educational purposes, was built 
mainly by subscription, and endowed by the private 
generosity of the principal local families, the land being 
given by Lord Derby. 

The Bury Bank for Savings is one of the oldest as 
well as the most popular and successful institutions, as 
Mr. C. M. Merchant can testify. As an incentive to 
provident habits, it has existed and has increased in its 
financial resources since the spring of 1822. Employers 
of labour in those days had undeniably a warm interest 
in the concerns of those who toiled for them, and though 
•events and institutions travelled and developed but slowly, 
yet were they locally watched and adopted as often and 
as far as possible. When the Rector of Bury, Mr. Wm. 
Yates, Mr. Grundy, and Mr. Hutchinson conceived the 
utility for local thrift purposes of establishing a bank for 
savings, the movement was but young in England. The 
system itself was founded at Berne, Switzerland, in 1787, 
under the designation of CaissS de Domestiques^ being a 
bank for servants only. Five years later a bank was 
started at Basle for all depositors. By the close of the 
century the principle was brought into operation in this 
country. A Savings Bank was opened in Edinburgh in 
1 8 14, and Manchester and Liverpool soon followed. So 
that Bury was no great length of time in recognising the 
advisability of encouraging the working classes in habits 
of thrift, and attracting the savings of people unlikely to 
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utilise the other banks, because of the smallness of the 
amounts they were able to *' put by " for the proverbial 
*' rainy days " which came then as they come now* It 
may be said, by the way, that the first patron was the 
Earl of Derby, that the ** Cheery ble Brothers" and the 
Hutchinsons were among the vice-presidents, that Mr* 
Thomas Hutchinson was one of the three trustees (the 
other two being the Rector and Mr. John Grundy), and 
that Mr. John Hutchinson was one of the committee. 
Mr. Richard Walker was first treasurer; Mr. Richard 
Lomax the first actuary. The Bury Bank for Savings 
was opened on April ist, 1822. 

Mr. John Hutchinson, besides taking part actively in 
the Free School of the Parish Church, was also for many 
years a trustee of the Bury Grammar School. Mr. 
Thomas was likewise one of its readiest and most 
constant supporters. With the deaths of the four 
brothers an interesting sentiment in connection with 
the Hutchinson family terminates. They were 
men, patriots, and brothers — by which phrase a great 
deal is meant. Faithfulness one to another seems to 
have been an instinctive inspiration of the family from 
their early settlement in the town ; through good, 
indifferent, and bad times, they appear to have clung to 
each other and to their common interests and traditions 
with a tenacity and fervour which stand out in great 
contrast to modern brotherhood. They kept in one 
groove of life, political, social, commercial, and religious, 
and never swerved in all the trying periods through which 
the town passed. Amid the turmoil of theory, revolt, and 
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menace which raged around them, they do not seem to 
have altered. Their ways of thought^ and views of life 
were those of their fathers, and so natural that they 
seemed instinctive. Of course travel in those days was 
less interesting and easy than now, philosophy less large 
and less practical, and the inherent distinctions of human 
nature were more confined and therefore more marked. 
Now that the world is practically at our feet, these 
beautiful traits of family character rarely come to the 
front. 

It will be observed that there has been a remarkable 
similarity in the alternation of the Christian names of the 
male branches of the Hutchinson family. That is a 
feature which proclaims their filial reverence. Two sons 
weie born to Mr. John Hutchinson, the first in 1810, 
and the second on the 28th of November, 181 3. One 
was named William, and the other (the subject of this 
sketch) John — christened at the Bury Parish Church, 
where so many Williams and so many Johns of their 
name had received the baptismal blessing. The educa- 
tional seed was sown by the parents, and at the period 
in life proper to the young Hutchinsons they were 
placed at the Bury Grammar School. At the age of 
seven John became one of the pupils of Mr. Orrt, then 
second master of the Grammar School, and after due 
educational advancements was removed to the upper 
school, under the estimable Dr. Hood, whose son perished 
in the arctic regions whilst attached to an expedition of 
exploration. At Dr. Hood's removal, he finished his 
education under the late Rev. H. C. Boutflower. What 
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£^rammar schooling was like in those days, we of the 
later generation can only guess by the warm affection 
with which the very " old boys " speak of the school and 
the masters. Boutflower is yet a. reverenced word in the 
town, though the old master has long been gathered to 
mother earth. Among the pupils of Mr. Boutflower who 
still thread the old- local pathways, are Mr. Richard 
Walker and Mr. William Harper. They were schooled 
at the same time as Mr. Hutchinson ; the three are 
cousins, and they were all born in the same year. 

Mr. Hutchinson remained at school until the year 
1830, and joined the wool business which his father and 
brother followed, the offices and warehouses being then 
in Moss Lane. The precise commercial habits of the 
father were exercised to advantage upon the sons. 
Hutchinson pere was interested in no movement into 
which, when possible, proper, and convenient, he did not 
draw his sons ; and with general success. Business 
matters evidently prospered under the direction of the 
trio, for in 1837 they commenced cotton spinning, and 
established Daisyfield Mill — still associated with the 
family. It was commenced in association with the late 
Mr. John Openshaw, of Irwell House. After the latter 
gentleman's retirement some years subsequently, the 
brothers continued the enterprise, and it is now carried 
on by the sons of Mr. Wm. Hutchinson, though Mr. John 
(Colonel) Hutchinson remains the nominal chief partner. 

In two years (1839) came one of the greatest griefs 
the young Hutchinsons had yet experienced — the death 
of their father, Mr. John Hutchinson, which took place 
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at St Goar, a beautiful town on the Rhine, when he was. 
in his 56th year. His remains are interred there. Mr. 
John Hutchinson (Colonel) at once took up the general 
works and interests espoused by his father, and Mr. 
William was called from the London house to take a lead 
in the business at Bury. Mr. John was appointed to the 
trusteeship of the Bury Grammar School, vacant by the 
death of his father, and holds the post at the present 
time (1887). Similar duty was assigned him in connec- 
tion with the Central School, and continued up to three 
years ago ; the Bury Dispensary, the Bury Mechanics' 
Institution, the Bury Athenaeum (of which he is yet a 
trustee director), and several smaller movements sought 
Mr. Hutchinson's aid and effort, and they have been 
cheerfully, unostentatiously, and continuously given. The 
Parish Church, which to him must be associated with 
everything dear to heart and memory, has had in Colonel 
Hutchinson a worker ever ready and willing at the call 
of duty, whether for new steeple, peal of bells, new 
pulpit, reredos, font, dedicatory mural tablet, or stained 
glass window. Indeed, almost the entire historical records 
of the Bury Parish Church bear testimony in unpoetic 
but not less certain terms of the unwavering sympathy 
and activity of the family of which Colonel Hutchinson 
is now the ornament and the pride. Sunday School 
work had his sympathy and aid, and not less so the 
auxiliary work of the Church, as represented in her 
charities and missions. He also entered widely into 
matters affecting Church government, and has taken 
part as lay representative for Bury at the meetings of the 
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Diocesan Church Building Society and the Diocesan 
Board of Education. 

In his younger days Mr. Hutchinson associated with 
the local squires in the hunting field. The Bury Hunt 
was not a very aristocratic body, nor does tradition hand 
them down as a hard-riding, deep-drinking, ballad-loving 
set of cavaliers, with long swords and high heels, whose 
world was bounded by the hunting field and the assize 
town. They were a lot of homely fellows, born among 
us, bearing the old names, having the old sympathies, 
associations, and manners, and simply went afield just 
as some of the hot-blooded young plebs now rush off to 
have a game at football or cricket. Nothing more. 
They were mostly business men in harness, able to sport 
a horse, and occasionally the leisure for a mounted 
scramble after a hare, or maybe a fox when in luck's 
way. How they acquitted themselves we need not 
trouble to enquire ; doubtless in the rough-and-tumble 
fashion — the rougher the more enjoyable, possibly, for 
the many, and the more tumble the character of the rides 
the worse for the individual few. Mr. Hutchinson was 
one of this hunting band, and figures in the picture en- 
titled "The Bury Hunt," the original pencil-sketch of 
which was purchased some years ago by Mr. James Shaw 
for the fabulous sum of three-halfpence, and is now in his 
private curiosity shop. Doubtless the experience Mn 
Hutchinson gained during this period was useful to him 
in after years, when called upon to mount the old grey 
mare which, with himself, yet forms a memory-picture 
to hundreds of our fellow-townsmen, the writer included. 
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A practical helper at all times for, and an official of, 
the Bury Dispensary, it was natural Mr. Hutchinson 
should take a leading place in the movement for the 
establishment of the institution which has, practically, 
superseded it — the Bury Infirmary. This movement 
dates from 1873, in the early part of which year the sub- 
ject of an Infirmary was discussed at a meeting of the 
Dispensary Committee, but adjourned until the following 
annual meeting of the subscribers on March 3rd, when it 
was resolved that the Committee, along with Mr. R. N. 
Philips, M.P., Colonel Hutchinson, Mr. Richard Walker, 
Mr. Robert Hall, Mr. R. H. Alcock, and Mr. Wm. Harper^ 
be appointed to deal with the question of the establish- 
ment of a Hospital or Infirmary. One would imagine 
such a philanthropic idea would be carried to a suc- 
cessful issue without difficulty. It was not so, however. 
Mr. Hutchinson was appointed chairman of the Building 
Committee, and kept the post to the last The institu- 
tion was opened in March, 1882, by Lord Derby, and at 
a banquet given in honour of his lordship's visit. Colonel 
Hutchinson presided, and in a suitable address detailed 
the work brought to such a successful issue. 

In the conduct of the town's affairs, the subject of our 
notice has taken a willing if not very prominent part. 
Conceiving that it was every citizen's duty to take his 
place at the local council, where and when possible, 
Mr. Hutchinson became one of the Bury Improvement 
Commissioners in 1853, when the late Mr. John Openshaw 
was chairman. The earnestness with which he entered 

m 

into the duties of his position were quickly recognised 
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by his fellow Commissioners — among whom were Mr^ 
Thos. Roberts, J. Scholes Walker, W. Harper (after- 
wards cledc), Jas. Park, John Young, Matthew Peel, and 
John Parkinson. In the following year he was appointed 
Chairman of the Board, and that honour was accorded for 
a second year, after which Mr. Hutchinson retired, in order 
that others might have the opportunity of acquiring a 
similar experience. When the town became incorporated 
in 1872, Colonel Hutchinson, notwithstanding his con- 
siderable age, interested himself in the election of the 
first councilmen. In this important change of local 
self-goverment, he was more ready to push others to the 
front than himself ; presently others saw and urged the 
desirability of such local veterans as Colonel Hutchinson, 
Mr. Richard Walker, and Mr. John 0*Neil, taking their 
places at the new and more dignified Board, and of 
lending their influence and help in raising Bury in the 
scale of Lancashire municipalities. These gentlemen 
complied because representations were made to them by 
their friends that it was a high duty incumbent upon 
them to serve, if only for a time. Accordingly they 
were nominated in the orthodox manner, and all were 
elected ; Mr. Hutchinson being next to the late Mr. 
George Clough, who headed the poll in Church Ward- 
Although, however, the three gentlemen named were, 
perhaps, the oldest and most experienced of local guides^ 
not one of them was elected to the aldermanic bench. 

For three years Mr. Hutchinson served in the Council 
with assiduous attendance, and witnessed our gradual 
settling down to municipal routine. Then he retired^ 
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notwithstanding that his politico-municipal opponents 
generously offered him his old seat without contest or 
opposition ; his advancing years, however, prompted the 
desire for that retirement, whence since he has but 
seldom emerged. 

It IS not to the purpose to present here any r/sum/ 
of the career of Colonel Hutchinson as a Volunteer. 
That is amply set forth in other parts of this effort. His 
labours for the work in which he engaged seldom flagged 
from 1859 to the spring of 1874, when the gallant officer 
retired in accordance with the regulations of the War 
Office. On the occasion of the presentation of a beautiful 
timepiece and silver inkstand to Colonel Hutchinson, by 
the members of his numerous corps, on the nth of May, 
1874, Lieutenant-Colonel fWalker (his successor) spoke 
the following estimate of his character and services : — 
** We all know how much you have done for this regi- 
ment from its very first days until now. I think I shall 
be telling everyone that which everyone knows perfectly 
well, when I remind them that you were the first 
Volunteer enrolled in Bury, and that you commanded our 
first and single company. Since that time until the day 
when you retired, you have always been our commanding 
officer, and when you left the regiment it was in a perfect 
state of efficiency, and with six good companies. When 
you first gave to the Volunteer force your services, it was 
no easy or comfortable thing to be a Volunteer. At that 
time volunteering was rather against public opinion. You 
remained with the regiment in the times of its difficulties, 
and you have not always had an easy task. There have 

U 
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been times when much firmness was necessary, and we 
respect you all the more because you never failed to 
show that firmness. When discretion, tact, and discern- 
ment were necessary, your junior officers and the men 
under them have found you ever able to exercise them. 
I can only say how much we all regret your loss to us. 
Not only were you the right man for us because you 
knew your work well, but because everybody in the town 
respected you, and they knew and felt sure that as long as 
you were in command of the corps it would never come 
to any disgrace." 

To have brought the corps up to a total strength of 
491 — ^475 officers and men of which number were 
efficient, and 16 non-efficient — is no mean testimony to 
the ability and popularity of the regiment's chief officer. 
This number of non-efficients was not so much owing to 
any want of desire on the part of the men to make 
themselves efficient, as to the fact that the Government 
had changed the plans regulating efficiency ; some of 
the men who had been classed as efficient in the previous 
year were now entered as non-efficients. Up to the 
period of the Colonel's retirement, the total number of 
men who had joined the corps since its formation in 
August, 1859, was 2,677—1,793 from Bury, 778 from 
Heywood, and 106 from Radcliflfe. Thus, more than two 
thousand men of this district had passed through the 
routine and discipline which the corps affi^rded, and we 
cannot but believe that they were so much the better 
men and reliable and steady citizens. On looking over 
the statistics of the corps to find how many men had 
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remained faithful to it since its formation, it appears at 
that time eleven officers and men were on the roll who 
joined in the first year, and had therefore been Volunteers 
for fifteen years ; 27 men had been twelve years, 31 ten 
years, and 57 seven years, making a total of 130 men 
who had been in the regiment over the charmed number 
of seven years. 

The dates of Colonel Hutchinson's connection with 
the movement will be interesting. On the 13th of June, 
1859, he enrolled himself as its first member, and on the 
22nd of August in the same year he was gazetted its 
first captain, with the approval of the whole corps. The 
corps having been divided into two companies, he was 
appointed Captain-commandant on the 17th Feb., i860, 
and on the augmentation of the regiment to four com- 
panies, on the 22nd of August, in the same year, he was 
commissioned its major. The services of a fifth company 
having been offered for the acceptance of Her Majesty 
by the Lord-Lieutenant on the 8th December, 1862, and 
a sixth company offered and accepted early in the 
following year, he was on the 27th of Feb., 1863, appointed 
its Lieutenant-Colonel. Ten years later — on the 31st 
December, 1873 — in recognition of her appreciation of 
his valuable public services in raising and commanding 
the corps for so many years, the Queen appointed 
Lieutenant-Colonel Hutchinson as Honorary Colonel of 
the regiment. 

Politically, the life of Colonel Hutchinson presents 
the same line of consistent activity. In his earlier years, 
and during the earlier elections in Bury, he took no pro- 
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nounced part in local politics because of his relationship 
to the sitting member, Mr. Richard Walker. He was none 
the less a Conservative, however, not to say a Tory. In 
1852 Mr. Walker retired, and Mr. Hutchinson at once 
came forward in support of the candidature of the Right 
Hon. Frederick Peel. That support he continued during 
the time Mr. Peel represented Bury, and he was, more- 
over, chairman of Mr. Peel's Election Committee. In 
1859 Mr. William Hutchinson was returning officer, 
and at the succeeding election, 1865, Mr. Peel was pro- 
posed as a candidate from the hustings in Union Square 
by Col. Hutchinson, when he delivered a speech of some 
length. On the day previous to that memorable nomina- 
tion, the gallant colonel had delivered a harangue in front 
of the Derby Hotel in favour of the three Conservative 
candidates for South Lancashire. Political sentiment 
entered less into those contests than personal considera- 
tions and sympathies. In the main, they were fairly 
conducted, but politics as now understood were more or 
less at a discount among the general populace. But by 
1868 considerable progress had been made in the general 
political education ; political lectures were frequently 
delivered on the higher aims and motives of political 
parties ; political clubs and political associations were 
formed in the town for the dissemination of party prin- 
ciples and to furnish that social element which is sup- 
posed to be contributory to political conviction. To these 
ends Colonel Hutchinson applied himself earnestly, but 
without once outstepping the bounds of propriety or 
political decorum. When Viscount Chelsea (now Lord 
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Cadogan) consented to contest the borough in the Con- 
servative interest, Mr. Hutchinson, who was now a magis- 
trate and a Deputy-Lieutenant of the county, was unani- 
mously appointed chairman of the election committee, 
and he laboured in speech, advice, encouragement, and 
in the routine work of the election until the day of defeat, 
when he pocketed the. discomfiture with the philosophic 
calmness characteristic of his martial mind and demeanour. 
His addresses during the election were numerous and 
sometimes lengthy. They are characterised by modera- 
tion and strong faith in the principles he espoused. He 
aimed at something higher than mere guerilla warfare in 
politics, and he has his reward in knowing that his poli- 
tical sentiments have never won him a personal enemy. 
During the popular campaign of Col. O. O. Walker, Mr. 
Hutchinson was again to the front, a very political beacon 
to the young, and an example and guide to those of older 
years; and, coming down to the present day, the fine old 
septuagenarian once more emerged from his semi-retire- 
ment, and came upon the public platform to enhance the 
candidature of the heir to the Ramsbottom estates, Mr. 
John Grant Lawson, who fought a battle which rallied 
the Conservative forces in an unparalleled and most satis- 
factory manner. We may add that Colonel Hutchinson 
has twice been invited to contest the borough in the 
Conservative interest. 

The present year has a double jubilee significance in 
the career of Colonel Hutchinson. Not only is it the 
jubilee year of the reign of a Lady whom the Colonel 
has always delighted to honour, but it is the fiftieth year 
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of his own connection with the firm of which he remains 
the nominal head. This pleasant circumstance in his 
lifetime was celebrated on Saturday, the 26th of February. 
On that day a jubilee party was given by Messrs. 
William and John Hutchinson to their employes in the 
Corporation Hall, KnowsJey-street. About 400 persons 
were present. After tea. Colonel Hutchinson occupied 
the chair, and in proposing the health of the Queen, he 
said that of all the Sovereigns who had reigned over 
this country none had done so better than Queen 
Victoria. She had always been a good woman, and she 
had throughout the whole of her life shown her apprecia- 
tion of her people. He had been in many countries, 
but he had never been in any where there was so much 
freedom as in this United Kingdom. He trusted the 
constitution of England would never be under the pale 
of a Republic. The toast was heartily drunk, followed 
by the singing of "God save the Queen," and cheers. 
Mr. J. R. Hutchinson then proceeded to present the 
Colonel with an address given by his partners, managers, 
and the operatives. The present took the Colonel by 
surprise. Mr, Hutchinson, in presenting the address, 
said that it was given in commemoration of this being 
the SOth year of the Colonel's connection with the 
Daisyfield Mill. During the past half century they had 
seen many changes, both in the people who worked at 
those mills and also in the method of manufacture, but 
he did not think they had seen any change in the good 
feelings that had always existed among them. He 
hoped the Colonel would long be spared to hold the 
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position of the head of the firm. The address had been 
signed by the partners and all the employes. He took 
the opportunity of thanking the Colonel for all the 
kindnessess and generosity shown to the firm during the 
past 16 years. Since the death of the speaker's father 
they had found him their greatest friend. He had no 
hesitation in saying but for the Colonel the concern 
would not have gone on, and that it could not have been 
what it was. They would very likely have brought the 
concern to a conclusion had he not kindly come to their 
help. Mr. Brown (cashier) read the text of the address 
as follows : 

This address is presented to John Hutchinson, Esq., J.P., D.L., of 
Bury, Lancashire, by his partners, managers, overlookers, and workpeople 
of Daisyfield Mill, Bury, in commemoration of the 50th anniversary of the 
building of the said mill, and of his long and close connection with it. 
Such a long unbroken association does not fall to the lot of everyone. All 
the signatories wish not only to hereby record and congratulate him on the 
event, but also to testify to the unfailing courtesy and kindness with which 
they have always been treated by him. — Signed, John R. Hutchinson, H. O. 
Hutchinson, and the employes. 

The address is in volume form, and most elaborately 
worked by Messrs. George Faulkner, who intend to 
exhibit it at the Manchester Royal Jubilee Exhibition. 



THE RAMSBOTTOM VOLUNTEERS. 

If the neighbouring town of Ramsbottom is not stamped 
with antiquity and marked with the grey impress of 
Time, it nevertheless has some interesting modem annals. 
The tourist passing along the high main roads which 
thread the competing hills that guard this happy looking 
valley-town looks in vain for those objects that charm 
the idle antiquary. No ancient houses stand about 
like peace-makers, connecting the busy present with the 
dead old-fashioned past ; no massive walls or gateways, 
or the remnants of such, tell the hurry-scurry moderner 
that the little town was built in those dangerous and 
storniy times when there was a common dread of the 
enemy descending upon it from the now monumented 
tops which frown in winter and in summer smile upon it. 
There is no gabled Moot Hall, though the Halmot Court 
is a survival of the old past ; no wide " high-street," with 
a quaint town hall built in the middle ; none of those 
rambling, twisting, dreamy places that dear old Tom 
Miller so delighted to dwell upon. The only sign of 
antiquity in Ramsbottom is to be found in the laying of 
Bridge-street and Bolton-street somewhat in the form of 
a cross ; but this was not intended. Yet this town in 
the bottom seems to occupy just the site that abbots and 
monks would have delighted in. The woods and forests 
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must have aflforded sport and food without stint in the 
ancient days, and in the pellucid era of the Irwell the 
monotony of dishes might have been relieved with 
delicacies dear to the stomach of a live-for-ever angler. 

These interesting possibilities of the past, however, 
appear to have been either non-existent or unrecorded 
and all traces removed, and the historian can work only 
upon the comparatively modern history of the place. Its 
general history and some account of its leading characters 
are not yet written, nor is this the place to set forth 
aught of the kind. We have to deal with one phase of 
the character of Ramsbottom, and that a mere unit of 
the muscular intelligent patriotism of Englishmen who 
lived at the close of the 'fifties. 

When the war gong sounded through the country, 
and especially Lancashire, the late Mr. William Grant, of 
Carr Bank (nephew of one of the " Cheeryblc Brothers"), 
among others, responded to its echo. He had seen the 
active and prompt steps taken by the leading residents 
of Bury and Rossendale, and felt that it was possible 
that the district in which Providence had given him the 
place of a leader of men could furnish its quota to the 
great force for national defence. From the time of its ' 
first inception, Mr. Grant had watched the new move- 
ment with what may be called an active interest He 
believed that military panics would be prevented by the 
general establishment of rifle corps, and accordingly 
after consultation with various friends, determined to 
appeal to local energy, patriotism, and purses for the 
purpose of establishing a company. A meeting was 
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convened by him, to be held at the Grant Arms on the 
evening of Tuesday, November 29th, 1859. It was a 
preliminary, not a public meeting. There were present 
Messrs. William Grant, Henry Ashton, James Gorton, 
J. S. W. Grant, Lawrence Stead, Henry Stead, William 
Stead, Scholes Wild, John Rothwell, Edward Rothwell, 
William M'Lean, Alexander Sutor, and James Duck- 
worth. This meeting was convened to consider the best 
means to be adopted with a view to the formation of a 
corps to be called the Tottington Rifle Corps. It is 
therefore apparent that the intentions were to raise Volun- 
teers over as extended an area as possible, and that the 
movement should not be strictly confined to Ramsbottom. 
This, of course, would bring them into touch with the 
Bury Volunteers on the one hand and nearly so with the 
Rossendale Volunteers on the other. Doubtless it was 
imagined the old yeomanry spirit was not extinct among 
the local tenantry of the Duke of Buccleuch, and that it 
would enable the promoters to bring together such a 
company as would be a credit to the district. 

Mr. Grant was voted chairman of the movement, and 
Mr. J. S. W. Grant (now major) was appointed secretary. 
Active and extended co-operation was primarily neces- 
sary. Mr. Grant recommended that each gentleman 
present should communicate with his friends to ascertain 
the probable number of Volunteers, and the amount of 
pecuniary aid and encouragement likely to be accorded. 
Mr. Grant, Mr. Henry Ashton, and Mr. John Rothwell 
were ** appointed a committee to find and appoint suit- 
able canvassers among the public of Ramsbottom and 
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the neighbourhood." The meeting was adjourned — not 
for a month, a fortnight, or a week, but simply till the 
next evening. The committee reported progress, too. 
They had called upon Dr. Woodcock, Mr. Killer, and 
Mr. Wild, and secured their active support. These were 
also present, and Mr. Killer and Mr. Wild expressed 
their willingness to canvass the heavy districts of 
Walmersley and Tottington. Those promises were 
amply fulfilled. A circular appealing for general 
support was drafted and signed by Mr. Grant, and after 
other preliminaries had been taken at this meeting, it 
separated with the conviction on the minds of its mem- 
bers that the Tottington Rifle Corps was all but a body 
existent At another meeting, held a week subsequently, 
further steps were taken. The babe was wrapped in 
its swaddling clothes. Communications from Bury and 
Rossendale were read, rules considered, and intending 
members of the Tottington Corps were invited to inspect 
the young citizen soldiers at both Bury and Rossendale ; 
canvassers had progress to report, although the weather 
had been sorely against locomotion, and Mr. Killer sug- 
gested that a groundwork of operation would be secured 
by intending Volunteers giving in their names. Twelve 
gentlemen led the van at this juncture : Messrs. W. 
Grant, Henry Ashton, Thos. Gorton, James Gorton, John 
Rothwell, Edward Rothwell, William M'Lean, Lawrence 
Stead, Henry Stead, William Stead, John Grant, and 
James Sutor. 

Surely the voluntary idea is attained when men give 
up gratis a portion of their time and services, and provide 
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their uniform. If they go further, and contribute funds of 
their own and a partial field equipment, that is something 
over and above what the Government have a right to 
expect. At this initial stage of the Ramsbottom move- 
ment the first dozen agreed to do all this. Three of the 
twelve were moreover asked to obtain the names of 
other gentlemen willing to join on the same liberal terms. 
Mr. Ashton was appointed treasurer, and within a week 
upwards of £^00 was subscribed and promised. Another 
seven days found the promoters with twenty-six Volun- 
teers ready to provide their own uniforms, and a large 
number ready to be attested at the expense of the common 
fund. It was proposed ** that the corps avail themselves 
of the Government grant of rifles, and make up the full 
complement of a company of sixty at least" 

Before the year died the names of twenty-three 
Volunteers were handed in. These were as follows : — 
John Dearden, William Dearden, Richard Parks, John 
Fletcher, Edward Hopkinson, Jesse Gillebrand, James 
Gregory, Samuel Lawton, Thos. Parker, James Cronk- 
shaw, Henry Rhodes, George Bramley, Richard Ash- 
worth, William Wilson, Alexander Sutor, James Proctor, 
Robert Holmes, Richard Schofield, Thos. Hurst, Thos. 
Haslam, James Howarth, Adam Brooks, jun., and John 
Howarth. Of course this aggregate did not come up to 
the Government requirement in- the matter of company 
strength, and it was decided to make a general effort 
immediately to raise the "gallant sixty." It was not 
accomplished, however, before the New Year, i860. 

That year began rather badly. The first meeting 
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was held on the Sth. Mr. W. Grant was absent through 
illness. In a letter he forwarded to the meeting he said, 
"I sincerely trust that the canvassers of the exchequer may 
have obtained more of the needful, and the recruiters 
more men. I feel assured that a considerable addition 
to both is positively essential. From the beginning of 
the attempt to form a corps I have proved myself, and 
hope to continue to do so, most anxious to help it on in 
any way that lay in my power, entirely uninfluenced by 
any wish or aim at personal aggrandizement. Having 
always made it a rule to decline accepting any public 
office, I must beg of you as a favour — even at the expense 
of being considered premature in anticipating such a 
compliment — not to put my name in nomination for any 
commission. I firmly believe there are plently more 
active than I am who would be the right men in the 
right place, which I never could be even were I well 
qualified ; because, as you are all well aware, I am quite 
single-handed in the chief conduct of a large and important 
business both in this neighbourhood and in Manchester." 
A few extracts from the minutes will best indicate the 
feeling of the meeting with respect to Mr. Grant's letter. 

Proposed by Mr. Henry Ashton, seconded by Mr. John Rothwell, that 
Wm. Grant, Esq., of Carr Bank, be nominated captain. Proposed by 
Mr. Henry Stead, seconded by Mr. James Duckworth, that Mr. Henry 
Ashton be nominated lieutenant. The following gentlemen were proposed 
for nomination as ensign, and balloted for : — 

Name. Proposed by No. of Votes. 

Mr. Thos. Gorton Mr. John Rothwell 21 

„ Jas. Wild „ Hy. Stead 8 

„ Stark (not entered) 3 

„ John Grant ( do. ) 6 

„ W. McLean. ( do. ) 2 
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Mr. Thos. Gorton was declared duly elected. The lieatenant and ensign 
just elected were deputed to wait upon "Captain" Grant at once to 
ascertain his opinions on the subject, and report to the meeting before its 
close. The deputation afterwards reported that they had had an interview 
with Mr. Grant, and that he could not be induced to accept the captaincy 
of the corps. Proposed by Mr. Wm. McLean, and seconded by Mr. Stark, 
that the corps be dissolved. Amendment : Proposed' by Mr. Henry Stead, 
seconded by Mr. Thos. Gorton, that the meeting be adjourned for a week. 
The amendment was carried. 

No meeting was held for a fortnight. In that interval 
several of the more energetic members of the committee 
sought to obtain the services as chief officer of Mr. Oliver 
O.Walker, jun., of Chesham, afterwards M.P. for Salford. 
Mr. Walker, however, had attached himself to the move- 
ment at Bury. In his letter declining this intended 
honour there is a point of some value. He said, "I have 
devoted a good deal of time to the cause you justly term 
patriotic, hoping to be of some benefit to our Bury corps ; 
and as you will, I am sure, acknowledge, I could not 
gracefully leave my own company, however great the 
inducement. I was hoping at one time that the Totting- 
ton gentlemen would have formed a company as one of 
the Bury corps or division — a course that would, I think, 
have been mutually beneficial, and an additional incentive 
to efficiency in both. Then, of course, the circumstances 
would have been different." Other disappointments fol- 
lowed. At the meeting next held, on the 19th January, 
Mr. Lawrence Stead presiding, Mr. Henry Ashton inti- 
mated his wish to withdraw his nomination as lieutenant. 
Mr. Gorton, too, requested that his nomination as ensign 
be not proceeded with. Clearly this was retrogressive. 
It was seen that a general screwing up of courage was 
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necessary to prevent an ignominious collapse. Reliance 
upon existing resources was the only preventive. Mr. 
Thomas Greig Stark, of Rose Bank, therefore consented 
to accept the premier post, and he was unanimously 
nominated to the captaincy. Mr. Jas. Wild, of Shuttle- 
worth, agreed and was nominated for the lieutenancy, 
and Mr. Wm. Grant McLean, of Barwood House, was 
chosen ensign. The secretary was asked to forward these 
names without delay to the proper quarters, along with 
the customary offer of service to the country's military 
strength. This was precipitate, however. Mr. O. O. 
Walker, sen., could not move to provide three officers 
until sixty names were handed in. A few days* further 
effort sufficed for this purpose ; but another clog was 
found on the wheel. Lord Sefton, the Lord-Lieutenant, 
could not offer the services of the Tottington corps to 
Her Majesty until a practice ground had been secured 
and approved by an inspecting officer sent for the pur- 
pose. A suitable place in which to keep the arms and 
accoutrements was also necessary, besides an appointed 
person who would be held responsible for them. 

Hitches of this character were disappointing. Mem- 
bers imagined they would have been avoided if the 
co-operation of the Bury Rifle Corps had from the 
first been sought. The idea was not persevered in, 
though Colonel Hutchinson (then Major) had fully 
pointed the way. In a letter written by him to Mr. Wm. 
Grant at the earlier stages of the movement, Mr. 
Hutchinson said : "When our corps was formed it was 
intended to be for the division of Bury, which includes 
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Ramsbottom, as well as RadclifTe, Pilkington, and 
Heywood. I then thought, if the matter was taken up 
with spirit, that each of these out-districts might form a 
company, and thus joined to Bury they would form an 
effective regiment or battalion. I do not know whether 
you are now proposing to form an independent company 
with a new number (say the 19th in the county), or to 
be an additional company of the 8th corps. If the latter 
we shall be glad to brigade with you, and it will be a 
step towards a battalion. You would have your own 
officers and sergeants, and do all your preliminary drill 
at home ; but you would have to join us at certain 
periods, say once a fortnight for battalion drill. We 
could also join at the same practice ground. If you 
prefer being an independent company, then we shall be 
glad to give you any information in our power." 

Difficulties, with the Ramsbottom promoters, might 
have been specially devised to test their prowess and 
endurance in conquering them. Besides those difficulties 
already set forth, others of a minor nature started up, 
but in the end all were got over. The requisite number of 
men was raised ; a suitable armoury was acquired (at 
the Police Station) ; a shooting range was laid out at 
Holcombe, and targets presented by Mr. R. E. Ashton ; 
in March the services of the 57th Tottington Rifle Corps 
were accepted, and the nomination of the officers was 
confirmed by Lord Sefton, the Lord-Lieutenant of the 
county. An inaugural banquet took place, there were 
the accustomed felicitations, and the initial work was 
accomplished. 
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Once formed, officered, and all the auxiliaries com- 
pleted, the progress of the company went forward without 
interruption. Appended are a few items from the first 
subscription list : — 

£ s. d. 

Messrs. Wm. Grant and Bros 100 o o 

Messrs. R. E. Ashton and Bros 50 o o 

John Hall, Esq., Mount Pleasant 30 o o 

His Grace the Duke of Buccleugh 20 o o 

Messrs. Watson and Stark 20 o o 

Messrs. Wm. Wild and Bros 15 o o 

Thomas Gorton, Esq., Hey House 10 10 o 

L. W. Fletcher, Esq., Bleaklow 10 10 o 

Peter Rothwell, Esq., Pot Green 10 10 o 

John Hall, Esq 10 o o 

JohnRobinsonKay,Esq.,Walmersley House 10 o o 

The Misses Woodcock, Holcombe 5 0,0 

Mrs. Sandiford, Holcombe 500 

The Misses Elton, Low 500 

Rev. H. P. Hughes, Shuttleworth 500 

Richard Rostron, Esq., Rose Bank 5 o o 

Robert Whitehead, Esq., Lower Croft 5 o o 

John Austin, Esq., Green Mount 5 o o 

Robert Nuttall, Esq., Hey Mount 5 o o 

Other subscriptions brought the total amount raised 
up to £z6s 7 ex 

Subjoined is a list of the members enrolled up to the 
first hundred, and with the dates of their attestation to 
May, 1863: 
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No. Name. Date of Attestation. 

* I... John Sueton William Grant Mar. lo, i860. 

2... Thomas Greig Stark „ 

3... John Scott „ 

4. . .William Grant McLean „ 

5. ..William Stark „ 

6.. .James Wild „ 

7.. James Kershaw „ 

8... Edward Wild 

9.. .Alexander Sutor „ 

ID... James Sutor „ 

II. ..William Haworth 

12. ..James Home „ 

13. ..James Lund „ 

14.. .Joseph Wilkinson „ 

15. ..William Savin „ 

16. . .John William Hughes Rothwell. . . 

17. ..Joseph Jackson ,. 

1 8... James Wood „ 

1 9... Patrick Ward „ 

20...John McRae ... „ 

21. ..Edward Hopkinson „ 

22... Jesse Gillebrand ... „ 

23. ..James Williams „ 

24... Robert Dugdale „ 

25. ..William Sharpies „ 

26.. .John Markland „ 

27.. .William Stead „ 

28... Lawrence Stead „ 

29.. .James Yates • „ 
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No. Name. Date of Attestation. 

30... Thomas Dodd Mar. 10, i860. 

3 1... Thomas Parker „ 

32. ..Henry Rhodes „ 

33. ..James Duckworth „ 

34... John Booth „ 

35. ..Mark Scott May 17, i860. 

36.. .Edwin Markland „ 

37. ..Thomas Sharpies „ 

.38. ..John Marsden „ 

39... John Lee „ 

40... Daniel Gray 

41. ..John Atkinson 

42. ..William Wolfenden 

43. ..Henry Oliver „ 

44... James Greenwood May 19, i860. 

45... James Thomas Wolfenden „ 

46.. .Thomas Haslam June 28, i860. 

47... Brown Holt „ 

48... Charles Butterworth „ 

49^.. Peter Kay „ 

f 50... William Musgrove July 13,^860. 

51. ..John Buskey „ 

*52... Richard Sanderson July 19, i860. 

53. ..John Tasker „ 

54.. .John Savin ,, 

. ss...Abram Hart „ 

56 ..James Thompson „ 

57. ..David Halstead „ 

58. ..Samuel Brooks July 28, i86o. 
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Na Name. Date of Attestation. 

59... Thomas Hewitt July 28, i860 

60.. James Stephenson „ 

6 1... James Parker Sept. 22, i860. 

62. ..Henry Whittaker, senr Feb. 7, 1861. 

63...Herny Whittaker, junr. „ 

64. . .James Edward Cheetham „ 

65. ..John Billington „ 

66.. .Edward Martin „ 

67.. .John Scott May 18,1861. 

68. ..John Nickson „ 

69.. .James Bamber „ 

70.. .Thomas Hothersall „ 

7 1... James Morris „ 

72. ..William Isherwood July 6, 1861. 

73... Thomas Warburton „ 

74.. .James Hamer „ 

75. ..Joseph Horton „ 

76.. .Samuel Taylor (No. i) Oct. 17, 1861. 

77.. .John Leeming „ 

78. ..Ralph Pass Oct. 30, 1861. 

79.. .William Mottershaw Oct. 26, 1861. 

80.. .William Haydock Nov. 9, 1861. 

♦8 1... Emanuel Houghton Ellison Nov. 16, 1861. 

82. ..Edward John Ellison „ 

83. ..Israel Home „ 

84. ..Edwin Hamer Nov. 23, 1861. 

85... Samuel Taylor (No. 2) „ . 

86.. .John Doyle Nov. 28. 1861. 

87.. .William Walsh 
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No. Name. Date of Attestation, 

88... James Lord Jan. ii, 1862. 

89. ..Robert Howson Feb. 22, 1862. 

90... Christopher Cooper April 11, 1863. 

*9 1... Alfred Fletcher „ 

92. ..James Ormerod „ 

93. ..William Smith „ 

*94.. .Richard Tonge „ 

. 95... William Doodson ., 

96.. .James Hawonth „ 

97. . .George Cherry Morgan „ 

98.. .Alfred Taylor 

99...TattersallHaworth „ 

100.. .John Williams „ 

loi... Mark Nelson „ 

102. ..John Barnes „ 

i03...JohnBentley „ 

104.. .James Hall May 6, 1863. 

105. ..James Pilling „ 

One of the most interesting features connected with 
the S7th L.R,V. is that it has so long existed, as it were, 
alone. It stands in an exceptional position among 
the towns of Lancashire. Up to within a few years 
Ramsbottom was little more than a village. Other 
places in the county made like efforts about the same 
time, but collapsed long ago. In some of the smaller 
towns success was possible only by several corps being 
united for administrative purposes. For battalion and 
encampment purposes the S7th was early joined to the 

* Remaining. t Retired and re-joined. 
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Rossendale and other local corps, which have since 
become consolidated, and now stand in the Army List 
as the 3rd Lancashire Volunteers, the Ramsbottom 
detachment (the old S7th) being K Company, attached 
to the Burnley corps, and that connection seems to 
have been very pleasant and serviceable. The reason 
of this success is chiefly attributable to the thorough 
sympathy which has prevailed from the first between 
officers and men. The first private enrolled, Mr. J. S. W, 
Grant, is now captain (major by the effluxion of time in the 
service), and many of the men have served for a long 
number of years* Captain Stark held his commission 
from i860 for about twelve months only, but yet lives to 
take a warm interest in all the movements of the corps. 
After him Captain John Aitken, of Elton Bank, Edenfield, 
was appointed to the command ; he already held a com- 
mission in the Bacup corps. His connection with the 
5 7th continued happily until about the year 1872. The 
chief post then devolved upon the present commandant, 
who, having passed through the ranks, was commissioned 
ensign 7th February, 1863 ; lieutenant on the i8th of 
November, 1867; captain, 29th May, 1871 ; and the 
genial and gallant officer attained his majority in 1883. 
The present lieutenant is Mr. J. M. Stead, whose com- 
mission is dated 22nd December, 1875, and who is a 
popular officer, at all times to the front in maintaining 
the good old order of things. 

The unimpaired continuation of the corps is in an 
immense measure due to the never-ceasing, never- 
wearying activity of its present chief officer, Major Grant. 
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who will, perhaps, extend his pardon if he is here fami- 
liarly described a wittily dry old bachelor. Mr. Grant 
has been a very pillar of strength to the corps in all its 
vicissitudes, and his experience of the work seems never 
to pall upon him. His speeches on those festive occa- 
sions which seem to be necessary to preserve such esptit 
de corps as is attainable by these soldiers of our house- 
holds, literally bristle with epigrams and wisdom dis- 
guised as humour. Nor does he neglect to impart useful 
and encouraging matter. In a series of pleasant speeches 
which the gallant major delivered at Ramsbottom in 
January, 1879, he gave the following statement as to the 
length of service of some of the members of the corps, 
viz.: — Sergeants Sanderson 19 years, Ellison 18, Fletcher 
16, Tonge 16, and Hesse 13; Corporals Bretherton 13, 
Thomas Smith 19, William Smith 8, and J. White 3 ; 
Band-Sergeant Rooney 7, Corporal Raby (Band) 9, and 
Sergeant-Instructor Seymour 32 — total 173 years, or an 
average of 15 years per man. 

AN EXEMPLARY VOLUNTEER HON, 
SURGEON. 

On Sunday morning, January 10, 1885, there was a' 
crowded and sympathising congregation at St. Andrew's • 
(Dundee) Presbyterian Church, when the occasion of the 
death of Dr. Galloway was improved by the esteemed 
pastor, the Rev. W. Hume Elliot, whose special discourse 
was based upon the words from Colossians iv,, v. 14 — 
**_The beloved physician," A large body of the Rams- 
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bottom Volunteers, of which the deceased was* honorary 
surgeon for nearly eight years, were present under Major 
Grant and Lieutenant Stead, accompanied by Captain 
Walton and other officers. The musical portion of the 
service was special, and the choir very ably sang a couple 
of funeral anthems. The esteemed Pastor (who has 
since his advent to Ramsbottom taken a keen interest in 
the Volunteers) devoted the early part of his discourse 
to the advance of medical and surgical science from the 
sixteenth century to the present day, after which he 
alluded to Dr. Galloway in the following terms : — ^James 
Milroy Galloway, as a doctor of medicine and master of 
surgery, adorned the profession to which he belonged. 
Standing so near that open grave in which but yesterday 
we laid him, it is easier to speak of his relation to his 
profession than to tell how much he was personally to 
us alU But in truth little need be said. That solemn 
spectacle of yesterday is perhaps the best exponent of 
the place he occupied in the hearts and affections of this 
community, and of the tender and abiding regard with 
which his memory will be cherished. Indeed it seemed 
from the thousands who crowded the streets or followed 
his remains, and from the touching tokens of sympathy 
which met the eye at every part of the long route, as if 
the ordinary affairs of this busy life were for the time 
hushed and laid in abeyance in the presence of a great 
unifying sorrow, at whose sacred dictate thq people had 

* The first honorary surgeon of the 57th L.R.V. was Dr. Smith, who 
died in 1876 ; Dr. Galloway was appointed on the 6th June, 1877. He is 
succeeded by Dr. Deans, his professional partner, who is also M.O.H. for 
the Ramsbottom Local Board district.. 
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flocked out to pay the last tribute of respect to a departed 
brother and friend. Old and young, men and women, 
many with tear-dimmed eyes, were there ; mothers with 
little ones in their arms, many of whom had known the 
kindness and generosity of his heart, as well as the value 
of his professional skill. Indeed, a striking peculiarity of 
the case is this, that on every hand is heard lamentation 
not only for the loss of a trusted medical adviser, but 
also because it is felt that in the death of Dr. Galloway 
the people have been bereft of a beloved personal friend. 
On one of the last days of his life a venerable mother 
who had often experienced the value of his genial kind- 
ness and skill, said to me with tears in her eyes, and 
putting all the fervour of her soul into the words, " Oh ! 
bless him, bless him ! I hope he will yet pull through ; 
but I have seen it on him for a long time. He will be 
missed, he will be missed." So say we, bless his gentle 
memory ! Alas ! he did not come through. We shall go 
to him, but he will not return to us. " He will be missed, 
he will be missed." Some alleviation is ours in the fact 
that one in many respects like him remains to prosecute 
the work now that he is gone. Now, very naturally one 
asks, how was it that the doctor not only gained the con- 
fidence, but won the affection of the people. His 
professional ability, his keeping abreast as far as that 
was practicable, of the medical science of his time, his 
promptness and unceasing assiduity ; his readiness, with 
true medical instinct night or day, to minister to the 
poorest as cordially as to the rich : this might account 
/or much, but not, we think, for all he gained. Gentle 
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and genial, the least obtrusive and most kind-hearted 
and brotherly of men, his place in the affections of the 
people was perhaps as much attributable to the native 
elements of his characterasto his professional attainments. 
He was a man of strictest integrity and honour ; a lover 
of truth and a hater of falsehood and deception, by 
whomsoever practised and for whatsoever end. To- 
appropriate the words of the great dramatist : — 

His life was gentle, and the elements 

So mixed in, that Nature might stand up 

And say to all the world, "This man was a man." 

And such men the world sooner or later learns to appreciate 
and honour. But there were, we have always thought,, 
two simple but marked elements of his character which 
specially adapted him to the people amongst whom he 
spent his professional career, and with whom during the 
past fifteen years he was at home. These were his love 
of music and his fine sense of humour. On one instru- 
ment at least he was. a proficient, and when from the 
growing exactions of his ever-extending practice, he 
found a few spare minutes — and all too seldom that 
occurred — he loved with deftness and effect to handle the 
gentle bow. And equally true is it that few of his con- 
temporaries knew so well as he that vast fund of storied 
humour indigenous to the wide district over which his 
practice extended, or could relate it with more gentle 
glee and genial appreciation ; while such artists as Leech 
and Tenniel had no more hearty admirer than he. He 
loved the strong and true and pure in literature, was well 
acquainted with the pages of the gentle bard of Avon,. 
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and that other bard, the greatest lyric poet of any age 01 
nation, whose birthplace was within the same county as 
his own — Robert Burns ; while such journals as the 
Nineteenth Century could generally be found on his 
table. His was no narrow character, but full-orbed, 
faithful and strong. But, beloved friends, behind all this, 
and deeper and more Sacred was the inner life of our 
departed brother — the life of a humble, God-fearing man ; 
and in its rightful place, in his regard above all other books 
was the old book of God, in the faith of which his fathers 
had died, and round which clung the martyr memories of 
the Covenanters in the region of his early home. When, 
wearied and exhausted, as he often returned from his 
rounds, he would sometimes ask another to read to him 
from its sacred pages for his solace and refreshment; 
and when the end was drawing on, and frequently all 
unknown to the world outside — he had to retire to his 
chamber for hours or sometimes days, it was the Old 
Book that had a place on his pillow — the man of his 
counsel, his comfort, and his stay. It is the knowledge 
of this that enables us to understand the calmness and 
cheerfulness with which he persevered in the discharge 
of his manifold duties, when weakness and suffering 
would have counselled retirement and rest. Truly, we 
may say of him what was said of another of old, " He hath 
done what he could." And now, in conclusion, you would 
not, I know, desire to pry with unseemly curiosity into 
the sacred experiences of those last trying days during 
which, before our eyes, life's vital tide ebbed so rapidly 
away. I should not, however, be faithful to his memory. 
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which is our possession and precious to us all, if I did 
not tell you this at least, and I do it almost in his own 
words : it was good for him, he said, that he had been 
afflicted — through his affliction he had realised more 
clearly than before the all-sufficiency of his Saviour. 
Jle invited the precious exercise of united prayer to the 
great Physician whom he loved ; and with artless trust, 
meek, and satisfied, he rested on the Great Redeemer 
and Lord. And, as a storm-tossed bird, finding a secure 
retreat, folds its wearied wings to rest, so on Tuesday 
morning, at half-past seven, James Milroy Galloway — 
the genial friend, the faithful physician, the skilled 
surgeon, and gentle brother — passed to his eternal rest 
He lives in the hearts of a grateful community, for while 
with us, he lived for others rather than himself. 

His memory long shall live alone 

In all our hearts like mournful light. 
That broods above the fallen sun 

And dwells in heaven half the night. 

He was in his prime — his 43rd year — and in the height 
of his usefulness. To us it seemed desirable that he 
should be spared for many years, but such events are in 
higher and wiser hands than ours. Amidst the per- 
plexities of the dealings of Providence we may, as 
Tennyson says. 

Cast ourselves 
Upon the great world^s altar stairs 
That slope through darkness 
Up to God I 

Rather let it be at the foot of the cross, whose summit to 
the eye of faith touches the realm of light and of day — 
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the inheritance incorruptible and undefiled, and that 
fadeth not away. Let us think less of the shortening of 
the life here than of its lengthening yonder side the 
" bourne." The Lord reigneth. He doeth all things well. 
Thy will be done. To you, officers and men of the 
Volunteer corps, he was a true and tried and much valued 
friend. Your noblest word is "duty." And no finer 
commentary on that word are you likely to have for many 
a long day than the life of your late honorary surgeon,, 
whom yesterday, with sorrowing hearts, and not without 
tears, you carried to the grave. But, be of hope. In the 
beautiful words of Goethe's Chorus of Angels : — 

The Lord hath arisen. 
Sorrow no longer ; 
Temptation hath tried him 
But he was the stronger. 
Happy, happy victory ! 
Love, submission, self-denial 
Marked the strengthening agony ; 
Marked the purifying trial ; 
The grave is no prison 
The Lord hath arisen. 

And iso, laying this simple tribute on his grave, with 
lowliness and awe, in the glad light of the resurrection,, 
we leave with his risen and triumphant Lord this beloved 
physician. — ^Amen. 



HONORARY MEMBERS' CUP. 
The Honorary Members* Cup, value 30 guineas, is competed for by 
effective members of the Company, on the shooting range at Holcombe 
HilL Distances : 200, 500, and 600 yards ; five shots at each range. Th& 
winner of the Honorary Members* Challenge Cup will have his name 
inscribed upon the cup, and will be considered to have honorary possession 
of the cup until the succeeding annual competition ; but the actual possession. 
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of the cup will remain with the officer commanding the company, who will 
be responsible for its safe keeping, and will produce it on all suitable 
occasions. 

Members not obtaining lo points at 200 yards to retire from the contest. 
Points per scale for attendance at drill are added to points obtained in 
shooting, as per regulation at the Armoury. The commanding officer 
reserves the right to withdraw or alter any prize or prizes. 

As the cup does not leave the company, money prizes have been given 
to mark relative merits, as under : 

PRIZES. 

I — ^The Honorary Members' Cup and £z 10 o 

2--Money 100 

3— » o 15 o 

4— „ o 10 o 

5— » 050 

Markers will receive 050 

£S 5 o 

WINNERS OF HONORARY MEMBERS' CUP. 

Points Points 
Year. Name. obtained, obtained. Tot. 
1874 ... Qr-Master-Sergt. E. H. Ellison 42 ... 12 ... 54 

187s ... ., , 38 ... 9 ... 47 

1876 ... Corporal P. Bretherton 33 ... 12 ... 45 

1877 r, 27 ... 10 ... 37 

1878 ... Qr.-Master-Sergt. E. H. Ellison 41 ... 10 ... 51 

1879 ... Corporal P. Bretherton 42 ... 9 ... 51 

1880 ... Private J. Cross 39 ... 10 ... 49 

1881 ... Qr.-Master-Sergt. E. H. Ellison 38 ... 6 ... 44 

1882 ... Doctor Galloway 33 ... — ... 33 

1883 ... Qr.-Master-Sergt. E. H. Ellison 45 ... 12 ... 57 

1884 ... „ „ 45 ... 9 ... 54 

1885 ... Private J. Lane 49 ... 10 ... 59 

1886 ... Qr.-Master-Sergt. E. H. Ellison 48 ... 5 ... 53 

LADIES' CUP. 

The Ladies' Cup, value £\o, presented by the ladies of Ramsbottom, 
to be competed for by effective members only. The cup must be won. twice 
in succession, or three times in the whole, to become the property of the 
winner. Each winner to allow three points to. the next annual competition. 
The cup to be returned at once in the event of the holder ceasing to be a 
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member of the corps, to the commanding officer. No member allowed to 
<:ompete who is not on the ground when the firing commences. Any com- 
petitor not obtaining lo points at 200 yards to retire from the contest. 

Distances : 200, 500, and 600 yards ; five shots at each distance. No 
trial shots. 

WINNERS. 

Points. 

1870 ... Corporal A. Taylor 36 

1871 ... Private A. Mc.Innis 39 

1872 ... Color-Sergt. E. Hopkinson 31 

1873 ••• Private P. Bretherton 27 

1874 ... Corporal A. Mclnnis 42 

1875 - Corporal Wm. Smith 37l pinal 

1876 ... „ „ 36 f 

DR. GALLOWAY'S CUP. 

To be competed for annually. This cup is to be the property of K 
Company, 3rd L.R.V. The prize to be known as the "Target Finder," 
its object being to encourage scientific as opposed to random shooting. The 
cup to be shot for annually, on the company's range, on four different days, 
and each competitor to select his three highest scores in making up his 
aggregate score. The competition is open to all members of the Shooting 
Club who have paid their subscriptions for the current year. Competitions 
take place at aoo, 500, and 600 yards ; three shots at each distance ; the 
position and targets according to War-Office regulations. No s^hting shots 
allowed. That no communication be allowed between those who have fired 
and those about to fire, regarding elevation or windage : anyone giving or 
receiving such information will be disqualified. 

Points. 

1883 ... Qr.-Master-Sergt. E. H. Ellison 72 

1884 ... „ E. H. EUison 75 

1885 ... „ E. H.Ellison 75 

1886 ... E.H. Ellison 85 



HISTORY OF THE ROSSENDALE VOLUNTEERS. 

BV HENRY KERR. 

Through our noble old country a sound has gone forth, 
That has rung, like a trumpet, east, west, south, and north ; 
Our patriot poet cries, " Riflemen, form ! " 
And his voice is heard ringing o'er battle and storm. 

Written in iSjg. 

Those who are old enough to recollect the inceptiort 
and establishment of the Volunteer Movement in the 
memorable year, 1859, will remember the enthusiasm 
evoked throughout the length and breadth of the land 
when the project was fairly mooted. And this enthusiasm 
was intensified by Martin F. Tupper's stirring ode, en- 
titled " Riflemen, Form," which was eagerly hailed and 
fairly aroused the land, like the flaming beacons of the 
Armada time, so graphically described in Macaulay's 
magnificent fragment "The Armada" — ^and the youth, 
sung generally from Land's End to John o' Groats. It 
manhood, and staid middle-aged men of Britain eagerly 
pressed forward to enrol themselves as the Volunteer 
defenders of the country. The poet of the movement, 
M. F, Tupper, did yeoman's service ; and his spirit- 
stirring lay will perhaps be longer remembered than his 
bulkier " Proverbial Philosophy." Amateur poets, fired 
by the lay, rushed to arms, with their pens, and blazed 
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forth "great guns" in the "Poets' Corners" of the 
metropolitan and provincial newspapers of the time. The 
verse quoted above is from the pen of a then fledgling 
poet, who, by the way, at a somewhat later period, when 
the fever had a little cooled down, lampooned the Rifle 
Movement rather severely in vigorous verse. Yet, after 
the lapse of twenty-seven long years, and when the bulk 
of the first musters of the many corps throughout the 
land has joined the great majority, the Volunteers can 
bid defiance to the carpings of old-time and modern 
critics. 

When the movement was set afoot — a hint to the 
late Napoleon the Third and his fire-eating Colonels — 
the men of Lancashire were not backward ; and history 
shows they never were in time of need. In Rossendale 
the movement speedily took root. The 4th Rossendale 
Volunteers (which now form a part of the 3rd Adminis- 
trative Battalion) was formed in 1859, and through 
the intervening years it has maintained its efficiency. 
The present muster roll contains the names of none 
of the original members, though a good sprinkling of 
the " foremost few " are yet hale and hearty, and many 
of them are worthily represented by their sons in the 
corps as it stands at present The original meeting to 
consider the advisability of raising a Company in 
Rossendale was held in June, 1859, at the Queen's 
Hotel, Rawtenstall. Subsequent meetings were held at 
the Commercial Hotel, Stacksteads, and the first muster 
roll filled up. The Commercial Hotel has since been the 
headquarters of the corps, and the drill hall and armoury 
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is in a portion of the above building. The present host of 
the Commercial, Mr. John Rankine, was early appointed 
a sergeant in the corps, though his name does not 
appear in the original muster-roll given below. Since 
the above was written, Mr. Rankine has left the district. 

The full strength of the 4th L.R.V. (Rossendale) was 
intended to be 100 men, and this was the nominal 
strength of the establishment up to the year 1870. In 
this year application was made to Mr. Cardwell, then 
Secretary of War (through Lord Sefton, Lord-Lieutenant 
of the County of Lancaster) for permission to. raise 
thirty supernumeraries, which application was granted. 
The present officers of the corps are Lieutenant-Colonel 
Dugdale, Burnley ; Major Thomas Mitchell (field officer), 
Balham, Surrey : (the vacancy occasioned through the 
death of Major Hardman, Flaxmoss, Haslingden, has not 
yet been filled up) ; Captain J. T. Walton, Fairfield, near 
Rawtenstall ; Lieutenants George Hardman, Ewood 
Hall, near Ewood Bridge ; and J. L. Aitken, Poppythorn, 
Prestwich, near Manchester. For a number of years past 
Sergeant Robert Newman (formerly of the regulars) has 
most efficiently acted as drill instructor. On entering, 
the Volunteers are numbered consecutively, as in the 
regiments of the regular army, and the last number on 
the current muster roll is 747. The present band 
numbers 22, Mr. James Fielden, of Stacksteads, being 
bandmaster. 

The Third Administrative Battalion, including the 
4th Rossendale L.R.V., comprise the undermentioned 
corps :— The 7th L.R.V., Accrington ; 17th L.R.V. 
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Burnley ; 29th L.R.V., Lytham ; S7th L.R.V., Rams- 
bottom ; 84th L;R,V., Padiham ; and the 88th L.R.V., 
HasHngden. These corps are now grouped together as 
the Third Administrative Battalion for administrative 
purposes, and form the above battalion as at present 
constituted. 

Subjoined is a list of the original muster-roll of the 
4th (Rossendale) L.R.V. on the formation of the corps 
in 1859. 

FOURTH LANCASHIRE VOLUNTEER RIFLES. 

MUSTER ROLL. — EFFECTIVES. 

I — Robert Munn, Jun. (Captain), Newchurch. 

2 — ^John Aitkin (Sergeant), Elton Banks, Edenfield. 

3_G. W. Schofield, Baltic, Waterfoot. 

4 — Edward Ashworth (Corporal), Brandwood. 

5 — William Mitchell, Waterfoot. 

6— E. M. Wright, Bacup. 

7— Z, Willis, Bacup. 

8 — ^AUan Gowers, Bacup. 

9 — Charles Briar, Bacup. 
10 — David Morley, Bacup. 
II — ^John Aitken (Corporal), Bacup. 
12 — Henry Lord (Paymaster), Boothfold. 
13 — Samuel Hall (Sergeant-Major), Bacup. 
14 — Servetus Aitken (Lieutenant), Bacup. 
15 — William Ogden, Bacup. 
16 — James H. Edmondson, Waterfoot. 
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17 — David Sanderson, Newchurch. 

18 — Reuben Hudson, Waterfoot 

19— James Stott Nuttall, Stacksteads. 

20 — ^John Parker, Waterfoot. 

21 — ^James Wilson (Sergeant), Newchurch. 

i22 — ^James Parker, Haslingden. 

23 — William Clegg (Lance-Corporal), Stacksteads 

24 — William Taylor, Nunhills. 

25 — Stephen Taylor, Bacup. 

26 — William Nuttall, Bacup. 

27 — James Ormerod, Bacup. 

28 — Miles Ashworth, Bacup. 

29 — ^John Moorhouse, Whitewell Bottom. 

30 — ^John Tattersall, Tunstead Mill. 

31 — ^John Spencer, Stacksteads. 

32 — ^James Ashworth, Waterfoot. 

33 — ^James Nuttall, Tunstead Bottom. 

34 — J. H. Parkinson, Wood Bridge. 

35 — Thomas Parkinson, Waterfoot. 

36 — ^J. A. Campbell, Waterfoot. 

37 — William Whitaker, Waterfoot. 

38 — William Kershaw, Newchurch. 

39 — Frederick Baxter, Waterfoot. 

40 — John Barrow, Newchurch. 

41 — Thomas Mitchell, Waterfoot 

42 — Samuel Holker Lumb, Edenfield. 

43 — Edward Skellern (Sergeant), Stacksteads. 

44 — ^James Hargreaves, jun., Newchurch. 

45 — G. H. Robinson, Bacup. 

46 — Edward Whitaker (Surgeon), Bacup. 
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47 — ^Joseph Wainman, Bacup. 

48— William Ha,ll, Stacksteads. 

49 — Richard Rothwell, Coupe. 

50 — Samuel Atherton, Stacksteads. 

51 — Enoch Stansfield, Bacup. 

52 — ^James Clegg, Bacup. 

S3 — ^W. J. Porritt, Ramsbottom. 

54 — ^John Stansfield, jun., Waterfoot. 

55 — Joseph Stansfield, Waterfoot. 

56 — Alfred Humbleston, Bacup. 

57 — ^J. H. Sykes, Bacup. 

58 — ^John Lonsdale, Four-lane-ends. 

59 — Peter Byrne, Four-lane-ends. 

60 — ^Joseph Kershaw, Newchurch. 

SUPERNUMERARIES. — THE BAND. 



Corporal Feather, Band. 
Edward Neild, „ 

Thomas Parker, „ 
Thomas Sutcliffe, „ 
John Sutcliffe, „ 

Thomas Gartside, „ 



William Sutcliffe, Band 
William Parker, 
Benj. Howarth, 
James Lord, 
Joseph Howorth, 
Joseph Pilkington, 



HONORARY MEMBERS. 



Mr. Jas. Munn, Stacksteads. 
„ Jas. Sutcliffe, Bacup. 
„ John Hamilton, Bacup. 
„ James Carter, Bacup. 



Mr. John Crabtree, M.D., 
Newchurch. 
„ Wm. Roberts, Stack- 
steads. 
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Dr. J. H. Worrall, Bacup. Mr. Thomas Brown, Bacup. 

Mr. Varley Smith, Bacup. „ James Ashworth, Acre 

„ John Hoyle, Bacup. Mill. 

„ Henry Bolton, New- „ E. Rostron, Waterfoot 

church. „ Thos. Aitkin, Edenfield. 

Many prominent officers and members have died, 
or have retired, since they joined the corps. Of those 
who have died may be mentioned Sergeant Sam Hall, 
solicitor, Bacup ; James Munn, Esq., J.P., Femhill, 
Stacksteads ; Captain John Aitken, Edenfield ; Captain 
John Aitken (cousin to the above), Urmston, near Man- 
chester ; and Major Hardman,Flaxmoss,near Haslingden. 
Colonel John Munn, formerly of Thistle Mount, New- 
church, severed his connection with the corps before he 
left the district a number of years ago. This gentleman, 
who is an accomplished musician and occasional com- 
poser, took a great interest, and spent a considerable 
sum of money, in perfecting the band of the corps — then 
the famous Bacup Band, which (now dissolved) carried off 
so many prizes at brass band contests. 

THE LATE JAMES MUNN, ESQ., J.P. 

This gentleman, whose name appears as an honorary 
member in the muster-roll of 1859, was the eldest son of 
the late Robert Munn, Esq., J.P., Heath Hill, Stacksteads, 
cotton manufacturer. He was unfortunately drowned by 
the upsetting of a yacht at Ly tham Regatta, on the 2nd 
July, 1 87 1. He resided at Fern Hill, Stacksteads, and 
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left a widow and five children. He married Miss Clegg, 
of Prestwich, who has a clergyman for her second 
husband. Mr. Munn, whose sudden and tragic death 
cast a gloom over the district at the time, was interred in 
St. Nicholas's churchyard, Newchurch. Shortly after his 
death a handsome public monument to his memory was 
erected by public subscription in Trinity Churchyard, 
Tunstead, Stacksteads. The monument is close to the 
south door of the church. 

SERGEANT MAJOR HALL. 

Samuel Hall, Esq., solicitor, Forest House, Bacup, 
who is entered on the original muster-roll as Sergeant- 
Major, died at his residence on the nth July, 1872, 
after a brief illness. He was 49 years of age at the time 
of his death, and left a widow and five children. Mr. 
Hall was a native of Bury, where he received his 
education. While a youth he entered the office of Messrs. 
T. and J. Grundy, solicitors, Bury, with whom he served 
his articles. He came to Bacup about 185^, where he 
entered into partnership with Mr. E. M. Wright, solicitor 
(who was also a member of the original corps). For 
twelve years, jointly with Mr. Wright, he was clerk to 
the Haslingden magistrates. In 1859, he was appointed 
by the late Judge Green as Registrar of the Bacup County 
Court, which position he held up to his death in 1872. 
He was also clerk to the old Bacup Burial Board, 
treasurer to the Haslingden and Todmorden Turnpike 
Trust (now abolished), and solicitor to the Rossendale 
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Licensed Victuallers' Association. He also held other 
public appointments. Mr. Hall was a staunch Con- 
servative and churchman. 

CAPTAIN JOHN AITKEN, J.P., URMSTON. 

Captain Aitken, who is entered on the original muster- 
roll as corporal, had attained the rank of captain, by 
which title he was best known, when he retired from the 
corps. After he left Bacup he went to reside at Urmston, 
near Manchester, where he died, after a short illness, on 
the 29th July, 1884. at the age of 64. Captain Aitken 
was for a number of years, and up to his death, chairman 
of the Rossendale Union Gas Company. After the death 
of his father, and along with his brothers, Thomas and 
Servetus (the latter also dead), he carried on business as 
a cotton manufacturer, at Bacup. When his brother 
Thomas retired from partnership, he ran the Underbank 
Mill, Burnley Road, up to 1879, when the mill was closed, 
owing to bad trade, and he then removed to Urmston, 
where he died, as stated above. Captain Aitken was an 
accomplished geologist, and he devoted considerable 
time to the study of his favourite science. He was 
elected a member of the Manchester Geological Society 
in 1863, and continued a member, and took great interest 
in the proceedings of the society, up till his death. He 
was twice appointed president of the above body. He 
was the author of a number of papers chiefly relating 
to the geology of Clitheroe, Bacup and district, and 
Holcombe, which appeared from time to time in the 
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"Transactions" of the Manchester Geological Society. He 
also contributed articles on geology to the "Geological 
Magazine " and the " American Journal of Science." He 
also wrote that portion of Mr. Newbigging's " History of 
the Forest of Rossendale " (an excellent work, now long 
out of print), relating to the geology of the district. 
Captain Aitken was also a prominent member of the 
Bacup Literary Club, and read many interesting papers 
to the members. He was a churchman, and a Liberal 
in politics. 

CAPTAIN JOHN AITKEN, EDEN FIELD. 

Captain John Aitken, cotton manufacturer, Edenfield, 
whose name appears on the above muster-roll as sergeant, 
died at his residence, Edenfield, after a lingering illness, 
in August, 1882, in his S7th year. Captain Aitken was 
an active member of the corps till his retirement a 
number of years ago. He was for many years, and up 
to the period of his lamented death, an active and 
popular member of the Haslingden Board of Guardians 
being the representative of the Edenfield district at the 
board. He was cousin to the late Captain Aitken, of 
Bacup. 

MAJOR HARDMAN, J.P. 

Major George Edward Hardman, Flaxmoss, Hasling- 
den, died suddenly and unexpectedly at Buxton, on the 
4th October, 1884, in the 54th year of his age. Major 
Hardman, of the well-known firm of Hardman Brothers, 
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woollen and cotton manufacturers, Newhall Hey, Rawten- 
stall, had, up to the period of his sudden and lamented 
death, been an officer of the 4th L.R.V. for twenty years, 
and always took a warm interest in the corps. The 
deceased gentlemen had been a county magistrate for 
twenty years, and had acted as chairman of the Hasling- 
den Bench for fourteen years. He was a Freemason, 
and had been a subscribing member for thirty-five years. 
Major. Hardman was a staunch churchman and Con- 
servative, and liberally contributed towards the erection 
of St. Mary's New Schools, Rawtenstall His remains 
were interred in the family vault in St Mary's church- 
yard, Rawtenstall. 



THE VOLUNTEER BAND. 

As the famous Bacup Band, now dissolved, was 
so intimately connected with the 4th Rossendale 
Volunteers, a brief summary of their many musical 
victories at brass band contests in many parts of the 
country may form a fit precedent to the above brief 
sketch of the history of the Rossendale Corps. Year 
after year the Bacup band went forth conquering and to 
conquer, and the prizes carried off by these invincibles, 
exclusive of instruments, amounted to a very handsome 
sum, which was divided amongst the members. Indeed, 
years before the band was broken up, there was no band 
left to conquer — at least no bands would enter the lists 
against it. For much of its undoubted proficiency, under 
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the efficient leadership of Mr. John Lord (now Councillor 
Lord), the band was indebted to the energy and liberality 
of Colonel Munn, of Thistle Mount, Newchurch. The 
band was established in connection with the rifle corps in 
1859, under the leadership of Mr. John Stevenson. On 
his resignation, in i860, Mr. John Lord was appointed 
leader, and he held the office ably up to the time the 
band was broken up. Mr. Geo. Ellis, of Blackburn, was 
teacher of the band (which consisted of twenty-three 
players) from 1859. 

Subjoined is a summary of the public contests in 
which the band took part, and the prizes won, from 1862 
to 1874. At the last contest at Belle Vue, Manchester, 
on September Sth, 1871, the band only received the 
third prize ; but thirteen first prizes were carried off in 
succession, from 1869 to 1871 : — 



1862, Belle Vue ....4th Prize 

1863, Liverpool ....(Blank.) 
„ Belle Vue 2nd Frize 

1864, Skipton 2nd „ 

,, Belle Vue ist „ 

1865, Accrington...ist „ 
,, Haslingden...ist „ 
,, St aly bridge ..ist „ 

,, Lancaster 3rd ,, 

„ Skipton 4th „ 

„ Belle Vue ....ist „ 

1866, Belle Vue ....4th „ 
„ Matlock 4th ,, 

1867, Accrington...ist ,, 



1867, Denton ist Prize, 

„ Marsden ist „ 

„ Skipton ist ,, 

„ Belle Vue 2nd ,, 

,, Blackpool ...ist „ 

,, Preston ist „ 

1868, Accrington ..ist „ 

„ Burnley 2nd ,, 

,, Ramsbottom.ist „ 

„ Todmorden...2nd „ 

„ Heywood ist „ 

,, Skipton ist „ 

„ Blackpool ...2nd „ 

„ Brierfield ....Tie. 
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1868, Glossop ist Prize. 

„ Middleton ...ist „ 

„ Darwen ist ,, 

1869, Accrington..,2nd „ 

„ Colne 1st „ 

„ Darwen 2nd „ 

„ Dewsbury ...1st „ 

M Todmorden ,.ist ,, 

„ Rochdale ist „ 

„ Ramsbottomist „ 



1869, Belle Vue....ist Prize. 

1870, Mirfield ist „ 

„ Dewsbury ...ist „ 

„ Halifax ist „ 

„ Bury ist ^ 

,, Preston ist „ 

„ Blackpool ...ist r, 

„ Belle Vue....ist „ 

„ Fall Barn. ...ist „ 

„ Belle Vue.... 3rd „ 



It will be seen that at forty-eight brass .band contests, 
from the year 1862 to 1871, this band carried off the first 
prize no less than thirty-two times. The amount of 
money won amounted to the handsome sum of ;£^ 1,370 
5s., in addition to instruments of the value oi £l\Z Ss. 
The members of the band at the close of 187 1, shortly 
before it was dissolved, were — John Lord (conductor), 
solo cornet ; Wm. Greenwood, solo soprano ; John 
Sanderson, second ditto ; Henry Brearley, second comet ; 
Alexander Hamer, second ditto ; John Whittles, third 
ditto ; Joseph Lord, flugle horn ; James Lord, first tenor ; 
Edward Nuttall, second ditto ; Abraham Ashworth, 
baritone : Richard Marsden, solo euphonium ; John 
Stephenson, second ditto ; James Lord, third ditto ; 
Josiah Radcliffe, first trombone ; James Lord, second 
ditto; George Greenwood, third ditto ; John Smith, first 
bombardon ; James Lord, second ditto ; Enoch Holt, 
third ditto ; Thomas Sutcliffe, side drum ; Thomas 
Ashworth, bass ditto. 
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